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LEITERS’OF CONRAD GESNER. 


Mu. UanhaAit, Uie principaFpastor at Winterthur in 
eiiuml, IS |Mc paring for press; an cclitig^n of the letters of CoN- 
RA D (.m;sn i.u^ the Naturnluit, of Zurich. Mufly of them have 
DC vtr ht'foie been published ; and from a specimen with which 1 
have bc^ fu\ored it appears liUdy that they will possess much 
interest. In the course of that Small part of the corre»(>ondeiice 
which I have seen letters occur to or from Zuiuglellie reformer, 
Ihiiliiigei, "riieodore Hibliatider* Fabricius Capxto, Conrad 
IVitican, Leo Juda;, and other distinguished characters of the 
a^e. Stateineiits of passing events are of course intermingled, 
sometmich incidentally introduced, sometimes more ^tlly detatled, 
and they may indeed supply some materials for history. Your 
readcis may perhaps be gratified with the following specimeo : 

XV. 

* 

Eruditiftsinia, sacrarum litterarifm perilo, D H. Bulliogero, pmee]^ 

^ tori ob>ervando. ® 

Argenfiuani relictis Parisits <jUjnto Iduum Dccembris \ent, simal 
f|iio(i uiajorem suniptuin in dies factrem, siaiof etiam, <|uod tuto.l^y* 
rannidis, quantam vos pririem audtisse credo, spectator esse non strati- 
nrrem. Sam quod ad littvraa Germania nostra nihil OalMis cedere 
vidrbatur. Sed tantos mntiis ct tragoedUe ioitiam sf quidem jam tiidi* 
visti, ba*c mea praeterito; sin mlquii, pcrlege. Fix! ao Uicaimlt^ qni* 
busilam iibelti Galilee script!, in Novo Castr6t(NeiicliAet), ntiimior 
est, unprcft^i, (plerique ad Farellum et qneodam AngustiniamimMoila-^ 
i bum authores referutit^ Tbcma era^ contra Missal abnsitmi et prss*' 

VOL. XXXlll. a.JL NO. LXV- A 






Letters of Conrad jGesner. 


Wll^asWllMuria-i^ fincSianstia ncgafio. Fa^em antcm nocto Parisiia, 

Geiwebi, et in regii ctibiculi janua nffixl sunt. Htnc belli 
wiltum; enpti Innumeri: rurogr circitcr trecentos et ultra fert: novis et 
inaiiditis modis torquentury^Jonge miserrime combunintur, cruuntur 
linguset manns pneabseiadontur. Niint porro in certas tabulas infinita 
capiendoram nomina relatn. I^ed duo studio^^ bue ad noA nudtus- 
qnartus venenint fuga e Gailiis elapsi^ et quaedam nobilisainMi 

cum famulis et nobilibus: illi aiiint decern‘tantnmroodo hucusque 
combuatoBy regem Pariaios venire; hujus jadiciom, cum tantus sit cap- 
tomm npmenis, senatum expectare. Ego tarn dira et atrocia ne vet 
apectarem vel andiaem, commode socios itineris nactus dtsccssi. Ante 
vero quain base exwrentnr, mirum in modnm omner pii scripta tua 
amplectebantur, solpeite eniebant, bonorificentissime te unum ct 
amplissime pra>dicabant. Sed hac tempestate, cum singulnn fere 
dombs perquirerentur, omnes piorufti lucnbrationcs partim Vol¬ 
cano datee, partim in Sequanam abjccta;. Ego ct ductus quidam His- 
panus cum multa babere^s„tandem abbospito deprehensi siiinus^qiii 
secua ferre noluit, nisi au Ecq/esiasten alicjuem, cpii nos absolvcrct, 
res deferretur. Nos etfecimusy ut apud Episcopi fratrem ejiis turn vi- 
carium ct Evangelii fautorem ageretnr. Sic Qiiidcm cvasitniis. Jam 
etiam ipse captiis detinetur; in frntrcni cnim^Episcopiim Parisiensem, 
licet Evangelicum seiant, nihllduni aiidcnt. Sic omnia infestatorcs 
xAayyf r' ivewj ti, Sed clam aliquot rxofx/vwy <r*y^ 

‘miUucrag spcromus et partim c^rto scirnus. • 

Budaeum quoque non est qnod dubiles: uostcr cst t6tus,cum doctis- 
slmis quibusque* Sed ba^cJiactenus. 

Frisius boc telhpore ad iter acoinctus non crai; nam ct tumor et in- 
flammatio cruris obstabat, turn nonnihil cum febre luctabatur, et boiinm 
linguaeGailicic partem tenebat, quod non jicrgcnti fruslra inisset fiitii- 
rum, et minus qiiam ego sumpt^nm faciebat. C^)uanqnaifi mihi, ne 
vivam si parclori esse licuerit. Libros non paueos et probatissimos 
emi : hue ad me spero propodiem mittciitur. Ablui rrre bienuio; 
viginti sox Coronates pro annua portione, sic vocant, ntiincravi. Mill- 
turn primo itinerc Parisios, indc Eiturigas, ct idem iter repctoiis line 
Argentinam expendi. Et no vesies, libros, ct quiequid d; rn re- 
quiritur cnarraiido molestior sim, qiiani a Periele Atbenieiises, can-* 
dem a ific quoque veram cxpeiisi ratioiiem dari credatis. Si vos itio- 
dium frumentt pro Coronate computetis, stipendium anniium crit viginti 
^qtiinque coronati, ut ego qiiidem compute, i^go duobiis his nnnis 
sexaginta quinque Coroiiatos iusumpsi. Acoepi c Petri Cholini Ttigiiii 
atipendio quinqnaginta Francos, id est, viginti duo Coroiiatos cum Tes- 
itaoo« ut vocaiit: ab Andrea Wyngacrjtrier novom Coronatos, abicris 
quatuordecim a vobis, ct vos decern miisistis. Forte quiiidecini Coro¬ 
nates ultra sortem meaui^hoc tofo bieraio impendi. 

AndreasfWjngacrtocr rum nobili qllbdani GalTa mulf^rc Argeniinm 
est. Resciverunt enim libros Lutberanomm Invexisse. Uxor capta de¬ 
tinetur, bonornm et librorum eonfiscatio penes jiidiee.s est, id quod Fros- 
,cbovero indicabiUs«- PetroTugino Imprimis satisficri etiam alque etiam 
petimus; ingenue enim, et amice, et liberaliter suo nos stipendio uti 
concessit. eSperamus vos (qua estig bumanitatc) non tarn nreorofAWi no- 
biscum aetorSa. Et t^* qu(^ue, sf iheministi, abituris pollicebare, si 
quid praeter sortem usus postularet, non defuturos vos. 

Hie in sedibus Buceri vivo, qiiem Marjuii’gi propodiem rcditiirnm 
exspeofamus. Dum hie cro, in Hebreeas lit^cras incumbam. Unica 
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io te ct plarima spea eA; potea enim. No igUw noa too bone- 

vulentia, et patrocinio deatitatospatiariaetiam at^ne etiam obteateiirar. 
Salvero jnbe omnca Symmystas tnos, et praBceptores meo* Aimniuatn 
et Collinum, turn atudiosoa omnea, patroum mcum, matrom meam^ et 
UooiioaiD Job. Fricciam.* 

ArgoDtina; in tedibua Buceri, Tuam maoeipium, 

XXVII Decembria, I5S4. Conrapus Gbsnerur. 

For further extracts there will not, 1 am aware, be room, but 
I hope that the work may obtain what the editor aeenia very 
anxious to secure for it, the countenance and approbation of 
literary men in this country. / 

T. P. P. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


T TAKK the liberty to send s^few miscellaneous emendations 
and remarks cfki passages of the classics^ some of which may 
perhaps be thouglit worlliy of insernon. My^kiiowlege is not 
sufficiently extensive to enable me to be sure whether in every 
instance they aie original; but 1 have generally consulted some 
one ver^ recent edition of the author, 
iEschyiuSp Choeph. 945. ed. illomficld. 
xpardiral ircog ro Selov iretpoi to 
uiroupyuv Kaxolg. 
a^iov ovpotvov^ov otg^oiy (TEjSsiv. 
iripa TO ISsiv juigya Z* u^^pidr^ 

^a\iov oTxcov. 

Kgarel (or va)$), says Blomfield, Portus and Stanley 
read; and so he reads too^ especially as the metre suits better 
so: Imperium obtiuet c|iiodammodo divinitas ex eo quod 

malis operam non prccstat:” Surely to elicit this interpretation 
from the words, consistently* M'ith grajpmar, or to elicit any 
meaning from this iiiterpr^ation, consistently wit|) common 
sense, is rather a difficult undertaking. It strikes me as so plain, 
that 1 cannot conceive it should have been overlooked, that there 


* I am not answerable for som^ anomalies and inaccyrA^ies of con¬ 
struction which appear in this letter. They arc^o be attributed either to 
the writer or the copyist. 
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should oh a stop at Siiov ; and vapa be rea<} instead of ^etpi^ as 
in tbe following passage^ iragu ro iSnv^ which is twice re** 
peated in the stanza. 

Kpaxii Se ‘irco; to fisiov : The Divine justice and powder may 
now be said to triumph .^’—Uipa ro moupytiv kukoI^ : The 

time is at length come for us no longer totruckle to tbe wicked/’ 
&c. is a repetition and enforcenieat of the former of 
these sentences; and ftsya S’ of tbe latter. 

In ver. lOjo. offthe same play» 1 should be inclined to read 

iraidofiopoi jLsv vrgwTOV « 

fioxidh ra>htyog re Ovscrov, • 

rathea than raXocvs's re, as was tlie reading before Blonifield, or 
vaidofiopoi and raXocvo^ ysp as he reads. IlatSo^opoi is a very ca¬ 
cophonous word : and the; sufferings of the children themselves 
in being murdered, and those^^of Thyestes in havtng them served 
up to bim^ are distinct, and may well be f oupled by the con¬ 
junction re, and yet are sufficiently connected, to form, together, 
one only of the three periods, or storms, as the poet here calls 
them, of the calamities of the family of Pelops. 

Agam. 1564. ed. Blomf. 4 ^ 

Kreivoov re [legpg 

fisefiv e^ovayi ttuv aaro^gni fioi, Scc. 

Uoiit perhaps rather means, but little in all,” like Ivwhxa 
7r£<rcci, Sic., than omnino suffieUx , 

1388. os ov ^portfjLwy cirit^pe) /SoroS fuopov, 

# « 4 ^ • 

e^vareif auroS ^al^ct ——. 

CoDStructio est,” says Bl. ** ov it per. fiop. iruiUg, iXX’ wr- 
mg |3. fjL. 7i/x£y.” It is rather as if o6 npoup^wu were one word, 
as we say, ijpn-coriformists, &c. and as liluripides says in the 
Hippolytus, 

S/ amigocrvvav ^Xoa /Siorou 
xovK^oTToSei^iv rmv thro yulug. 

1469* xeiaai S* v^<rftoLri rwS* 

ourefiel ixvarep jS/bv eKwim 
w f4oi, /Mil, xolrav iveKeuStpov ^ 

Sokltp fitlpcp Seti/is)f, &iC. 

Blomfield says, w^oi - - - - are?^ii9egoy per pareothesin in> 
terjecta monet Butlerus/’ "Jl ftoi imI is so certainly, as is usual 
in tragic poets. But Koirety is the accusative case after xfurm, 
like xparif upcervyttht 1446-7. Sff,vey ^p.ven, 1450. eumg mm, 
14d8-9> and in many other places of Attic writers. 

1484. Tim ; ; is condemned, and ^wf substituted. But 

irw, according to Stephens, is in Homer used affirmatively for 
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: wby not in ^schylus interrogatively ? UafjutXd, a very 
Attic word, is derived by Harpocration from tw, Dorice for 
Wfiev. So we may choose either sense. 

Persse, 17S. (ed. Blomf.) Attjxa’siv oirov 

aSivog iragai. 1 should rather like to read ocroi^. 

Hesychius: aflsToi^* it6s(riicog* ^ (ruyxotrdLiitfji^heog* A\(ry(i\og Ilgo- 
Jecr/Murj). ov, says Bentley, Ep. ad Mill. 67 . Rather 
33 otS; they are two aifferent meanings; contrary to right; or arbi¬ 
trarily, independently of the other gods. • 

Meleager^ in Brunck, Anal. t« i. p. 2 . 

Av^utSat Evfoplcovogf 18 * h Movcai^iP ujieivQy 

A tog ex xoopoQP excovupLtijv, • 

Read iiuofiov, amomum. All the poets are described as differ¬ 
ent plants or flowers, as Euphorion here, by a lychnis (Diosco- 
rides is a 11 ude<f to). • 

Sappho, Hymn tP Venus, (Brunck.) 

— Tiva 8* airs Trsldijfi- 
fit (Tctyyjveo'a’av ^ikorara ; 

1 have never observed the different reading, ttbUji [l slarayifjy ig 
(Txv ^iXorara,iproposed; wbioti seems natuial, though 1 do not 
pretend to say which is best. , 

I should have observed that in the Agamemffon, 1278-9. 

^gu, $gD! 

• TJ ToSr' Bpsp^ag ; 

should probably be ^5, and e^i/^ag, an interjection of smelling, as 
in Lysistrata, ^li, ^5* lou, lou toQ xamfou ! not of lamentation. 
The verb, in either case, is coined to follow the interjection, as 
coCfiv and oljxcu^giv. So in Fletcher’s Valentinian, 

.£t. Alas, my Maximus ! 

Max. Alas not me ! 

What follows in ^schylus relates to smell. 

Kcc. ^ovoy Sofiot Trveowrtv ctl/jLotToaTayvj. 

Xo, xatl Twg roS* o?gi 6vfjJtT(ov ipsorrionv ; 

Kcl> OfjLOiog uTfiog lx ripov wpeirsi, &C. 

The second of which lines* seems to run more naturally so, 
than as Bloinfleld^ Pauw. and Butler g&ve it, xai 9 rai;; to 8 " ot^gi, 
£lc. withou*t an interrogallbn at the-end : How^can such a 
smell proceed from,” &c. * • 

Catullus, de Coma Berenices, 80. (During, p. 25. vol. 2 .) 

* Non prius unanimis corpora conjugibus Tradite,’ &c. During 
doubts of this reading, because it ought to be ne* •But in this 
poem, being a translation, the expression *is often inverted and 
awkward; and probably he means here, Tradite corpora conju¬ 
gibus qui non prius erunt unanimi quam (i. e. qui non erunt 
unanAni nisi) jucunda mihi niunera libet onyx. 
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Sallust, p. SOS, (Cortiii) the Non ita est’’ in Caesar’s speech 
IS iii compared to Ita est” in Cicero : it is from the opposite or 
Attic style, in which these speeches are written: oux tan 
we have in Demosthenes continually. (Cortius, p. 807* notes it.) 
Vos cunctamini etiam nunc, is more like the arrangement of 
Demosthenes than of Cicero: ^viiroSecSM fhg/tl Seivl^Si}. PbiL I. 

P. SSS. Sin in tanto omnium timore solus non timet, eo 
magis ref?rt, See. 1 think he means covertly to say that there 
is reason to fear no'c the danger only, but Cassar himself, and al¬ 
ludes to the passage in Demosthenes ( 4 . Philipp.) roSrov, 

3<mj ay ^ iror, eyay/t, lireiSij ou^ oirof ^iXfgnrov. 

34 b\ £ffoeta parentum : surely to construe this as pulchra 
Dearum is very harsh. Partuum would be better, and perhaps 
eiFcet&, i. e. yiyvo/xevt)^ quasi eftoeta facta fuisset; 

absolutely. ^ 

808 . Avaritiam, imperitiam, superbiam; refers to the three 
generals; Bestia, Albinus, or rather Aulus, Metellus. 

fn the fragment of Euripides which Diodorus quotes (20> 4 i.) 
about Lamia, 

Tiif ToSvofta TO EirovfiSitTTOv figoTolg 

oax OiS; Aot/xias AijSucrnxr^g yevog; 
where rovyofjt’ aicr^piv has been proposed ; 1 should rather think 
it was 


rig TouvoftaoToy xaTroveiSio’Toy /Sgorolg 
oix oI6« Aoti^lag r^g Ai 0 V(rTtKrjg ysvog; 

This appears neater than supposing that tijc . 4 . y. ('Mier who 
was an African by descent*’) came m at the end after the sen¬ 
tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Alt. p. 189 * ed. Wessel.^ quoting the law of 
Solon, that no privilegium should be enacted, unless hy C,00() 
voting secretly or by ballot; observes, That there were 20,000 
Athenian citizens: to make a maje^rity, therefore, he says, more 
than 10.000 must be of one mind ; then, in this particular case, 
of these 10,000, 6,000 were to votp secretly.” This seems a 
very odd conceit. He^supposes fhat the 20,000, who had the 
right to vote, always in fact met. J3ut this is not. likely ; and 
we learn from Thucydides, 8.» 72, that it did not happen so. 
He there says, that it was used as an argument, in favor of the 
Sqfiou xaraXuTi;, which vested the power in a body of 5 , 000 ; 
that even under the open democracy, it had seldom happened 
so maiiyras 5,000 actually attended an exxXi^cr/a. Six thou- 
inm therefore, is a large number, not a small one, and perhaps 
the law only meant that therershould be as many as that present; 
as Cornelius enacted that 200 senators should be present to vote 
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a payment of pubiicTmoney (Ascon. in Cic. ComeIiai)am)i and 
as a larger quorum than usual is required in our House of 
Commons, when election committees are balloted for. Lysias, 
speaking of the fxx^qo-i'tt which met at Munychia, says it decreed 
iy S«r;^tX/bi$. 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero’s speech against 
Clodius in the senate, and of the commentary on it, have ex¬ 
plained the passage in his letters* to Atticus, where he gives an 
account of one of his answers to Clodius’s joke8« “ Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas edneupiverit.” This, it 
now appears, rebates to Curio, Clodius’s counsel, who had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alius of 
Juvenal), and which was near these same hot springs df Baise. 
But theu surely the words which follow in Cicero’s letter, 
nosti eiiim*marinas,” should be,*nosti enim Marianas: or, 
nosti enim emissc Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or, nosti Ma¬ 
rianas. I'licy wefe formeily supposed to be part of what he 
said io Clodius, and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirates, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sur¬ 
mised to have eusut-d ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding w’ords 
narra,” &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
** nosti,” Sec. seem better to be addressed to Atticus ; they are 
the natuial form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai’s edition, of Milan, 1814, p. 20.) ‘ 

In the valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Bomre, 1820, edente Kiebuhrio, 
p. 77.) Cicero says, “ Hisce autem malis magnum *prte8idium 
vobis tnajorcs vestri leliquerunt, vocem illani consulis, qui rein- 
publicani salvam esse volt.*’ Perhaps it is a rreedless observa¬ 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it w'as 
supposed that qui, &c. Was part of the sentence, and that con¬ 
sulis was the arrtecedent to qui. But.qui—volt is the quotation 
of the voj:«itself Trf the consul, the terms in which h^ called on the 
people to join him, after he had been empowered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the senate, (CwW, B. C. i. ?. ibid. cit. a 
Ntebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrimenti 
caperet.— I n Cicero’s speech for Cornelius he also recited this 
voar of the consul. Asconms, p. 137.», • 

The last line of Pbsedrus, which is the answer of the old dog 
to his master’s contemptuous remarks on the decay of his former 
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Strength and qualificationsj has been variously altered by the 
commentators, so that one would think no dog of any descrip** 
tion. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trdndie-tail— 
need go uiisuited with a line to his taste out of so great a col¬ 
lection :— ^ 

Quod'fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas, quod sumus* 

(This is the reading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus laudasti, jam damnas, quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damnas quod non sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas i jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, duni damnas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, non damna, quod jam sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod sumus. 

And these different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning; 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey this thought, 1 suppose :—I am so al¬ 
tered from what \ was, that condemnation of my present slate 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence.” Evi¬ 
dently then it should be, 

Quod fuimus laudas, si dam*ia8 quod jam sumus. 

As critics should always give the rest of mankind their re¬ 
venge, (Ceedimus inque vicem,&c.) I have added some attempts 
at translation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

thro 8lc. Simonides. Brunck,i.p. 135. 

A' Dirpliys’ foot wc fell; near Aulis stands 
Our tomb, rear’d stately by t>ur country’s hands. 

’Twas due :—life’s cheerful prime we lost for them. 
Biding, unscar’d, black war’s nough cloud to stem. 

Ton rpayoTTOvn ifie ninety 8lc. lb. g. 131. 

Me Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians’ fear, 

Th’ Athenians’ help, Miltiades set here. 

Its, &c. (by the later Simonides probably;) ibid. p. 138. 

Go to the fane of Ceres, votaries, go, 

Nor fear the swelling torrent’s wintry flow; 

O’er the broad stream so firm this yoke of stone 
For you has Xenocles of Lindus thrown. 
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KgtjSiSct rijv 7roA.uftu9ov, 8cc. Callimachus* Brunck, u p* 474* 

Crethis, young prattler, full of graceful play. 

Vainly the maids of Samos seek ail day; 

Cheerfullest workmate; ever talking ;—she 

Sleeps here,—that sleep, frgm which none born can flee* 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, aal may call thdm. In our language 1 believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus om Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

• -F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punetbation 
only, ill the Orestes: 

ixoiacuf^oiK axovTuv stfK rs!<rco ir^Xiv, 

<roi, cr^ T* Xs9(rijxov Souvas SUijy» 

• ver. 60o. & 6. of Person. 

Person says S/xijv, quod alibi fere sonat panas penderCf 

judicium suhire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eudem prope 
quod Lutinediciturji/$(iare vtlreddere.^^ It seems odd then that 
he should not have read, (especially with ver. ‘249. m his mind,) 
Exouo’av, ovx axov7otv Itt^cteiVo; WXiv, 

0*01 (Tp T* aSsX^j, Xeucri/Aov SoDva* 

scil. cZcTTE uaa$ hdvoo. 'Ema-slsiv has an accusative and dative in 
the samef manner in the well kiipwn passage, ver. 249« 

(0 f^Y/Tsp, ixersCcti ere, ViVeil jLtoi 

aifkUTa)7rov^ xa) SgaxovrsoSEi^ x6px$. 


REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottlinc/s Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 

cmtuatmi. 

. 

-« 1 ■! • 

No. II.— [Concluded^ Jrorn No. EXIF-Y 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modt^rn lan¬ 
guages, we indulge ourselves so much the mote iii a digression 
on this interesting subject, now' that we have once euU red on a 
comparison ot the modern laAguages with* (he Gr^ek, respect¬ 
ing the general principles ol pronunciation. 

The metrical prosody of the nfoderii languages is established 
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€Ht the accent; it hes^ consequently^ for its foundation^ a prin* 
cjple entirely diverse from that, on which the Greek prosody 
Mas built. The prosodiacal element of the syllables in the 
Greek language restedi as we have remarkedi in the quantity^ 
i, e. in the natural shortness or length of time coniparativeiy 
required for the utterance of die syllables; but the prosody of 
modern languages rests on the accent^ i. e. on the stress (acute* 
elevatioi^ of the voice, by whicli one syllable is energetically 
distinguiwed from the rest. Now it is certain, to be sure, that 
the modem languages also have syllables, naturnllif long and 
short; but in respect of prosody, every thing depends on the 
tone .(accent); and a syllable, which, naturally, is short, (v.c. hp 
in hproar)is long in prosody, if it bear the accent; and again, a 
syllable, which, by nature, is long, is short in prosody if it be 
destitute of the accent (v, c, roar in hproar).^ If we speak, 
therefore, in prosody, of short and long syllables, M*e imitate the 
Greek custom of speaking, without having the same thing which 
is designated by it. We should say strovg zud weak ; or, without 
ceremony, accented and unaccented syllables. Again, this 
accent itself, (there at least where it js systematically determined 
by principles,) which governs throughout the prosodiacal capa¬ 
city and value* of the syllables, depends oii the sigui/icalion of 
the syllables, whereas with the ancients this prosodiacal capa¬ 
city w^as fixed by the musical Vjalue of the syllables, their signi¬ 
fication (logical value) being ^subordinate. In the German 
language, for instance, that syllable w hich contains tRe principal 
element of the notion, obtains at the same time prosodiacal 
length ; nay, several words, joined together, (v. c. monosyllables 
with polysyllables) obtain tiieir respective metrical power, ac¬ 
cording to their respective logical weight and intiinsic import¬ 
ance ill speech; and it is obvious that the ibetorical declutna- 
lion is identified with the metiical. We have proved how dif¬ 
ferent the case was W'ith the Greeks : the whole compass of 
ancient versification, and the representation of feelings by means 
of it, rested upon a musical basis, Sibich is wanting in modern 
languages; and an ancient Greek, could be perceive them, 
would, even in the most successful imitations of ancient metre, 
nevertheless miss this musical oasis,* 

However, it is justly proposed as a mark, at which the modem 


* It is worthy of being discussed, lor we are not aware that it has yet 
been adverted to, why, in tlie Roman language, the metrical art was 
more mcnlified by the grannnatiral accent, than in the Greek, which is 
quite independent of it. 
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languages should aim, by availing themselves of -all the eupho¬ 
nic means within their reach, endeavoring to approach at Uast 
the perfection of ancient poetry and versification. This attempt 
will, of course, be successful in proportion as the prosody is 
regulated by steady principles, «and perfected to systematical 
unity and consistency. Now as the prosody of modem Ian- 
guages is guided accent, there may be delineated, a priori^ 
according to the greater or less regularity in the principle of 
accentuation, a scale to the respective perfeotion of the prosody 
in these languages; and with this scale experience perfectly 
agrees. Guided by this standard, let us cast a glance at the 
German, English, and French prosody. • 

In the German language, the accentuation, consistently with 
the above-mentioned principle for pumitive languages, exhibits 
the most perfect unity and regnlartty : there has been fixed con¬ 
sequently, on the piuriciplc of logical power, a steady and regu¬ 
lar prosodiacnl relation of the syllables and words, to a perfection 
found in no other modern language. On this foundation Foss^ 
in his work entitled, Zeitmessung der Deutschen Sprache,” 
has reared the German verification, and raised it to the 
dignity of a scientific system ; especijilly by taking into consider¬ 
ation all the advantages which may be derived P5r prosody, from 
the principle of accentuation in primitive languages, and which, 
raising «er8ification above a bare rhyme-metre, enables the poet 
to imitatc^u spite of the difi'erefit foundation, to an illusive resem¬ 
blance, tne Harmony of ancient versification. Much of this art 
consists in drawing, by means of full sounds, the prosody, which 
rests on accentuation, near to the ancient prosody, which rests on 
length of time; without, however, in any instance, deviating from 
the principle of modern prosody. VVe must here^ rest satisfied 
with a few observations. Every primitive language, unless 
another principle interfere, as with the Greeks, developes itself 
in such a inunncr, that most frequently the radical syllables 
which express the principal notion, and bear consequently the 
accent, have also comparatively the most distinct and sonorous 
sound. Monosyllables are common, abd only obtain their me¬ 
trical value l>y their logical dignity in connexion; aftd thus it is 
in the power of the poet to afford, by means of the connexion, 
the accent to the most sonorous of them. For compounds, 
there arises from the fundamental principle a very determinate 
law of a strong secondary Recent; for all word^ made up out 
of two parts of speech, nearly equal ifir intrinsic significancy, 
bear a double wcig|it of aceeqt, and thus are produced the 
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spondee^ palimbacchius, antispast, &r.; v. c. Kraft-voIL 
L* 1. ^ li L ^ 

Welt-kreise, Gerlchts-donner. What an extensive latitude for 
the poet^ seeing the aptitude of the Germanic languages for 
compositions ! By these and similar refinements^ Voss has pro¬ 
duced his celebrated imitations of the ancient verfification. 
Consider^ for instance^ the -following verse, which Gibbon^ 
though ignorant of the German language, and judging only by 
the artificial combmation of the sounds^ could not cease admir- 
ing: ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

avrag ineiru vsSovSe xvXlySero XScis 

Hurtig mit I donner-gepjolter en | trollte der I tiickische | Mar- 
mor; , 

or the catalectic diiambic, from the Antigone, translated by 
Solger: ^ 

_ w 

(TTOveiu fipBiioval 8 * aVTtTrkriyi^ ixrat 

die fliith-geschlas[iien Kiisten dumpf erbrulleii.^ 

The English language is by n6 means possessed of that regu¬ 
larity of accentuation uhich distinguishes the German. '^Fhat 
part indeed^ \^ich is of Gcrtiiunic (Saxon) origin, adheres 
closely to the rule which governs the primitive languages; but 
the Latin eleuienl fc^iows no certain principle, au4 what is 
borrowed from the French too frequently particit>^s in the 
pitiable complaint of the French acrentuatiou. Inie secondary 
accent, of couise, is equally destitute of such a certain law as 
regulates it in the Geriiiaii. But notwitlistandiiig this, the Eng¬ 
lish language has, partly by the Germanic clement, which forms 
the grounds work of the whole edifice, partly by an analogical 
management of the foreign additions, so much regularity and 
variety, that the prosodi/ is certainly susceptible of a lawful 
anaiigemerit, though not on one principle. But that such 
a steady and precise arrangement has been wanting hitherto, is 
obvious, not only from the fluctuilting use of the poets, and the 
inconsistency in prosodTacal directions, but fqoin tl^e complaints 
of the most eminent grammarians on this point, who, only to 
mention one circunistaitce, prove that the greatest poets most 
commonly pay no rcgnrd at all to accent in the use of long and 
short svilables, whereby, obviously, arbitrariness assumes the 

4 

U 

1 Not iHily ihe Germans, but also other northern nations, whose 
idioms are rather dialects of the German language, have lately attempt¬ 
ed, and partly succeeded in, imitations of the ancient metres. 
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place of law and rule! Whether the English prosody is quali6ed 
for imitations of pentameter and hexameter verse, and the com* 
plicated lyric metres, is a very disputed point: attempts have 
been made, though not very successfully. It appears to us, how¬ 
ever, very precipitate, to decide the point by these attempts, and 
to pronounce that the English ladguage revolts at these metres.* 

I'he French language, as a purely derivative language, pro¬ 
ceeded not at all by the organic process of internal develope- 
tnent; but being entirely made up by an external nftchanical 
formation, is^ of course, possessed of an accentuation, which has 
no logical referepce at all: the accent is placed on the tail of 
the words, and indicates le costume Francais,” in which the 
Latin language is dressed out. But ihh accent, poetry, in respect 
of prosody, cannot take as a rule : it has consequently no rule 
or principle aUall, and uses everj^ syllable, just as it happens, 
long or short. Nothing, therefore, is more ridiculous, than the 
cssais and treatises of the Fieiich on theirprosodif ; because no¬ 
thing is more ridiculous than to speak at large respecting that 
which does not exist. 

After this digression, w^e retyirn to the Greek accent and Mr. 
Gdttling. All inquiry concerning Greek accentuation, says 
Mr. Gdttling, must set out from the generaijaw which rules 
the accent of piimitive language, viz. that the tone is laid on 
the radical si/llablej or that u'hicli {bp determination in composi- 
tion>) .^pccljle!> or alters the primitive notion of the word: all 
other syllables ate accentless, or, according to a strange term of 
the grammarians, they have the gravis {^otpHot wp.). There is no 
possibility of proceeding systematically with this subject, with¬ 
out commencing uitli this law, though, as the sequel will show, 
we have only the iEolic dialect for a sure guidance* To this 
we subscribe fully. • * 


' . . — ” ■ ' . . ■ ■■■■■■«■ 

> It is to be lamented, that, whilst English poetry towered to such a 
majestic height, the poets neglected to ascertain the prosodiacal system. 
The innate prosodiacal powers the language are, certainly, as eminent 
and extraordinary as in any language. With regard to the expedients 
resulting fruiti orgaliic formations out of roots and com|a>und words, 
these inueed were neglected, and iuyields herein to the German system; 
and this circumstance obviously arose from flie tendency to incorporate 
foreign words into the body of the language. But in the approximation 
to the musical quantity of the ancients, by short and long vowels, in the 
capacity of producing, by the greatest variety of suiind^ rhythmical 
beauty, melody, and imitative haftnony, (we rc/|^r to Mil ten,; it surpasses 
the German language. We think, one day, a true poetical genius, avail¬ 
ing himself of the prosodiacal treasures of this language, will solve tile 
problem, and imitate the music of Homer, Virgil, and Theocritus. 
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This pritictple is, in the Greek language^ limited by a restric* 
tire law; viz* that oaly one of the last three syllablee of any 
word is capable of accent —a law which, in that rigorousness with 
whicb it governs the Greek accent, cannot be accounted for (as 
Mr. G. has attempted) either by the nature of language in gene¬ 
ral, or by that of primitive languages. (We beg to remind the 
reader of the accent in the J^ngiish aud German.) We think 
there is no better mode of explsining it, than by traciug this 
law to that delicatjp sense of euphony, peculiar to the Greek 
mind; for, the accent being on the fourth syllable from the end, 
renders indeed the pronunciation heavy and clumsy. 

In consequence of this restrictive law, the above-mentioned 
fdndamental principle is moditied thus: the tone is placed on 
the radical syllable, or that whicb (by detcraiiiiation in compo¬ 
sitions) specifies or alters the, primitive notion cf the word, in 
so far as the number of the final syllables alhzos to do so ; 
hence psiXt^io^f and not 

Oil this principle, limited only by the quantity of the last 
syllable, (which however cannot be called an alteration of it, as 
will soon be seen), the accentuation of the eldest Greek lan- 
gnage seems to have been conducted throughout; and the .£olic 
dialect has preserved this kandard. (Etymol. Max. p. SIS. 45. 
Gregor. Corinlh. &c.) Mr. G. therefore justly considers the 
JEoiic dialect as the only guide for any investigation respecting 
Greek accentuation. 

Mr. G. now states three cau.ses which have modified this on- 
ginal accentuation; the dialectical developenient of the lan¬ 
guage, the endeavor to distinguish words of like sound, and 
quantity. The last circumstance (quantity), however, cannot be 
said to h^ve occasioned a real breach of the stated principle; 
the deviation is only apparent, and therefore it has exerted its 
mfiueiice also on the .^olic dialecj;,. We turn first to it. 

1. Quantity.—As to quantity, every thing depends, says 
Mr. G., on the ultimate. Is it long by nature, the long vowel is 
reckoned as two short ones {two^more), and tiie accent cannot 
take its place on the aiYle-penultimate, because otherwise, it 
would be,^against the principal rule, on the f6'urth syllable from 
tile end j v. c. giJguoWi 2 jz::eu/>inwee^. This is certainly correct; 
and the method in wdiicb Mr. (i. lias cleared up the seeming 
exceptions to the rule, is no less deserving of our approbation. 
But wa ash, wdiat is the reason, that in proparoxytonis, (v. c. av- 
the long vow&l in the pinuUmate^ if the ultimate is 
aboi^ has not the same value of two short ones (two more) for 
aecentuationf as it iinqucstiondbly has iii'^hc metre? Why is it 
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allowable to accent and why is not iit$gtmos equal for 

accentuahon to Mp4oxo$, so that it should be accentfed uif$fwirof i 
Mr. G. 8a}’8: '^Tbe quantity of the last syllable of a word is of 
importance for the accentuation, but never the quantity of the 
penultimate. We must account for that again by the musical 
method which the language took in its developement; for in 
song the last syllable is of the most distinct and undisturbed 
expression/' This reason, we must confess, appears to us des¬ 
titute of any weight; for in song (in the metre), all long sylla¬ 
bles were alike equal to two mor<e—**two sfiort ones. In the 
next place it is false, that the quantity of the penultimate never 
operated on the situation of the accent: it did, strongly enough, 
if the ultimate was long, v. c« f^^roop ; for in this case, tlie cir¬ 
cumflex can never be placed on the penultimate* For the cir¬ 
cumflex (as Mr. G. justly observes) is by no means to be con¬ 
sidered as a particular sort of accent, but always as the acute 
(the accent) on the^FikST of two morcc, (two short vowels) 
which were contracted into one length (one long vowel, equal to 
two short ones); the second of which had consequently the 
gravis, i. e. no accent at all ; is equal to, and contracted 
from, piiiLa (hence ihe figure of the circumflex). Now, as the 
penultnnate, if the ultimate be long,*never ba^tbe circumflex, 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), it was counted for 
two moT^f of which the latter had the acute; is equal to 

piSToopf and the accent stands oa the.thiiH syllable from the end • 
p^rctfp would be equal to ^ieroop, and the accent would fall on the 
fourth s\liable from the end. Nay, the long penultimate also 
(if it has the tone at all), the ultimate being short, had for accen- 
tnutioii the power of tw^o morwj because then it has constantly 
the sign ", i. e. the accent was on the first mora, because no¬ 
thing prevented the tone from being brought as neae to the radi¬ 
cal syllable as possible, v. c. is equal to Why 

then m proparoxytonisy was not the long penuUioia, the ulti¬ 
mate being short, counted, as to accentuation, for tw*o morw ; U 
neither explained by Mr.nor by any one else; tlie reason 
may lie in some relation of the tone to ^e music, which is un¬ 
known. • * , 

II. Contradistinction of like*soundiqg words. The custom 
of distinguishing words of like sounds, by diversity* of tone, 
which creates deviations from the general laws of accentuation, 
is found also in modern languages (v. c. in the English and Ger¬ 
man) whose accentuation is guided by principles f vo/xof, a law, 

voftoVi a pasture—procluce, prodfipe—ubcrlegen, uberl^gco. 
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111* Dialectical developement. *1116 two above-mentioned 
deviations cannoti strictly speaking, be regarded as such: the 
former is but apparently so, the latter is perfectly justified on 
logical principles; for where acccmt bas any logical meaning, 
as it ought to have, it will always serve to distinguish different 
senses of homonymous words* But the third circumstance 
which produced anomalies, seems more striking, particularly in 
the manner in which Mr«G. bas expressed it. He says: ^'The 
Greek iatrguage divided itself into different dialects ; and these 
dialects, derived from one fountain-head, acquired, in a manner, 
independency of each other by literary productions. By this 
means^ an apparent approach to that principle, which we have 
stated to regulate the accent of the derivalcd languages, oper¬ 
ated in die accentuation of the younger dialects ; we mean the 
tendency to place the accent pn the later accessions to the ra¬ 
dical syllables, exhibiting neither an independent notion (as the 
roots), nor an essential alteration or speciticatioii (as the com¬ 
pounds).” Mr. G. here refers to that section, in which he has 
noticed the character of French accentuation. But it would be 
committing an unpardonable insult to the genius of the Greek 
language, to charge him with the moon-shine of French accen¬ 
tuation.' Mr. .fjr. himself feels that this assertion rests on a 

« 

sandy foundation : be accordingly corrects himself some pages 
further. The deviation from tlie TBolic accentuation, in the 
other dialects, is, however, regulated by fixed principles, tending 
to point out by the accents, certain modifications of the radical 
notion.” With this we pcrfectU coincide, in the FVench and 
other posterior languages, the accent, deprived of any logical 
power, indicates merely the external tiansfoimation of a primi¬ 
tive language into the new shape. It is not so with the Greek : 
the accent always preserves—thus Mr. G« continues to illustrate 
his subject—a logical meaning ; but the younger dialects, parti¬ 
cularly the Ionic and Attic, (which originally were identical,) 
adopted the custom of marking out by the accent, more parti¬ 
cularly, the modifications which tbe radical notion had ac¬ 
quired by derivation, than this radical notion itself. This pro- 


> Mr. Planche indeed says, in his translation of Demosthenes, that 
be had discovered an astonishing resemblance between the French and 
the Grfek. The Edinburgh Review (No. lxv. 1820) observes, that 
this discovery ras reserved for Mr. Phnclie; to which we add, we arc 
a6rikithAt it will also dil; with him. There is no greater difference be- 
tH^een Plato and lielvetius, than between the prattle of French verse, 
ana the harmony of Greek poetry.’ * 
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ceeding however, was conducted by clear analogical views. 
Either it was intended to notice, by increased energy of the 
voice, the character of derivation in general, in contradistinction 
from the root, and this was mostly the case when the derivative 
syllable was strong and heavy, or had strikingly altered the radi« 
cal sound (v. c. jSoiriAcvf, xTurr^f, fut^ from fievco) ; or 

it was proposed to point out b^ a stress of the tone, certain 
particular kinds of derivative notions, for instance, the notion 
of the concrete, or of the acting person, similar ^erivated 
notions: the^e rules of derivated accentuation, (as we may call 
it) Mr. G. hasiettempted to discover, and classify; and in 
many respects he has succeeded. Wherever the dialectical 
conformation of the language has not followed these rules, Mr. 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of language must be said to 
have preservechthe .£olic accentuation, i. e. the original prin¬ 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of the 
number of three synables. 

It is evident from our remarks, that the successful progress 
of this system de|>ended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of. the operation which proceeded 
from the cause mentioned. 

111. And in general the success » unquestionable; though 
it is to be observed on the one hand, that there were many ex¬ 
cellent remarks of German and English philologists, of which 
Mr. G. could avail himself; and on the otlier hand, that he has 
not always written with equal precision, distinctness and 
felicity. For the essential problem and more arduous part of 
this system, (not to mention the easier parts) is to detect with sa¬ 
gacity the different, and in part very nice analogies, by which 
this dialectical accentuation was guided ; and we do pot think 
that Mr. G. has exhausted the compass of theSe analogies. 
Nevertheless the system is sjcetched out, and the merit undoubt¬ 
edly belongs to him. We subjoin some further information re¬ 
specting it. 

Mr. G. reviews, accoidipg to these principles, the single 
parts of speech. The verb presents tfaw fewest difficulties. We 
cannot however, \>erniit it to pass unnoticed, tliat Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Euttmann, which explain 
the accentuation of the aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of the substantive, the essential rules following from the prin¬ 
ciple of the dialectical accentuation, (which may bis termed the 
Attic accentuation)me preofised; bow^r,8ay8Mr. G., these 
rules have not entirely prevailed, aud iu many instances, we 
VOL. XXXIII.* Cl. 3!. NO. LXV. B 
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must account for the accentuation, b; recurring to the iEolic 
principle, which was prevalent over the secondary principle. 

The most essential operations of this secondary (Attic) prin¬ 
ciple are the following: 

I. If the derivation of a noun from a verb, or any other part 
of speech, is very obvious, the Attic dialect, to mark out 
the derivative element in sound and notion, has mostly the 
accent attached to it, it is an oxytonoH ; however, as we have 
observed,' neither this, nor scarcely any other analogy, is alto¬ 
gether prevailing, and many such words retiun the &olic tone, 
(v. c. all those ending in —o;, derived from the verb and denot¬ 
ing the action or the effect, oro'Xof, piot) Mr. G. however 
has accurately marked the classes of substantives which in ge¬ 
neral take the Attic accent. 

On the contrary, if the substantives are formed as simply out 
of the root, by the addition of the final v<^wel, as the verb by 
the termination — a, so that they may be regarded as co-ordi¬ 
nate with, and not subordinate to the verb, tlie iBolic tone is 
preserved, unless some other influence takes place, v. c. the 
simple nouns in —i] and —a, after the first declension; in 
— 0 $, after the second declension, v. c. S/xi), wars;. Here 
also the enumerations are exact. 

II. A second analogy is given by the best of the derivated 

dialects, to point out the notion of concrete nouns, (to which 
may be added tlie ideas of freqUeutation and collectivity) which 
are consequently, where the analogy prevails, oxy tona; the abs¬ 
tract nouns, on the other hand, retain the old accentuation. 
Though this analogy also did not altogether prevail, yet the 
reverse will scarcely be found (unless another circumstance 
interfere); i. e. a class of substantives, oxytonated in order to 
denote the iciea of abstractness. The only instance which Mr. 
G. adduces, arises from an oversight. He says, "The femi¬ 
nine substantives in u;, uo;, chiefly abstract nouns, are uxytuna; 
the masculine and feminine substantives implying a concrete 
notion, bear the Ailolic accent.” Bbt the analogy lueutioned 
in a, takes place. The former are derivated by strong'additions, 
the latter hi the most simple manner; every one luay compare 
the forms, Ivy^uf, XTivrwy, &c. with irvf, yi~ 

Xw£, »e*05, yevof, &c. 

From these statements it is evident, that in order to trace the 
principles 'which governed the accent of the substantives, we 
mm|TyfNn*fiiler first, whether the .£olic or Attic mode prevailed, 
■il^'!|iliBn, which of several analogies obtained the preference; as 
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for instance^ which of ihe two suggested rules^ a, or b, got the 
ascendancy. The elucidations of Mr.*G. every where evince a 
deep etymological knowledge of the Greeks a qualification abso¬ 
lutely necessary for such an undertaking. 

The development of the views which directed the accentua¬ 
tion of the adjectives, does not in like manner claim our appro¬ 
bation ; it is obviously too incoHiplete. The illustrations of 
the accentuation in combined parts of speech, (where mention 
is made of the depression of the acute into ihe ^rave, also of 
the Crasis, Anastrophe, ProcUticiSf and EnclUicis) is, in every 
respect, deserving of recommendation. 

We trust we have given a general idea of Mr. Gduling’s 
system, and have illustrated the fundamental basis of it, as also 
the importance and interest of the subject, by our previous re¬ 
marks. The task of Mr. G. was, to show that the Greek accen¬ 
tuation proceeded 'firoqi the fundamental principle of the pri¬ 
mitive languages, (where accent is, throughout, a logical and 
etymological standard) and was modified only by tbe euphouic 
law of the number of three syllables; that this system of accen¬ 
tuation, presented in the ^olic dialect, underwent a change 
by the,dialectical development of the language, which, however, 
neither divested the accent of its logical capacit;f, (which it loses 
in derivated languages) nor proceeded in an arbitrary way ; that, 
on the Qontrary, the tendency to point out by accent, the various 
sliadcs and distiiictions, which \be radical notions suffered by 
modification and the progressive culture of tbe language, was 
the principle productive of this second (Attic) system of accen¬ 
tuation ; that it is consequently the task of philological enquiry, 
to discover, discriminate, and arrange the individual analogies, 
which conducted and regulated that tendency, and, accprdiiigly, 
its produce, the system of accentuation; that, lastly^ a successful 
investigation and expositiooiof these analogies, will at once'af¬ 
ford a deeper knowledge of those essential properties, which 
W'c call the genius of a language. These assertions, Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, proved tliroiighout; the further aim of his en¬ 
deavors was^to delineate the system of the Attic accentuation 
itself; and^fter the excellent attempt towards this point, we arc 
anxious to see the larger work*, which,*we tliink, will complete 
the system. 


L. SbiELL. 
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editions ; commentaries and works critical and illus¬ 
trative ; and translations into the English y French^ 
Italian^ Spanish, German, and, occasionally, other 
languages, of the Greek and Latin Classics, By 
Joseph W. Moss. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1825. 


1 HG^slud}' of bibliography, whatever it may have been in 
former days, has certainly, in the present times, assumed an at¬ 
tractive form. The “ Atinaljss Typographici” of Panzer, the 
utility of which is undoubted, are yet dry and rather uiiiuterest- 
ing volumes, and lu'ed half a dozen fat quartos of commentary 
to render them amusing and instructive. 

Against this fault, the author of these volumes has endeavored 
to guard, and has introduced to our notice instructive and 
entertaining extracts from Freylag, Klotzii Acta Literaria, J. 
A. Ernesti’s Fubricii Bibliotheca Lat., and Klugling's continu¬ 
ation of Ilarles’s Introductio in Ling. Latinam. He has also 
<|Uoted copiously from Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Kelt’s Elements—the 
remarks of whom are to be attended to, as coming in some de¬ 
gree from Porson—and from various English and foreign pe¬ 
riodicals. It is not often that such men as Porson communi¬ 
cate to the world bibliographical information, except on the 
particular author whom they may happen to edit, though such 
persons have excellent opportunities for acquiring the surest 
informatfon on the relative value of editions; and therefore, 
when tliey do impart their opinions, though they may not be so 
favorable as those of professed bibliographers, they should be 
valued accordingly. 

It will be evident to our readers, that much labor has been 
expended on this work,, when they are told that the account of 
Aristotle occupies from page 105 to 186, and <he account 
of Horace, commencing the second volume, tills upwards of 
a hundred pages. 

We proceed to make a few remarks, and will notice an edi¬ 
tion of Aminianus Marcellious, 8vo. Lugduni, 1600. It is 
printed on indifferent j'aper, and perhaps deserves no peculiar 
but as it has not been iurollcd in the lists by the biblio¬ 
graphers of tliis country, we mention its existence. 
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P, 84. Apulcius. Leida*, 4to. 1786. Oudendorpii. This 
edition has been cowjyleted; we quote in confirmation a few 
words from Bergman’s edition of Huhnken’s life^ and his note 
on tlieni. 

" RcUqua Appulcii pars adhuc in scriniis continctar, anno 1799, quo 
btec scribebat Wytteiibanhius. Qnani ejiis brevi in lucem proditura^ 
spem feceramus Opiisc. Kuhnk. 1'. ii» p« 659. nuper comprobavit even- 
tus, reliquo ointii Oodendorpii apparatu anno superiorc [1823.] apud 
Lnehtmansios, ii. \oll. odito. Quo facto i^ratulari par cst ifnm doctis- 
simo editor! Joanni Bosscha, turn universal. patrlTb, quse, classico vole- 
ris eriiditioniiT opere absoliilo^ suam sibi pristinam litcrarum laudciri 
egregie vindieatarti vidit.” p. 409. 

P. 249* Callimachus. Londini. 8vo. 1741. Gr. et Lat. 
This edition^ which the Glasgow editor discovers to have been 
by an eruditissinio viro,” and Dr. Harwood to be ** not infe¬ 
rior to any one of Callimachus,’* was, we believe, edited by 
'lliomus Bentley, nepliew of the iijiglity scholar. So much for 
a name. 

Cicero. With regard to the observations made on Bentley 
by Dr. Harwood, pages 340 and 345, we extract the following 
from the Monthly Review, 1808. vol. Lv. p. 376. 

Dr. Harwood, in his view of the editinn.s of the Classics, has tbe fol¬ 
lowing remarks : “Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious editor, 
and did not deserve to be contemptuously called Juvenis^ as Dr. Bent¬ 
ley afrcc|;s to style him in liis Emeiidaiionmad Cicef^ovis Txismlanas Qum- 
stionesy { \rticlc Cicero de Finihui,) On the Tmculana^ediL Davisii., he 
adds: “Only the editinns of 1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Benth'y’s £hien- 
dationes ad Cicex'onis Tuiculatiag Qnastiones* . Some illiberal and con¬ 
temptuous reflections of Dr. Bentley caused Dr. Davies, 1 suppose,*' 
not to subjoin them to the second and third editions.” 

Thus is the memory of the greatest of men exposed to insults 
by the absurd fancies of those who cannot or will not fead their 
works. Prom the prefaces of those very tw'o editions, it is evi¬ 
dent, that Benllev withdrevV his Emendationvs^ for the purpose 
of republishing them iti an improved form, and in the mean 
time be communicated ^ copy of the Tusculaiis, conected 
throughout by himself, to Davic.s, who chiefiy followed it in 
revising bisiext. • This statement is made, and suppoiled by the 
proper quotations in the advertisement prefixed to some impor¬ 
tant notes of Bentley, published for the fiist time at Oxford, in 
1805, with Davies’s ^\i$ciilans. 

These notes are an imperfect sketch of Bentley’s Curce Se* 
cutidm; which, as the Editoasays, were^never fiiiislTed, in con- 
sequence of the loss of some important collations.<~>-We had 
almost forgutten Jamus; Amicissimu Juvkni, Joanni 
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Notice of J. W. Mosses 

I 

DavISIO, VlRTUTE, InGENIO, ET EuUOITIONE PRiE- 
STANTi SALUTEM. —Sucli are bibliographers!” The force 
of the valorous exclamation against bibliographs^ with which 
this quotation concludes, Mr. Moss should have endeavored to 
deaden; and we are rather surprised he has not^ since the mis> 
takes of Dr. Harwood have been pointed out more than once. 
He would then have left the «reviewer, who had no object less 
at heart than that of correcting Dr. Harwood, the full satisfac¬ 
tion of reviling the«^^ gens bibliographica.” 

Before we pass on to another author, we may just notice a 
reprint of some of A. Muio’s discoveries in Ciceronian litera¬ 
ture. « 

‘‘-- oratt. pro Scauro. pro Tullio, pro Fiaeco partes ineditae cum 

schol. ad orat. pro Scauro inodit. invenit A. Mains, cum emend. 
Mils et comments denuo cdideiyint Andr. G. Cramerus ct Car. Fr. 
Heinrirhius, 4to. Kilue, 1816/* 

Dion Cassius, (page 40(1.) • * 

It is to the honor of Aeimar’s edition of Dion Cassius, that Porsoii 
thought it one of the lie.st edited books he knew/* Vol. i. p. 272. of 
Memoirs, &c. &c. by L. M. Hawkins,*’ 8vo. Liondon. 1824. 

P. 41). Mr. Moss says: In 1817* M. Maio published at 
Frankfort a work said to contain a pars hactenus desiderata” of 
D. Halicarn. We can bring forward an earlier edition, which 
seems to have better claims as the editio princeps of this re¬ 
covered portion. ^^Dionysii llniicarnassei Rom. Anthjuitatum 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope codicutn Ambrosi- 
anorum ab Ang. Maio rcstituta. 4to. Mcdiolani. ISKl.” 

^ P.510. Zach. Hogan’s work deserves more honorable men¬ 

tion, as is evident from the words of a writer, whose disquisi¬ 
tion itself richly merits a place among the commentaries, 8cc., 
on Hortlcr:! we allude to An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad, by (J. Penn. 8vo. London. 1821.” 

“Treatises have been written to <*oflec*t the numerous instances of 
those points of resemblance (df manners and maxims, which Homer 
exhibits with those recorded in the Jtihle): but none of them with more 
laborious research or better success tlmii the little work entitled Uo- 
mcrus in whicli<hc learned and pious author has thoroughly 

attained his object; which was to show, not wbAt some speculative 
writers have attempted to deduce fcom that resemblance, that Homer 
must have been acquaintefl with our sacred volumes; but the undeni¬ 
able fact, of the close kindred that subsisted, in the ago of Homer, be¬ 
tween Uie prevailing conceptions and modes of expression of Asiatic 
Greei^, and hose of the historical times and places of our sacred Scrip- 
turei. pj>. 2181-19. 

Tfaft title of this work of Bogan’s, as given by Mr. Orme in 
his Bibliotheca Hiblica, pp, 54—2, is as*follows : Ilomerus 
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^E^patl^mv, sive comparatio Homeri cum scriptoribus sacris^ 
quoad normani loqiieiidi. 8vo. Oxen. 1658/’ 

Among the useful editions of Livy, Mr. Moss has omitted 
one which we have not seen noticed in any bibliographical 
work. 

« ■ , I. - ■ tcxliim recofi^novity sclectis variorum notis ilfnstravit, su- 
asque aliquot adjecit Job. Walker, 7 tom. 8vo. Dublin. 1797—1813.*^ 

Of this edition we shall give ah account in Mr. Walker’s own 
words, from ** Supplementary Annotations on Livy, designed as 
ail appendix to the editions of Drakeiiborbb and Crevier, &c. 
By J. Walker, 8vo. Glasgow. 1822.” 

My edition’'(he says, pref. xn.) “was of course, formed on the 
basis of those published by Crevicr and Drakenborch. I aimeo, in the 
first iiSfstaticc, at selecting, condensing, and incorporating all the most 
useful matter ip their editions : and oii^tliis very laborious part of my 
work, I can express myself with mote confidence, about the utility of 
the proposed object. ^ 

** While each of these standard editions of Livy possesses its 
peculiar merit, neither of them, to the critical student, supersedes 
the necessity of the other. I think it indeed to be regretted, 
iliat Crevier’s edition was somewhat prior to Drakenborch’s. 
Had the order of time in which they appeared been inverted, I 
think it very likely that the former—from bi^ candor, bis ele¬ 
gance of taste, and souiidiiens of discriminating judgment— 
would «tiave given the world a work decisively superior to that 
of the German editor, whom I consider far inferior to the 
Frenchman in all tliose characters. Drakenborch availed him¬ 
self much less, ami with much less ingenuousness, thau he ought, 
of the critical labors of Crevier; though it appears, from the 
76th page of bis preface, that he was not restrained by any 
nicety of scruple from making the freest use of tfaem.^ 

lie produced, however,a work highly important and valuable 
to any future editor of Livy ; though little convenient or satis¬ 
factory for general use. it is valuable for the large collation 
which it affords of manuscripts and early editions; as well as 
from that enormous mass oi antecedent commentary and anno¬ 
tation, wh|{:b bq has collected with tAic German indiscrimina- 
ting industry. In stiort, bis edition may w^ell be considered as 
standing in place of all the preceding,•except Crevier’s. From 
these two editions, therefore, it was my first object to select, 
to combine, and to abridge the matter, that is most generally 
important to the classical reader. And, so far, I am not afraid 
to pronounce it very desirable, that stufltnts should be supplied 
with aonie such edipon, as 1 aimed at executing. For, 1 con* 
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fessy 1 da not think lh»t the want can be adequately mety as (I un¬ 
derstand) the trade in this country have endeavored to meet it, 
by reprinting the text of Drakcnborcli with the notes of Crevier! 
This, 1 should conceive, must form rather a comical combina¬ 
tion ; and certainly, in several places, it will exhibit a text much 
inferior to Crevier’s.” The volume, from which this extract is 
taken, deserves a place in the list of commentators, and critical 
writings illustrating Livy. 

Among, the editions of separate dialogues of Plato should 
have been inserted 

I 

. . Pbaedon cxplanalas ct cmendatus proleg. et annotationc 

Dan. Wyttcobachii 8vo. Lug. Itat. 1810.” 

The' reader will find a long account of it written by the editor 
himself in Miscellanea doctrina liber secundus, Bvo. Amst. 

1011. pp. 29—101). ' ^ 

Mr. M OSS lias not given many of Plautuses separate plays, 
and we therefore make the following oxtlact from Osaiiii s 
Auctarium Lex. Gr. (pp. 178—9), as it notices two of the 
Captivj^ one of which is mentioned in a note ; the other is :— 

prasstantissimo isto Ncspolitano, Fr. M. Avollinio, cujus editio 
apud exteros parnm cognita/ Noapoli a. 1807 prodiit, firmaritjiic driii- 
que auctoritatc editt. Cratnii<ki:i‘ ISnsileiT a. 1523. cviilgatai, ct aliirs, 
quee forma quarta Vnigo dicta hoc titulo cniissa cst: ContinetUur in hoc 
libellofunttuor Plauti conuediet; Amphit%*uo^ Atilulariay Duo CnptivijCi 
Menaami^ fnmiliarihusannoiatumibus dfchiratcr. Ad eaicem folit cli 
verit, quod Index si‘({uitiir, extant : JA^phcil comment at ioJajinisilapiista' 
Pit hononiemis in Mcnachmos, In vifrifia JIartholomei, anno IHJhJHV 
undecimo. Integrum cditioriis''taijus tituiiim exhibui, alibi, quantum 
^ soianip accurate iionduin descri]ituni/* 

Porsoni Adversaria. Lips. 8vo. 1814. 145. An indispensa¬ 
ble book to a critical scholar, on whose table tiiis volume ought 
ever to lie o|jen.’' 

. So says i^r. Moss; hut as the Leipsic reprint cannot boast 
much external beauty, he should, we think, have mentioned the 
English edition, which is a much greater ornament to a table, 
and has besides a portrait of the author. An interesting review 
Of notice of this volume appeared ht tiie Mus. Crit. Cantabr., 
No, L, and would probably be more entertaiiiiqg to many 
readers than the work itself. 


* novit qiiidem qui Captivos f'lauti iiuper edidit, Jo. Bosscha, 
Trqj^ti ad !{4ieotini, )nl7. 6vo., juvenb non sine latide nominandiis. 
Amnl jn Italia ipfti liber il[o Avellitiii, vifi cum hoc de liuerarum genere, 
tum'maxinie dc nuniorum vcteriim doctrina mcnlissimi, perrarus est, ut 
^ud biblto{Hila.*i I'riisira percniutere^’^ ^ 
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VoK 11. p. 528. Mr. Moss in this page mentions Harlesii 
Fabricii Bibliotb. Grieca. 12 vols. 4to. Hamburg. 1790~ 
I 8 O 9 . observing: 

^^This is a publication whicL no one can survey without admiring the 
diligent application and prodigious labor which must have been be^ 
stowed on the accnmnlation and classification^*’ &c. 

He does not^ howeveri state its unfinisiied condition; the 
cause of which we present to the reader in the words of Chr. Fr. 
Harless, the authors eldest son : ^ * 

Nihil magis doluit, quam necessitatem a temporis calamitate bibli* 
opolK honestissimcbsumme invito impositam, interrumpendi operis sis- 
tendasquo editionis, cujus ultimi duo tomi ex parte jam a manu b. 
patris praRpurati erant, ct cujus tarn cx relictis schedis, quam proprio 
labore finienrli atcjuc admodum occcssariis indicibiis supplementlsque 
instruendi foruan inposterum mlhi dabitm^opportunitas/’ p. 464. 

lliis promise, which we hope will not be forgotten, is after¬ 
wards repeated: ^ ^ 

Ex qutbus b. patris reliquiii liierariis^ mano sua scriptis anccdotis- 
que, forsan proximo sequentibus annis, si Deus vitam viresqnc et otiiim 
mihi dabit, selectiora ct ad usum eruditornm insignias facientia, in 
unum alterumve voliimcn colligerc ct in publicum edere equidem stu- 
dobo.’* Vita (>. C. Harless, reprifited in Yol. i. p. 476. of Miscellanea 
Critica, 8vo. IJildesicC. 1822. , 

Suetonius (Vol. ii. p. 630.). Mr. Moss djipears to have 
given less prominency than he ought to H, Glareanus’s edition 
of this adithor, of which Burman in the preface to his own edi¬ 
tion speaks thus handsomely: 

Qnas (notas) idco in hac edifione omnes legi voliii, quia vir file cl 
doctrina et ncri satis dijudicandi vi prirditus, id fere et in Snetonii 
liac et alioriim scriptoruui a se curatorum editionibus, semper egit, ct 
oinissis vuJguribus, ad ilia potissimum animum iiitendcrct, qiiie aut 
ab aliis pra'fermissa sunt, aut in qutbus ipsi difiicuUas et scrupuliis 
qiiidaio iujectus fuit, cpicni vcl ipse cximit, vel, de hisHocis amplins 
deliberandi occasioneni dans, felicioribus ingenlis explananda relin- 
qiiit: in his hoc in primis agit, ut ad quas loca Egnatius et alii ante 
suam astatem viri docti liaeserunt, lucem aliquam adferret.*' 

Lips. 8vo. 1748 et 1773. Ernesti. 14s. These editions are 
held in little estimation, and ure by no means such as from the 
literary charqpter ^tid various erudition of the editor might have 
been expecied.” Mr. Moss, p.^GS2 —Fr. Aug. Wolfius gives a 
very dift'ereut account of this edition ib the preface to the one 
which he superintended. (4—5.) 

Hanc vero J. A. Ernesti editionem statim a. 1748, et multo magis 
a. 1775, ah ipso renovatam, tany> consensu probanint intelligcntes ju- 
diccs, lit nulli similinm operuni bujus Viri pestponendam censcretit; 
in Batavis etiain, uhi accuratissima Oudondorpiana prostabat, docforcs 
publici cam lectoribus siiis adhibuorunt. Atque liabct sane, prieter 
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pnAabUem texlui recenaiotieiii, qnod in eommentario adolcscnnlibus 
scripto eximio cooiiqcndari po 9 sU» per^picuato rerum ad queinquo lo¬ 
cum pcrlineiitiuni expliratiuiiciii, pit ram siioqiie scripture dignain die- 
lionem, prudeiitem dclecfiim aunotatioiium illi leetorum class! idonea- 
rum; denique laudes cas oriines, quibus Ernesti! disciplinaper Germa- 
iilam aalaberrima fuisae perbibetur/’ 

P* 633. Lips. 8vo. 1802. Wolfii. An elegant and accurate 
edition.” Moss. Where the elegance of this edition is, we can¬ 
not see. Mr. Moss should have said that it was in four volumes, 
and that \tie two letter contained Isaac Casaubon^s celebrated 
commentary, of which Burman speaks thus: 

** Licet exquisifac eroditionis plcnisKimiis liic sit commentariuK, ubc- 
riora tamen prsestare potuisset vir iusigiiis, nisi vita ejus variis migra- 
liontbus, curis domesticis publicis ita i’uUset agitata, ut nmiquam fero 
ad elaboranda scripts sua liquido et screno animo potuerit vacare. 
Hoc in omnibus fero scriptis suis queritur, qua? iiicboiita verius quam 
perfecta die! possiint, ut pra^ter ba^tcra in his in Suctonium animad- 
versionibns ud Tib. xlv. ubi animuiii sibi non dcj^ssr, voluiitatem etiani 
superessc, sed etiani sol rh api.ifkfji.foi semper bactciius deluisse, quod sua 
scripts prodcre niniis testiiiauter cogcrctur, futetur, ct hiric auimadver- 
slonibus suis deinde appendicuiam adjccit, et tandem Partsiis certiorem 
sedem et oiium nactus anno 1C 10 auctas edidit suas in Suctonium 
animadversiones.’^ 

P.676. ^^Terentius. 8vo. Hal®. 1811. Bruns. 25.” is men¬ 
tioned. This edition, which Mr. Moss will not procure at the 
sum he is pleased to give it, is a very useful one, and contains 
I). Kuhnken’s Schol® on this i^uihor. They are iiichided in 
the London reprint of Zeunius, a circumstance of which Mr. 
M. does not seem to be aw^arc. A more full and accurate copy 
of these dictate in Terentium, was promised by Car. 1\ [lein- 
ficb, but whether it has appeared or not we cannot tell. See 
Additamenta ad Th. Chr. Harlesii Br. Not. Lit. Rom.—scrip- 
sit Carok IJr. H. Klugling. 8vo. Lipsi®. I8I9. p« '21^—We 
.may obseri^ that the date of Baskerville’s editions should be 
1772. 

These volumes are by no means free from typographical 
blunders, and considering the nature* of the work, they were, 
perhaps, to be expected qnd excused ; but as Mr. Moss states 
it to hpve crept through *the press, they are faG» than there 
ought to be* He gives 145. as the price of Porsoni Aristo- 
phauica in one page, and in the next I65., though this latter 
may perhaps, like the Eustathius which he mentions, be a Aoe 
copy.” D’Arnaud’s Atiimadversiones are sometimes charged 
tbi^ gMMieA, jmd sometimes three (sliiliings. 

The hyperbolical and vague opinions of Furhman might have 
beetf omitted without lessening,the value of the work* So much 
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attention need not have been paid to foreign translations; and 
then the authors at the end of the second volume might have 
received an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disap'pointcd, on our first perusal of Mr. Moss’s volumes, 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics, 
or of the later volumes of those left unfinished; but of this de¬ 
fect we anticipate a delightful sijpplement in the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 


NOTICE OF 

The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concernii^ 
GOGUE, the last tyrant of the Church; his invasion 
of ROS, his discomfiture and final fall; examined, 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn, 
12mo. pp. liv, + 175. et Supplement, 28. 

• 

'This is one of the most extraordiii^y attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Chpistian^s Survey, 
by the samt*^ author, contained some bold positions, and speedily 
prodiicad a controversy, which the preface to this volume is in¬ 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to the 
body of the work, we shall confine ourselves to the single pro¬ 
phecy of Ezekiel’ discussed in it, although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus :—** Son of man! set thy 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief princ^ of Me^ 
shccli and Tubal, and prophesy against himJ "^—the LXX. 
this passage is rendered, Fcoy, up^ovra Pwc, Mzalx, hoi] Bo/SsA, 
Gogue^^ the chief of lios, eshech, and ThobeL Thus, though 
the Hebrew when,used as an appellative, signifies head, 

or c/r/e/*, the Jewish translators considered it here as a proper 
name, Itos. Jeroni, not tiudittg any such proper name 

among the families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis* ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta¬ 
tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 


< C ixxviii, xxxix. > Ezek. xxxviil, 2. 

^ The o in rAy, obsci^es Mr. Penn, is long, as in so; which can only 
be r||iiclercrl in English by subjuining the mute vow^s ue. p* 
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nom; and liU iaterpretatioo, estaUislied in the Latin verxion 
of the Scriptures, lias universally prevailed throughout the West¬ 
ern churches.” * Symuiachus and 'riieodotioii consider it as a 
proper name. /\ud after investigation, Bochart thinks it a geo- 
gra^ical term, with which Michaelis agrees, as welt as Arch¬ 
bishop Newcomc, in his translation of this prophet. 

Having adduced these, and, other authorities, which appear 
conclusive, Mr. Penn supports his decision by an eaainination 
of tlie ^1^»rd8 Meshech and Tubal, These are fairly demon¬ 
strated to be Mo$cow and SiberiOf whose capital is named 
Tobolsk, from the river Tobol. It is remarkable, that in Kze- 
kiel's prophecy against Tyre,* Tubal and Meshech are de¬ 
scribed as trading in brass, copper abounding in Siberia. “ And 
thus the three denominations united in the prophecy, point out, 
with equal capacity and conciseness, those widely eatended re¬ 
gions, which, at the present day, we denominate collectively, 
the Russian Empire.”’ ’ ' 

This question being decided, another arises immediately. 
Our transladon reads, Gog, the laud of Magog, but the 
sentence, when duly and critically examined, rejects that inter¬ 
pretation altogether; since Gogue, the individual in question, is 
described as * qf the land,‘ that is (by a construction, common 
the Hebrew with the Greek tongue) ' Sovereign of the land ’ 
of Mi^ogue.”^ And the word chief (RHCO) he proposes to render 
cloud, as being derived from to stir up, or ascend, a sense 
given to in several passages.’ The verse, then, according 
to Mr. Penn, reads thus : G oo u E, of the land ^ M a oog u k, 
the cloud [or, invader’f] of Ros, Mosc, and 1 obl.” 

The terms Gog and Magog arc not satisfactorily explained, 
but, being associated with Gamer in the sixth verse, must b<‘ 
referredlo Europe. Josephus, indeed says, that Magog founded 
■ the Magoga, whom the Greeks called Scythee. * Mr. Turner, 
who has taken great pains to clear up the hbtory of these 
nations, considers the Scythians as the second wave of popula¬ 
tion flowing from Asia, or successors to the Keltic tribe, and 
tlierefore situated westward of Gaul.? ** Eusebius applied the 
name of Magogue to the Celts, or Gauls; Ambtosius to the 
Goths; the author of t{)e * Alexandrian Chronicle ’ to the 
quitanif pr inhabitants of the south-west of Gaul; and die 

if _ 

1%. 15. ** * C. jsi^vii. 13. * 3 p, 82. 4 p. 26 . 

’ See Psalm cxixv. 7 . Jerem. x. 13. li. 16. Prov« xxv. 14. 

JimI. i. 6. - » 

' Introduction tu Ili&tory of Anglo Saxunsi foiirlli edition. 
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Chaldean interpreter to the Germans x all looked for the Ma> 
gogue of Scripture in the west of Europe," * In Welsh, Ma¬ 
gog denotes the land of Gog, or land of swiftness, a term not 
inapplicable to the Gaulish invasions: nor is it unlikely that a 
paranomasia would be used, as Taliesshi calls the Saxons 
AUmyn, not simply as meaning Alemanm, but because that 
word denoted foreigners in a con^mptuous sense. * 

Gogo, whicb Mr. Penn adroitly renders Goevue with Moreri, 
is the name of Uie first Maire da Palais of, the Frenfs, a per¬ 
sonage well known in mediaeval history. Being an Austrasian 
by birth, he was literally of the land of Magogue. Thus France 
appears to be the land from whence Gog is to emerge. , 

The objection whicb arises from the fifth verse, Persia, Ethi¬ 
opia, and l iiiyn wUk them, is resqjved by Mr. Penn into a 
comparison, ^^is, be observes^ is a very common form, in 
which the particle denoting comparison is not expressed, but 
understood; and tne Comparison is only marked by the pecu¬ 
liar relation established between the members of the sentence. 
.... The European nations are the proper objects of the pro¬ 
phecy ; the Asiatic and Africap nations are introduced as fami¬ 
liar patterns of illustration.'’ The principal examples in which 
the comparative 3 is omitted, he adds, may bep found in Ntd- 
dius’ Lexicon of Hebrew Particles, p. 358. See Exod. xix. 4* 
.lerem. ^x. 3. ibid. xv. 18. xxvi. 18. Ezek. iv. 12.^ 

In the sixth verse, we read df Gomer, and all his bands, the 
luiuse of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands. 
H ere Mr, Penn has employed a great deal of learning to prove 
that the Gauls {KeU<c and Calata) are the descendants of Go- 
mer> 


r " * ■ ■ 

* P|». 49—50. 

^ Turner’s Vindication of the Ancient Dritish Poems.—^The word ma 
is now obsolete; Man is the familiar form. 

* Pp. 9?—99. 

^ Tilt fullowing table may**bejusefiil to the reader. Sec Genesis a. 91 . 

Japhetlip eldest son of Noal^ 


T 

Askenaz 


Biphatb 

Togarmah 

For Oiminutc investigation of this 


Javan Tubal Mesliech Tiras 

1 (sce He- 

, rod. iv. 47.) 

Elishah 

Tarshish 

Kittim 

Uodanim or Dodanim. 

subject, see Wells’s Sacred Geography. 
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The word Gomari, which Joaephus applies to this notion, 
is olinost the same in pronunciation with the British Cymry, 
Mr. '('urner has shewn the identity of the Cymry and Kimmerii; 
while such as prefer a more circuitous route, may arrive at the 
same conclusion by these stages: ' 

Gomari 


Kimmerii 

Kimbri 


, Cymiy (pron. Kumri). 

The word Galata comes from Catt, a Gaulish appellation, 
which in the plural number, according to Dr. Gillies,' becomes 
Celt (or, to mark the pronunciation, Kelt); the g is a change 
sustained in the oblique cases: hence the word Galli appears to 
have flowed. 

On Togarmah, M ichaelis observes, that, “ if Comer denotes 
the Gauls, Togarmah muft denote some nation of the Gauls.” * 
This name is fbund in the Gallic settlements in Asia Minor (the 
Trochmi), and is derived by Strabo from a leader of some such 
name.^ Other coincidences are subjoined, which it ir not ne¬ 
cessary to follow'. 

Perhaps our readers have already anticipated the conclusion, 
that tlie invasion of Russia is prefigured here. Succt'eding 
events have assisted this opinion, as fully as the most sanguine 
commentator could wish, but there are incidental difficulties. Is 
it satisfafftoty, for example, to say that c. xxxix. v. 7, 9) IS, 17, 
refer to believers in general i Such, however, as insist on the 
accomplishment of the prophecy in recent events, are not adopt¬ 
ing a conclusion by any means rash; and the book deserves at¬ 
tention from every biblical student. Major Rennell bad previ¬ 
ously explained these chapters byitbe Scythian invasion of Me¬ 
dia, * but bis hypothesis required a dislocation of chronology to 
be plausible for a moment. 


' Hist, of the World, from Alexander to Augustus. 

'* Spiceleg. Geog. Heb. Ext. p. 74. 

* As the«Greeks knew nothing of Keltic, we suspect the leader’s 

name to Ik roefely an apubllative, as liuariutt who commanded the Gal¬ 
lic migration, is evidently the Urp, surnaroed Lluyddog (or with the 
mighty host) of the Triads. • 

* Geography of llerodutub, p. 111. 
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Snroethiog we will add for future interpreters of |>ropb«e]r.— 
The juncrion of the two continents is evidently the scene of tfris; 
and in order to understand it, a knowlege of Hebrew, Persian, 
and Keltic, is necessary, to fix the localities. Few orientalists 
are Keltic scholars, and Mr. Penn does not qtpear to be much 
acquainted with Gallic. 


'CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


[Passage i« C/cero.] 

May 1 be dllowed to lay befose your readers an attempt to 
illustrate a passage in Cicero, Act i. lib. ii. in Verrem, which, 
I feel convinced, must have tried the patience of some of them f 
Should my attempt, however, be deemed a failure, 1 shall feel 
great pleasure, in seeing this passage more satisfactorily cleared 
up. 

1 may just observe that 1 have followed, in some measure, 
the interpretation of James Menard* whose commentaries are 
subjoined to the edition of the Orations by Grsevius. A per¬ 
son of the name of M inucius dies intestate: his property by law 
devolves to the Minucian famity; some one, whose name is not 
given, lays claim to the property, in consequence of supposing 
himself the heir, by virtue of a will of the deceased, which, it is 
believed, had been destroyed, or concealed. But not content 
'With commencing an action for the estate in the usual manner, 
first per litem vindiciarum, and afterwards, by the action dejure 
dominUy he applies to the Praetor, whom he bribCs, ^nd who, 
in consequence, inserts this clause in his edicJtum, urhanum^ for 
the express purpose of favoring the claimant. “ Edicto Ur- 
ham: Si de heredUate ambigitur, si possessor, (sic cum Ernes- 
tio interpunge et intelli^e)•^nsior/em non Cicero 

adds: Quid id ad Praetorem, uter possessor estf nonne id quaeri 
oportet,’utru‘tn possessorem esse oporteat i Ergo quia possessor 
est, non moves possessione; si* possessor non esset, non dares.” 
Now in order to understand all this, it appears to me necessary 
to keep the following circumstances in view: 1st. That the 
whole passage respects the temporary possession of,tfae estate, 
during die law-suit; 2d. that the claimant had ^plkd to the 
Praetor for temporary^ possession; dd. that the Praetor, by the 
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clauM in the edict, partly quotra by Cicero, ** si lahula testa- 
menti non proferrentwr” gave up thd temporary possession of 
the estate to the claimant; and 4^. that the Pnetor remitted to 
diis constituted possessor the usual obligation of giving security 
not to do any dabiage to tlie estate during the law>suit. 

In the passage in question, which 1 have just quoted, the 
word smnsio, according to Menard, who seems to be right, 
is put lor satisdafio; this is also the opinion of Ernesti, who 
has this fiote on the words of the text: Non moves possessione, 
1. e. etsi non satisdct, quod qui recusabant possessione moveban- 
tur ex jure.” • 

I thus freely translate the passage. From the Edictum Ur~ 
hanum. In a contest respecting an heirship, if there is a pos¬ 
sessor, he shall not be bopnd to give security not to do damage 
during the action. What dons it signify to the Praitor who is 
the possessor t Ought he not rather to enquire who deserves to 
be the possessor ? Now, by the clause‘^in your edict, because 
such a person happens to be the possessor, you do not remove 
him from the possession even although he gives no security; 
but you make no provision for delivering over the possession to 
the right person, should the other be found to be improperly in 
possession. Cieero here adds: ** Nusquam enim scribis, neque 
tu aUud edicto amplecteris, nisi earn causam pro (ju& pecumam 
aceeperas.” Thus out of two members which should constitute 
this clause of the edict, you insert one only; which is a convin¬ 
cing proof, Uiat it was not composed for general purposes, but 
for this particular cause. It is quite clear that the Pnetor ought 
to have given temporary possession of the estate to the Minu- 
cian family, who, as next of kin to the deceased, were intitled to 
it, by a Jaw of the twelve tables ; and not to the claimant, who 
only Buppo^ himself the heir, but produced no will to prove 
his title, and who, consequently, could have no just pretensions 
to the estate, in this interpretation your readers will perceive 
that I have differed toto coelo from Asconius, who, I say it with 
due reverence, seems to me to have forgotten himself intirely 
on this occasion. ' 


Lancaster, Jan., 1826. 


W. D. 



NOTES OJS THE ANTIGONE. 


[Concludedfrom No. LKIV."] 


737. ?Tjf otvipos hi’ woe] This sentence was meant in one 
sense by Uaenioii and understood in another by his fatlier, as 
ajtpears from the context. Hiemon meant to say, liiat^the city 
was n«t deserving of llit* name, which coitsisied of but one 
citizen : there1>y lytendiiig to insinuate that the tyraniiica) con¬ 
duct of his father would cause all the inhabitants of Thebes to 
fo sakc their couuiry. Creon interpreted the words to signify, 
that Ha*nion judged that to be no cit) which was under the 
dominion of man. In the forns^r sense, the sentiment is 
the same as * 

CE. R. 56. cJjwySiv hriv ours mpyoe oSre vsivff 

Spr/U,0l UvSoMV ^UVOtXO’JVTCOV h(0. 

742. ha. hx>ii laav irargi] Verbs of motion follow'ed by 
with a genitive case signify, to be involved or engaged in tiie 
action denoted by the noun: Infrc—engaged in litigation with 
your father.” • 

So Phten. 20* x«i Traj cro5 oixoc jSi^crgrai a^aroj, 

489- Kcii iJLr) S*’ rwSe xa) 

See Riomi. 395. CE. C. 899. Or. 1301. Andr. 417. 

‘]n the former part of this line Porson at Orest. SOI. reads 
TTul KxKKTTs foT TcuyxxmorTc. But t(> lliis alteration Scha?ffer 
objects, on the authority of Herman, who contends, Horn. H.to 
Apoll. 14. tliat whole the iulorjection c2 is used with a sub¬ 
stantive and adjective, it is placed immediately before that 
word which is emphatic. Qui a! olxTfo) Trxihg elicit^ miseros 
ailoquitur qui sunt pueii; qui m Treudsg olxrpoi, pueros, qui sunt 
miseri.’^ Jl this be true, cS xuxterre cannot stand here, since 
c5 xaxKTTs yrctl would be required. 

c3 %xyxtx\(rTr^ xa) fiXoiv ou^Sopa. Hipp. 630. 

756. SouXrtijxa] for SoDXoj, ?lie abstraqf for the concrete. See 
above, 320. • • 


758, aXijflgg;] This must not be mistaken for aXii^sg verum^ 
which is oxyton. **A\yidsg interrogatively is the language of one 
who is astonished at a preceding remark; and sometimes, as 
Brunck contends at Ran. Aristoph. 840,, it conveys an ironical 
question: in Latin, Ilnne , • 

02. R, 350. ^AXtfi^ \ ivnitu} <rs tcS xy}gijyiAecTi — is it so ? 

Cycl. 240. "'A^^yjS^g ; oux ouv xovISag oig rip^icr icop 

^ O^^sig auyuipetg. 

VOL.XXXIU. Cl.JL NO- LXV. C 
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See Sutdas in the word 

759* Itnpund; this is the common meaning pf this 

participle^ and xX»(m is used as in v. 734. in the sense of o6 
baud impun^. 

LE* R. S6S. oS ri ys mjfMvAg igilf. 

Phil, 1299* *A\\* oS Ti %a/gay, to8* opdooS^ 

Aristophanes uses the verb x^^S^ same sense. 

Plut.^4. ouToi fia r^y A^/xfirpa, Bquit. 

235, 

739* Aj. 243. xeixi iewi^oov 

76(i- Svrxf] The Chor. in QE, R. 1073. says : 

rl 'JTort fi€l3tixsv, OiSiVoy^, vx* uyplat^ 
a^u(r» Xv7ni}f ^ yuvij; 

for co*v^p read d*y^p, 

768. ^povfiTtt? ftil^ov ij xar^ayBp^j Let him entertain prouder 
sentiments than those which arc proper man. ^govstv pi>eya, 
signifies to be proud, as Phoeti. 

8 8* stgir’ avavSo^ pLsyx f govZvm 

778. TBu^srai to fiij Bavetv] llere the iiifin. witli the article in 
the accusative, is put for the genitive, as in OB. R. 1387* 

^ ouk av etr^opLYiV 

TO VoxXt7(rai roupLoy dSXtoy S/pi^a;. 

But it must be remembered tiiat the accusative of neuters is 
frequently found with verbs that tegularly govern a gen. or dat. 
Pheen. 1191* Herod, v. 101 • Time. iii. 1. 

782. Of h xTY^p^atri] This passage has excited much discus^ 
sion^ various emendations have been proposed, and not much 
good done. The schol. says, ou yip pi^ovov avipwvoiv iXXA xa) 
xTYipLarant epcopt^sv: love is exercised by man not only towards 
females,also towards wealth and property. Urunck trans¬ 
lates it pecudum visceribus, as if the reading were xr^^vtcri. It 
may mean perhaps^ who art found more peculiarly among men 
of property. 

783. {loiTiUxxif vapuaif] So Hor. ©d. iv. 13. 

( Hie virentis et 
Doctse psallcre Chiar 
Pulchris excubat jin genis. 

785. 8’ uTrtpvovrtOf] 

786. aypovojxoi^] 

Omnp adeo genus in 
Et genuj seqiiorf uin, 

In furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Georg, 

787€ aSaviroiv] Trach. 450. 

05toj yoip ipx^^ OTToof > 


terris honiiiiumque ferarumque, 
pecude^i picta^que volucres, 
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Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel* 

Love rules the court| the camp^ the grove^ 

And men below and saints above : 

For love is heaven^ and heaven is love. 

Eurip. Ir. Autig. 17. Trot fieyag $tog 

Aamg T8, SvrjTolf y’ ovSa/jdis ttTrdtrraTog 

And fr. Pbasdr. ’^Egcog y&f iv9pug ov jxovou; inip^iveti, 

ovS* au yvmlKu$f etkXa xed 0s£v ava> w 
Tscpatro’et, xiit) mi^ov ep^erccf 
xai TovS’ ctneipy^iv ou$’ 6 ifotyxpariig <r9ivit 
Zevg, oAX’ u?rf/xsi xal $e?uav eyxX/ysrdn. 

Furip. Hipp. 1272- 

See also Senec. Hipp. 273. and Eurip. chor. of Hippo). 527* 
788. 4^6u^tfips] I'his and other vAbal adjectives govern the 
same case as the verbs from which they are derived. So in 
PSaut. Aulul. % • 

Quid tibi ergo meam^ me invito, tactio est? 

Plato Apol. 17* yj ept,ij rd 6ecS mripetria —because thnipBTci 
governs a dative. 

i}ibpiu>y STT avigwTToov] m is Tiere not in the sense of Swiori— 
but the preposition—nor in the case K>f mortals jof a day. 

793. aviqtov ^Jvaijxov] This is the poetical manner of saying 
Viixog ^vyutfMoov ivSpdv, Eelow we have id fiotrpdai Xixrptov arai 
—whirl# means arcti (j^arpcpm y^ixoov . . • 

So Horace Od. i. 31. Premant Calena falce quibus dedit 

Fortuna vitem— 

for premant falce 

Quibus fortuna dedit Calenain vitem. 

807. Tav viurav o8ov] So Ale.626. 

TTpotriiTrar Ifiouaav uoTaTijv 65of. 

And Trach. 876. jSs^xe Ar^iumpu rijv TravooTanjv 

6S£v uTrutreov^ 

808. vearovSe ^syyo^] So Polyxena complains in Hec. 411. 

oSttot’ avdigjtuWoi vuv iretvvtrruTa, 

^Axrlm xuxXov 6’ ^Xi^ou <7rpo(ro;tfofta». 

Before Aj^p: kitls himself. Soph. Aj. 857. he says: 

xal Tov Stfpeur^v argoo’cvvegroi 

TavuerraTOv 8^, xoSttot* av$tg Sarepov. 

See Ale. 208. 

813. oSfl’ v/Aeva(ci8v] *^Avufi^og, uyufjJvatog cSv fi ixPV^ 

• Hec. 4I6. 

818. xeDfio;] Hiding*place: the form xivS/Awy occurs in the 
same sense at the commencement of the Hec. 




Notes on the Ai%iigone. 


8264 uTivfii] Firm or firmly adhering: so Eun fr. Temen, 2 , 
xa^oy y Kotr^s 

827. verpalu /SAacrra] See the story of Niobe in Ovid^s 
Metam. 

il^gatbias has Mrritten an elegant epitaph on her: 

'O o3tO; fivSoV OtJx VEXUV 

*0 vsxgis ouTog exrlg oix tu^qv* 
c *AX}C airog clutcu vfxpog eoTi kx) ra^og. 

833, xaTfuvft^sO ^Consigns to the sleep fof death]; it is used 
in this sense Hipp. 5fi2. 9 roT/xca foviw xxrevvpto's :* so xotfjil^co, 
soporem mortis induco, Hec. 477. 

* ray Zevg api^^iirupco xoijxi^si ^Xoyfji^co Kpovloxg. 
where Professor Monk would read xaraxoittS, for the sake of 
the metre. 

8 S 7 . TOicriv *<ro 6 go»j] This^is the reading of Brunck. He 
imagined that as the penult of hog is bhort/m the tragic writers, 
it continued so in the compound i<ro3eo^^ which Person proves 
not to be true, Eurip. Or. 9. Besides we should thus have 
a dactyl immediately followed by an anapa^st^ which Person 
says,, verj/ rarely^ Schseffer, mver happens in an anapaestic 
system. ^ 

838. yiX'X/xxi] Antigone considers herself insulted, because 
the chorus had hinted at her as being dead, ^dijxeva, v. 83(). 

845- Oij^ac T iixg/jLaTOv] ^ similar epithet is applied to 
Thebes, in Here. F. 467 . 

cri/ r T;(rl/x Oripuiv rcov CiXxppixTcov 

857* s^otfJTccg u, ifxol /a. (tt. r. 0 . [x/ycoyj. . .xKirmg xA. 
.da|3. has the same refortnee to ev{/aaaa^ TrOTjttou, as IjxoJ has to 
e^uu(rag fji.$p!fivug, Matlhiae, p. 54y. 

859 . fciTfog Tpivo^acTTov OiTOy] if these words be correct, they 
must be taken parenthetically, and governed by X6y:a or xxra 
understood, as they cannot be made to <lcpend on eipau<rag, 
which always has a genitive case after it. 

883,'^Ap* t<rT, aoiSiig] Literally, I>d you know whether one 
ought to say that 110 oii^p will put*an end to her chauntings and 
lamentations before she dies ? Creon, enraged aWhe continued 
wailings of Antigone, insinuates that there will be no end to 
them, and therefore orders them to take her away. 

897. Iy eXTriVi rps(ficu] Read IX 7 r/<riy. The tragic writers, 
though they sometimes make long by position syllables sliort 
bf nature, yet prefer ^U> keep them short; so that three examples 

where they are short, for one where they arc long, 
^araein a word ends witli a abort syllable followed by another 
^b'eginning with tw'o consonants such that the short syllablp may 
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continue short, Porson says Orest. 64. that there is no instance 
of undoubted authority, where it does not remain so. He 
therefore recommends the insertion of the paragogic v, where 

such lines occur as— 

irapUvov e/j,^ re firfrp) vuqiStoKe r^e^ttv. 

905. oi yap TTOT av] Tlie wife of Intapheraes. Herod, iii. 

1 IQ. alleges the same reason for rescuing from death her bro-:, 
ther in preference to her other relations. ^ • 

uvijq fih oiif aXXos yemro, si ia(/Jiu>v sdsXoi, xci 
rsKva iXKay si raSra ayro^a^ot/xr varpo^ Ss xal ftijTpoj ovx m /isv 
ijooovrwv, aSs\<Pso^ olv aXAoj fiiZsyi rpoyrcp ysvoiTO* ^ 

yOQ. xfierflavovTO^] sc. toD Trporigov Trotnog, The genitive of the 
participle fi« 4 uenlly stands alone without a substantive, where 
the subject is^easily seen from tljfi Context. See Electr. 1344. 
Tluic, ii. 6(). 

917 . aXcxrpov, ahfJtevuiov, oirs rov yafiotj {xspog] These three 
expressions only convey one idea, namely that Antigone was, by 
her being put to death prcn^aturely, deprived of marriage; and the 
repetitions are only used, in t]ie language of querulous sorrow, 
to excite a greater effect. Polyxena in Hec. 416. complains 
similarly—I die 

avvix(fog avufievaiogf coy fx ey^pijv tu^s^v, 

Hipp. 547. Tav fxh Oip^aXU 

T:Sj)^Vy SXjjya XexTfcov, 
ayavt§ov to yrp)y xal 

In Electr. Soph. 492. a\sxrp* oivvix^a yoig syrefSa 

fxiaipomv yujxwv dfXihXYuxaff • 

The terms here used are in a different sense from these of An¬ 
tigone, though there is the same repetition. 

919 * 4 SucTfto^o^J For the use of the article heft and v. 922* 
see above, v. 31. 

926 . vaiovTsg . . . vjfxapryixfreg] The plural masc. applied by 
Antigone to herself. This is an instance of Dawes’s canon, if 
a woman speak of herseff \fi the plural number, she must use 
the masculine gender; and if she use<hc masculine gender in 
speaking oflierself, she must also employ the plural number. 

929 . avi/xcov «• • piTtaX] The same figure is found above, 
V. 136. 

e5r6?rvfi ptTrulg syilirrmy uvsfxwv, 

931. TouTcov to7o*iv otyoviri] tovtwv sc. svexa—op account of 
such conduct, i. e. if she will not ctese froili her violence. 
There is need of the paragogic v vi’illi ayou(ri, since the (ruva^sw 
laid down by Bentley as prevalent in anapaestic verse, requires 
thaft the last syllable of every anapaestic line should not be (what 
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18 called by grammarians) common^ or indifferently long "or 
short. The (rava^na however does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus* And that the last syllable of ayowt cannot be 
made long before see above, v. 897. 

938.0fo{ re irorpoyeveij] Oeo* is here, and very frequently else- 
wfaerCi used as a monosyllable. Herman reads dsoi narpoyivtls 
r*| the words as they stand militating against his canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapaestic metre. 
For the same reason* in 

941* fiatnXlia is altered by Schaeffer to r^y 

T^V. 

/SacriXi^' fj ^oLtrtXetet-^So^. * Hesych. 

948* oTa TTfog oifitfv] ^riie repetition of oloq in the same sentence 
is almost peculiar to the C^r^ks, and gives great strength to 
the passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 752. of ipya oJa xaxa. 

Ale* 145. ^/2 rXTf/iop, c7etg olog wv diiupravets ^ 

Trach. 1046. kKvovv e^pi^a TAtrSe ^upt^^opag, flXat, 

iyaxrogp o7aig ohg wv eXawsra/. 

See more instances in Monk’s Alcestis, 145. 

944. Javaag] J^or. Od. lii. Ifj. 

Inclusam Danaeo turris ahciiea 
Robustseque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae mnnierant satis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris. 

The story of Danae is related in Apollodorus, lib. 2. 

945. aXXa^ai] *AK\ccTrco, in its original meaning, signifies, 
to cAange, and here Danae is said to have changed the light” 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus say^ that she changed the chambers of death for slavery, 
or escaped the chambers of death : 

ihXa^a<r* Alia SaKafioug, 

955. 6’ o^u^oy^og] This son of Dryas was Dycurgus. 

Homer inentimu^the offence comiqitl^d by him, but not the 
punishment heW dlluded to, subsequent to it. Jl« Z. 130. 

Ou8i yip 6t}Se ApCavrog uio; xparephg Avxoogyog ^ 

Afjp og pu ifoltrtv ^Woug^violo’iy egtl^tv* 

\, ^Og vore p,aiyofjLBvoio Amvotroio TiSt^vag 
i^ ^ l pS eoB xar* iiya^sop NvG‘riiov" at S* ufua vdtrat . . 

ctvtpofovoio Auxovgyou 
H^iyoftfVflh .... 

pKaf fMV ru^Xoy eSijxe Kpivov iraT;« 

vapi Se Kuavictiv . • « cu «rai.] This very difficult passage 
I verbum verbo translation, on the supposition that die 
cqrrecj. Brutick renders ^opeag as if it were ^opta the 
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gen., and passes over the difficulties sicco pede* See the my¬ 
thological story in Lempriere under * Pbineus/ And neai 
the twin sea of the Cyanean waters, the shores of the Bosporus 
and the Thracian Salmydesus (where Mars is the presiding god 
of the cities) beheld an accursed wound inflicted on the two 
sons of Phiiieus by a cruel wife, producing blindness on the 
cruelly mangled balls of their e}as, by the pointa of swords and 
shuttles [used] by bloody hands. And the wretched youtha^ 
pining away, mourned the wretched fate oi their motfiier, hav¬ 
ing [as she bad] a wretched offspring in consequence of her 
marriage, or, havmg an offspring who from the treatment of their 
st^'p-mother could not engage in marriage. And she [thg step¬ 
mother, Idsea] derived her origin from the ancient Erecbtbida^; 
and in distant caves she was nouij^hed amidst her paternal 
storms,—the daughter of Boreas, fleet as the horse over the lofty 
hins,~the daughter of ^the gods. But even against her the ever*- 
living gods directed [their vengeance] O child/' 

967 * Twin, because the straits unite tbe 

Euxine sea with the Archipelago. 

9^)9* SaXfivifiiTog] This is aj[>ay in the Euxine sea, described 
by .£sch. Prom. v. 7S^. as particularly dangerous to sailors. 

JTaXftuSijtr/a yviSog 
i^Qpo^evog vaurfjct, priTpuii vsav. 

971* ’Sio-o'cTcri d^iveiSaij] The two sons of Phincus, Piexippus 
and Pandion, or according toothers, Gerymbas and Aspondus, 
by his first wife Cleopatra the daughter of Boreas. Here 
the participle (and it is so of an adjective) takes the gender 
and number of the gen., but the case ot the noun which governs 
that genitive. II. B. 459. 

(Sot* opvidoov Trsrerjvdjv itqXKa 


h6a xa» evSu voroovrxi uystk\opi.BVUi xTsgoyBacri. 

So Aj. 168. wTijywv ccysXotif psyotv ulyviriov VTrcIStia’uvrsg, 

• Maithiae G. G. p. 628. 

1001. ^flo^yov, ipvlSctiv ... xXa^ovraj]^ This is called by gram<- 
niarians the icpog to (nn[jLsitvo(jt.evov—xXut^ovTag being put 

in the plural number, as if pdsyyiievovg had preceded. 

So Hec. ^ 17 . 6 riviXica^ yikp traif, uirip rvpi^fiov fotvs)g 

wav (TTpirevp ' EXX^vtxoy, 
Tpig o7xov iiduvovrag imXiuv rrXariiy. < 

$u66vovT9tg —as if votvroig (rTpotneorag 'EXXrl^Kovg haa preceded. 

R. 964. rt bS yuvai, erxoTroirrf Tif 

T^v nvSofictynv irrlav, fj rove am 
xXil^ovTcig opyte. 




1011. Of eiiveloping fat> of the fat 

which enveloped the limba of the victim. Here has 

an active signification! though in general verbal uouna in irrog 
are used passively. 

Trach. 445. Shtt e'i t< ry T’avSgl, tjSs rij wtp 

So that if I were to blame# 

Hec. 1117. vTTO^ro^ mv Sij Tpcoixiig ci?^coff‘ecti$ ,. . 

Being suspicious of the capture of Troy. 

jdBsch. Prom. v. 890. rol^ 7rs^ocp<r!oig KTunoig 

wtiTTog, Tivacro'ccy ttv^ttvoov /SsXoj, 

Sef iE. C. 1031, Phoen. 2lG. Philoct. {>b8. 

1021. ouS’ ogvig eviT^fiovg uTTofpoi^Su (3oa$] *^l"his line has neither 
caesura nor quasi csesura*^ Sucti lines occur more frequently 
ill ^sch. than in the other tvogediaiis. 

iE. R, 738, Vi Z?D, t/ jxoi £ga(7a. /SsjSo^Xrycrai Tisgi; 

1022. ^sfigxreg] This is an anacolutuon; the plural partici¬ 
ple being referied to tiie singular because ogvi; is taken 
in a collective sense.' 

102S. o'xaioTi^T' o$X*<rxav5i] kicurs tlie imputation of folly. 
’O^XeTv and o^Xio-xaveiv in jirose writers govern a genitive, in the 
tragic writers gfjnerally, and in Liuipides always, an accusative 
of the imputation incurred : &>fXy)crsju.6V, ilcc. 327. and 

audaStav o^XicrxttVEi, M^d. • 

1030. tIv fiavdvT* eTTixTavelv] To kill the dead over again, or 
in addition. 


1034. cevopog toDSs] uvrjp oie is used by a person speaking to 
designate himscir. 

1038. ^HKsHTgov] properly signifies amber : but Eustatli. 
Odyss. ^ p, 1483- savs that Sophocles had used the woid in a 
boljd manner to denote gold; Sardis being situated on the 
Pactolus, which was famous for its golden satnis. But it is 
difficult to imagine that Sophocles would u^e both ijksxTpov and 
^putriv in the veiy same sense in two<^cousecutive lines. 

1084. Toiccvra crou] The order of die W'ords is —ware ro^orrig, 
a^ijxai roiaoToc ro^s6uccT^(rov xapS!sc$ 6ufiM 
Hec. 603. TOiawra jxJv 8^ voug ero^iutrsv 
108fi. Tflov tru] Tm is here used for wv —the article for the 


relative^ as 1035 . ivpuxTog uf^lv eSfu rorv VTret) yevovg, Valckenaer 
at Hipp. 527 . had edited fpa^, epwg og xar oyLudrm —to the 
^ir^ury of the metre! ^vhicl| evidently requires the article 
FVsense of the relative. This usage is common in 
^‘*and not unfiequent in the tragedi/iiis. 
pt. Theb. 30. (TxoTroug Sg xayoj x«i xseroirrilpag (rrgacToS 

ToUfc iTSTroiJa f/,r^ fACtrdv oCm. 
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See also Hipp. 468, Pers. J60. Baccb. 712* Trach. 730, 
47, 381. CE. K. 1379, J427. CE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of the Attic writers, the tragedians only use the article for the 
relative, not the comic and prose writers—and these only in the 
neuter and in the oblique !Malihr<c G. G. p. 4C4- But 

the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted by^he 
quotation from Hipp. 527. on the opposite page. * 

1087. c2 TTficT, (Tu 8* aTTay? 8oju»ou^] When a pyson is 
suddenly addressed in the Greek traj^edics and other composi¬ 
tions, with ort^ithqut the interjection the noun is placed first, 
then the piotioun> and uftciwinds the particle. 

’")rcst, 10f)3. //uAaSnj, cry S' f/|Lc7v toD Covoo yevoD /3pa/3etJf.« 

‘JiO. '11$ BpotT ooxviriryig TapvcrlvTegog opvtg^ 

^ ’i2 UspCTYJ, (TV 8* Slxy}$, 

108y. yv£ Tge^giv] Verbs whicfl^ indicate a perception by 
means of the eMernal^sc^iscs or the understanding, take after 
iheiii a participle where tlie Latins would use the accusative 
and the inrtn. mood. Hut where the result of those verbs is to 


be expressed, ihcii the Greeks ::lso use the infin, as here: 

1 iius— ^•tyvojcrxa) 5y)jro; c2v—Pknovv that ! am mortal, 
yiyvwcrxa; I know how to die. 

1. e. how to die is the result of the knowledge, ^ee v. 472. 

1093 . Tgi^a] J cast around my own head 

while ha if, ui ilu* strict usage of.llie middle voice. 

Ibid. ex iJLs\ulvYi$] Piopert. iii. 5. 

Alque ubi jam Vencrem gravis inlerceperit annus, 
Sparserit el ?iigras alba senecta comas. 
lOyS. ed^ov\la$ Sei] For the different governments of SeT and 
;^g^, see Person. Orest. 659. EvfiovKiag and in the fol¬ 

lowing line tI Zr^Tct isi Sg5v, w'ould not be Greek. ^ • 

11(32. xai doxslg TrotpsixaSsiv] These words would generally 
denote, And do vou stem to submit, or yield r But here the 
context requires that lju.5 should be understood before ^ragsixa- 
6eiv, and the passage translated, And do you think that 1 ought 
to yifdd ? • 

In Lurip. Iiec#756. ^rarijg vtv IfeTreft^^sV, OjSpcoScSy SavgTv. 

His father sent him out of the epuntry, fearing that he (Polydo- 
rus) should die. * 

1103. a-ovTgjxvoucTi] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. he schol. explains it by *<ruvTOftc«^ xaTaxoVroucri xat 
j3«XXorcri, ^ ^ ^ 

1105. ft6V, xagSla$ 8’ l^iVrdcjxai to 8gav] Brurick finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the t\vo 
lines yius : 
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% 

■ 0? iLOl’ itoKtf jui.(t>, xapSlaf S’ i^ltrTafAeu- 
ri SpfV 8* ewayxjn, KOt^l Swiia^Teov. 

But there will be no need for alteration, if ^ts can be understood 
before to Speiv : that it can be and is understood frequently before 
the infinitive is certain, but it is not so clear whether it can before 
theaarticle and infin. On the latter supposition, the passage may 
be thus translated: lliough'very loth, ao<l>yet 1 quit my former 
resentqgent, [sc. against Antigone and Polices] so as to act 
[according to your suggestion]: and a difficult contest roust 
not be carried on with necessity. , 

1107< hr ofXXoKTi Tghre] Read aXXoKTiy. See above at V...897. 

Did. J7o?Mavvfu] Bacchus was called by many names: 
Bacchus, lacchus, Lyaeus, Evius, Ditliyrambus, Dimetrius, 
Irapfaiotes. . 

1118. ^IraXia^ Schol. 8id to ToXuaftxt\ov 

X»p«s- • * 

1119. fiiStif Ss vetyxolvov ... ] The order seeros to be, fLiSeig 

8t wyxoivov w xoXeoi; '£XR>(riy/a;. The epithet xayxoivou 

is here applied to Ceres, from the universality of support which, 
as the goddess of com, she affdrds to men. 

1126. virep SiXo'^ov wpats] 'riiis rock is mount Parnassus, 
which had tw2 peaks or tups, where two altars were kept con¬ 
tinually blazing. 

Phron. 233. A irerpA 7rrjpo$ 

Sixopufojt treXctf uirep axgcov 
Baxj^€lcuy ^lovvtrov* 

See Bjjccb. S02. 

1128o KoDgvxiui Nu/j[.^xi] So called because they lived near 
Corycit^^ the name of a cave in mount Parnassus. 

1145. trfoyoevTa yopfl/tov.] This was either the Straits of 
Euboea, or much more probably the Sicilian sea. 

115B, yap dpdoT • • •] Eutvj^ouvta refers to the nearer 
verb, and Soarvyovura to the one mqre remote. The sentiment 
contained^l^me two lines is niel with in many writers; though 
the elevatim^iHvthe liufnble and the depressiijn of the proud, is 
att^Uted to a higher source than chance or fortune. 

nor. Od. i. 34. • * Valet ima sunimis 

Mu tare et insiguem atteiiuat Deus, 
Obscura promeiis. Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stiidore acuto 
•*Su8tuUt; hie posuisse gaudet. 

Senec. Thyest. Queni dies vidit v^niens superbum, 

Hunc dies vidit fugiens iacentem. 
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See Hes. xal ‘H(ibq. Diogenes Laert. book 1. relates 
that Cbilon tiie philosopher being asked what God did, an¬ 
swered, that ra plv u\)n)Xa rawiivouv, 8e Tuiruvai v^wv. 

1160. x«l jtMVTif ou6b\s\ So Aj. 1436. oilta)s iiMtris 

T&v luXXivTon S, T« irpa^u ... 

1166. oray irpol&tnv aySptf...^^y roOrov] Mark here ^ 
transition from the plural to the sirtguiar under different cir- 
cumetanccs from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. » 

117S. Tsfivacrtv' o! $g dicovrs; alrioi 0ayslv] The plurals are used 
to increase the pathos, in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark: riSvao’i 
refers only to Hsmon, and o! (uvrig to Creon: with Bavelv the 
article rev is omitted. 

1173. ecM^eipJ The context show^bat auro^eip may sig¬ 
nify a person suffering an act inflictetfeither by himself or by a 
near relation. « • 

1177. uvTos irpof avnv] By his own hand ; so the messenger 
CE. R. 12S7> announces that Jocasta bad perished air^vgog 

auT^f. 

1182. leattoc] Porson. Pbcen. 1362. makes wspi understood 
before neulog: the same construction occurs OS. C. 307* 

xXucDV <rou ievp' ifi^erat Tu^vg. 

Indeed the schol. on this passage of the Antigone suppfies 

1184. ovcog Ixolfiiijy euyjxaroiv yrgoo'^ogog] That 1 might come 
to address tny prayers : wpoa-^yopog is also used actively with a 
gen. in CE. R* 1437. ottoo x. t. X. ^ 

1186. umcnroco-TOv iruXijf] And I happen to be iinfamning 
the bars of the gale viohnilif torn open,*' sc. through her im¬ 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised b^ the do¬ 
mestics of her family. 

1194. jxax9a(r(roi]uu* . . . ^avouftefl*] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

] 195. <5g9oy ^ ’X^9e/ aeJ] Itfstances where the adjective pre¬ 
dicated of the substantive is puf in the neuter gender, occur in 
almost every page of Greek and Latin : I'ris/e lupus slabulis, 
Dulce satis humor, Varit/m and mutabi/e semper fcemina, Virg. 

Jeivov yuval^tv ul Sf cvSivcuv yovai. 

Ii97. vijXee^] derived from and heog pity^ signifies^ pri- 
niarily, unpity///j?, and it is so used by Homer 11. T. 292. 

xal iyro <rro/jiu^oug apfwv rafie vaXxoJ# * 

But here it denotes unpiiiee^, and likewise in VE. R. 180. 
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yrjKea Ss yeveSxa 
7rp6$ TreSep SocvaTYi^opo) 
xelrai otvotxrms* 

yqXes^, 4 »ti tou iXsoy^ /atj rv^ov* 

119 ^. *J5yo$/av] The goddess Trivia, another name for Hecate. 
1209 « ^cn^jUrtt ^ori$] for ao'ijjxo^ |3o^* It does not often happen 
that the gen. of a niasc« or lem. is governed of a neuter adjective. 

P^^n. 1500. ou vpoxot^VTTTOiievoi ^o^rp^^tuhog a^poi netpritSog, 
for ^otrTpv^dSyj ii/Spav 7rctpyj[iiatM 

So also v. IjxcSv £vo^/3a tmv jSoyXsujxarcev^ for ra Ifta avoXjSa 

p0V\s6fX,UT0t, 

OE, R. 261 . xoivoiy re ^rociScov xoiV ay ... av h^sfvxoTa, for 

xoivo) TralS*^ fjcrav ctv ixTrefuxoTeg. 

To this form of cont^ructioii belongs the tlrata viarum for 
stratas vias, of Virg. JExC i. 422. ^ 

1210 . jxaXXoy acrcrov] This is an injtance of a double compa¬ 
rative ; which, though not tolerable iti our language, is frequently 
found in Greek. 

Horn. II. /2. C43. y^p f^aXXoy "A^otioicnv S:^ eerserfle. 

SiippK of iEscli.C87. jU^aXAcy ejMi^sgicTTspac; 

Hec. S 8 l^ jtjtaXXoy suTV^^hrepo; 

Sept. Theb. 670 . jxiXXov evhxdtTspcg, 

Ttnd Hipp. 487. aaXXov aXy/coy. 

lophon in Stob. Eel. p. 173.. has the extraordiuaiy combination 
of ftaXXov ?(rcroy. See the remark of Apollonius Aiexandrinus, 
quoted by Blomfield. Sept. Theb. 670 , 

1214. <ra/v 5 i] ^alm is properly said of a dog who wags his 
tail, and fawns upon his master : and thence it signiiies blandiri, 
vatde arridere, to charm. See Blomf. S- Theb. 379. and 
Monkv Hipp. 866 . 

1221 • T^v ftcy xgsjttao'Tijv] It is said of Phaedra, Hipp. 778. 

/Sao'jXl^ oyx sr stTTt 3)j 
ru¥r}, xpff^ao’ToTj h ^po^oig i^prr^jxsvij. 

The commission of suicide by suspension was common among 
women. Jocasta in (30. R., l^apdra in Elipp.> Antigone here, 
Deianira in the Tracbiniin, Amata in Vir^. Ain. xii. 603., are 
instances. ^ ’ 

1242. T^v a/3oyX/av] Compare v. 10.50. 

1246. EXrrfViv Ss jS^xojxai] Phoen. 407* 

AI S* sXTrlSeg fioerxovert ^yyaSa;. 

1255. ei yip Thd same phrase is used above v 

77K 

*^^^«,1263. XTuvovTotg ze xai ’ fiavovraj JiKsirovzsg e/x^uXfov^] 3 h< 
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plural used here (xroivovrag manifestly referring to Creon, and 
^uyovrug to bis son) gives greater emphasis and effect^ so Eurip. 
IIec. 403. roxsvtnv [niy motherJ eixoToog Qu/jLovfjJvoig. See 
CE. T- 1184. V. V,67. See also Longinus^ §• 23. 

1268. UTTB^udris] Sc. UTTO tqD /3/ou. 

1303. Ms'/^gscog] Either IVlegareus was the former husbwd 
of Eurydice before she n:arned Creon, or a son of heis who 
had died prematurely, and had thereby been prevented from 
forming an illustrious marriage. • 

1327. yap xpuT^orci\ This is an abbreviated ex¬ 

pression for otrm ppi^urra toctoutm xgarKrra. In Herod, vii. 
203. we have elvai flvijrwv odSsm ou8’ eVecrflai, tw xaxov 
yivof/LSvcti oi To7<ri Se fXEyiVTCKrr avTem jxsyurra, i. e. 

oirw //.gyicTTOi ^jav, rodOUTcp fAsyicTct. ^ 

1337* ireTTpcopulvYic] \\ ha'^^n be avoided, 

Whqfe^end is purposed by the mighty Gods? 

Shakesp. J. Cses. ii. 2. 


I34f). evi xgoLTi [LOi vorjxo^ slo'^Xaro] So CE. R 263. 

vOv S* ig TO Xclvov xpotr hr)\af ^ Tup^ij. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

•. 

0;i the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; 
comprising a view of the leading Argumenls in favor 
of their Aulhcnlkily^ and of the principal Objections 
rchich have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
AVainkw jnoHT, ALA. F.S.A. of Emmgm Coll. 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, ^c. 


No. VI.— [ConCim^edfrom No. LXIT.^ 

H AViNG disiiys^^'d the first clai s of objections, we may pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of thoji>e passages, in which the pro¬ 
phecies quoted fiom the writings of tite Old Testament are 
declared to be accomplished by the events to which they are 
applied in these disputed chapters. They w’ho are in any de¬ 
gree acquainted with theological pursuits need not be in¬ 
formed, that there are two modes of interpreting tnese prophe¬ 
cies, which have been ^bly defeinjed by llieir respective advo¬ 
cates.^ It is maintained by one party, that many of the predic- 
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lious contained in the Old Testament are to be considered as 
having a primary and a secondary meaning/ and that while they 
have in the 6rst instance been fulhlled in some nearer event, 
recorded in the history of the Jews, they have received a farther 
accomplishment in more remote transactions, connected with 
the advent and character of the Messiah. On the other hand, 
it is strenuously contended by their opponents, that the doctrine 
of zjiouble asptctf as it is termed, of the prophecies in the 
sacred writings,'is destitute of any real foundation, and that it 
is contrary to all the rules of interpretation applied to profane 
authors. According to their view of the subject, no prediction 
has*» more than one distinct signitication, nor can it be con¬ 
strued, without violence, to refer to more than one determinate 


event. 


To enter into a discussion of the merits of the (question here 
stated, would at this time lead me to i^igress too far from the 
present inquiry; but 1 may be allowed to remaik, that a refe¬ 
rence to the example of ordinary writers appears to be, in the 
case before us, by no means conclusive. The history, go¬ 
vernment and literatureof the Jewish nation must be regarded as 
indisputable exceptions to those nhich, as far as our knowledge 
extends, have ever existed in any other part of the globe, Kvery 
event, from the call of Abraham to the iotroduciioii of Chris¬ 
tianity, formed an essential p^t of one uniform and Comprehen¬ 
sive scheme which w^as gradually developed in the progress of 
ages, and which gave rise to a series of actions all allied to 
each other by the closest tics, and all conspiring to produce 


one extraordinary and magnificent end. iience the origin 
among this people of different maxims of conduct from those 
w*bich pr^jirailed in other countries ; hence the singular construc¬ 
tion of their* code of laws, and ceremonial of religion; and 
hence the peculiarity observable in the design and form of their 
literary compositions. That in our interpretation therefore of 
latter we should in some few particulars deviate from the 
^^les adhered to in the explatialidu of works which lay no claim 
to mspiratioD, and which contain no propAecJe5«professing to be 
divine, cannot be deemed inconsistent with a perfect regard to 
the principles of just criticism; especially when the practice is 
attended % a clearer elucidation of obscure passages than any 
Qlllw^mtans would enable us to obtain. 


^ " * The same opinion is held respecting some of the prophetic parts of 
fhe New Testament, of which the subversion of the Jewish polity, fore- 
'^Id in the 35th chapter of St. Matthew, affords a striking example. 
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But whatefer may be the inference we adopts it ia clear that 
the prophecies in the Old Testament when quoted in the New, 
are viewed in a different light by these two classes of interpret- 
ters. By those who believe in the doctrine of a double com^ 
pletion, the predictions thus cited by the evangelists will be 
regarded as literally fulfilled by the events to W'bich they are 
applied; while they will be considered by those who admit of 
the single aspect only, as nothing more than accommodMions^ 
to facts of a similar nature. This principle of accommodation 
is likewise received by many of those who ascribe a double 
meaning to some of the prophetic parts of the sacred writings; 
but in its application they must of necessity be confined to 
narrower limits. Without extending these preliminary remarks, 
1 shall now proceed to show that th^^assages in the first and 
second ciiapters of St. Matthew which remain to be examined, 
are capable of being explained by one or both of the two modes 


> The first Christian writer who adopted the principle of accommoda^ 
tion Clement of Alexandria. lii*modern times Bishop Kidder, Dr. 
l^icbolis, Dr. S^kes, Bishop Chandler, and Dr. Campbell, have written 
in its defence. By the Iasi-mentioned divine, in his trsy;islation of the 
gospils the verb is rendered ** was verified and he considers 

tiie expression as often denoting no more, than that there was 

as exact a ODnforinity between the event and the passage quoted, as 
there could have been if the former ha3*taken place solely for the accom¬ 
plishment of the latter,—On the other side Bp. Warburton, Dr. Whitby, 
Dr. Owen, and many other divines, contend chat this mode of explana¬ 
tion is inadmissible. Others think that, though allowable iu many 
cases, it cannot be adopted where the quotation is introduced by this 
and other similar expressions, This was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet,” &c. Dr, Eckernian, a German 
divine, and Dr. George 8. Clarke, in his Hebrew Criticism fho Poetry, 
London, 1810, maintain that the Old Testament contains no prophecy 
which literally relates to the person of Christ. 

The principal English authors who have written with the express 
view of refutint; the belief of a dquhlt sense in many of the prophecies of 
iScripture are, Dr. Sykes and Dr. Jenson. Bp. Marsh also decidedly 
condemns the same doctrine, so strenuously adtiocated by Warburton in 
his Divine Legation, and maintains that no prophecy ought to be inter¬ 
preted as having a secondary meaning except in those cases where such 
an interpretation is authorised by the Scriptures themselves i and in 
order to ascertain in what particular passs^es a double application of 
prophecy is allowable, he concurs with professor Dathe iu making the 
following distinction. Those quotations which are preceded by the for¬ 
mula, ** Then was fulfilled,^ are to be considered^in the light of accom- 
. modaiions; while those passages which are intrdOuced by the formula. 

This was done that it might be fulJilledJ^ may properly be regarded as 
real prophecies. Vide Mark’s Theolog.^Lect. p. 4. 1. 39. 
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X have here described; and thus will the difficulties alleged by 
our adversaries be satisfactorily solved. 

The first quotation which occurs after the genealogy^ is con* 
taincd in the 22d and 23d verses of the first chapter JSow 
all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Lehold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring foitira son, and they shall call his iiauie 
Emp;aTiucl.'* 

The passage as it stands in with the context is this: 

And be said, Hear ye now, O house oi David, is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye wear} my .God also? 
Therefore tiic Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shuli call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and^honey shall he cat, that he nuiy know 
to refuse the evil and cbVoise the good. For before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil ami the good, the land that 

tliou abhorrest shall be forsaken of bolli her kiugs/^ 

The entire prophecy has been differently explained by those 
who admit the propriety of St. Matthew’s quotation; and 
while some have considered it as solely applicable to our Sa¬ 
viour, others have regarded it as one of those predictions which 
WTre desi^ne'd to be fulfilled first bv some luurer, and after- 
wards by some more iemote event. Both of these modes of 


* In order to enable the reader to form a dearer jiKb'.meiit respecting 
these citations, it may not bo improper to iraiiscnf^o, ti.e original 
Hebrew of each, next its Inuislal uii iti the SeptiMirnit V tr^ion, and lastly 
the coiTOsponding Greek text ul St. Ti.i*', indeed,i^ tlio mure 

nel;e''^ary, a'' ut tbt ubjf.cuu.iis aie tound^'d uptiii rl^e di->crcpancics 
wditrh beuvoeri liic aiul ibe two loin'.ei. 

The fflrsV passage is quoted trf»m Is-iiab, vii. U. 

llcbrevv. 

•• w riKip p mn rs^bifn njn 

Sepiuamut.^ 

rtnafOho; ty ac«i Cx^y, xal waXsr/f;^ 7^ ovo^a rnSro*- 

Sr. Matthew, 1 , 23. 

'1^00 ti vu^Ohog If yctcrfi xax ylov, X 4 »» 70 evo^ exyru/ 

jWYVoy/.X, 

It js observable that the AJexahdrine MS. of tl.e Sepluagint has Vfii 
which agrees with St. Matthew; and that trie C’aiiibridge MS. o 
St. Matthew has xaUotig instead of the cuiiinioii reading It i« 

a point on which there appears to be but little difference of sentimen 
’ iaipong t’lOsSe whu-e inquiries have been particularly ifirccud to thii 
'(Wfhject, thai^’the wriiefi of the New'Tcstatneiil have, in uieir quotation: 
fiom the Old, generally made use of the Sepluagint version, though ther 
are some places in wUicii, it«is obvious,'tlrey consulted the origins 
Hebrew. 
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hiterpfetationi faoNvever, are liable to the objection that the 
whole of fhe passage cannot without violence to the construc¬ 
tion be made to apply literally to the birth of Christ. This 
difficulty is avoided by the explanation given by Dr. Kennicot; 
and indeed the solution afforded by this distinguished Hebraist,* 
is entitled to the approbation of^every candid inquirer. He 
maintains, and ip this interpretation he is followed by Dr. OvyeOi^K 
and other eminent divines, that these verses^ of Isaiah Contain 
two distinct and literal prophecies; the first rdating to Christ, 
the second to the prophet’s son. The former, (included in vv, 
13, 14, 15.) which predicts the birth of the Messiah, is address¬ 
ed in the plural to the house of David, to assure them that, 
how'ever discouraging the appearances of the present certainly 
were, they might look forward w^ confidence to the strict 
fulfilment of the promises made to their ancestors. And this, 
let it be observed, is the^part which is cited by St. Matthew, as 
being alone suited to his purpose. The latter, that is, the 
prophecy expressed in the Kith verse, is applicable to the son 
of isainb. whose name w'as Shear-jashub, and is addressed to 
Ahaz (in the singular\ to operate as a consolation to him in 
the danger to which he was then exposed by the invasion of his 
dominions by the kings of Israel and Syria. 

Such then is the explanation^ of what has been termed by some 
an insupefable difficulty ; nor does it involve any thing inconsis¬ 
tent with the nature of the Jewish prophecies, or with the most 
correct view's of the divine conduct.^ 


• .Sec a sermon of Dr. Kennicot on Isaiah vii. 13-16. preached before 
the University of Oxford, and published 1765, and which l^s^now be¬ 
come scarce. 

^ Whitby in locum, Owen’s Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists, 
Abp. Newcome in luc. 

^ When there is a concurrence of opinion between persons who are in 
other respects decided opponents, we may certainly view this circum¬ 
stance as a strong confirmation of |hc justness of that opinion. Under 
this impression, I may adduce Mr. Michael Dodson, whose translation 
of Isaiah was puhltsked several years after that of Bishop Lowth, as 
coinciding (except in one or two particulars) with the explanation given 
by Dr. Kennicot of the prophecy in question. • It has been a subject of 
dispute whether the word here signifies a virgin in its strict 

sense. In the Septiiagint it is translated but in the versions 

of Aqiiila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, as appears from the Remains of 
Origen’s Hexapia, it is rendered by n nnvh. It i; plain by «he use of the 
article both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that tRe word, as it occurs in 
Isaiah, is intended to be em^hatical; and it is remarkable that the same 
term HD/yTT is to be found only twice more in the Old Testament, and 
in both cases (as Dr. Owen observes) it denotes a particular and dis* 

VOt.. XXXIll, a. Jl. NO. LXV. D 
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'By those, however^ who reject ever; interpretation incon¬ 
sistent with a strict umtj/ of sense^ or who tliiiik that no part 
iff the passage can admit of a literal application to the advent 
of Christ, the words in question may be regarded as acamma- 
dated by the Evangelist to the important fact he is there record¬ 
ing. And on this supposition, it will scarcely be denied that 
nothing could be more likely to attract the attention or to 
ini^uen^e the minds of the Jews, for whose use this Gospel was 
more particularly designed, than a frequent reference to those 
writings, which they acknowieged to be inspired, and which 
formed an essential part of their devotional exercises.. 

The second passage which demands our notice occurs in the 
sixth verse of the second chapterAnd thou, Bethlehem in 
the land of Juda, art not^^ie least among the princes of Juda ; 
for out of thee shall come a Governor who shall rule iny people 
Israel.” It is admitted by our adversari^Ns that this prophecy is 
applicable to our Saviour; and the objection therefore, W'hich 
they here advance, is not derived from ibis source, but is found¬ 
ed on the great difference wiiicli subsists between the text of St. 
Matthew', and that of the Septuagint and the original Hebrew'. 
It is true, indeed, thatdn the first part of the verse, where St. 
Matthew uses the expression Bethlehem in the land of Judah, 
the Septuagint has this variation; Bethlehem, houae of Ephra* 
tahn So impoitance, however, can be attached to this circum- 
stance> as it is rendered abundantly evident by a comparison of 
different texts in the Old Testament, that the terms^ Juda and 


tinguished virgin. In Genesis xxiv. 43. it refers to Rebekah, before she 
was marned to Isaac; and in Exodus ii. 8. to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, th* addition to these remarks, it must not be forgotten that 
when Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, and Irenaius in hts 
third book against Heresies, accuse the Jews of corrupting this passage 
in Isaiah (viL 14.) they are speaking of those verti(m$ which translate 
the vyon\ by vwltnLn instead of 

* This citation is taken from the prophecies of Micab, v. 12. 

f Hebrew. 

UT v HDD rmrp rwm nmB».aT?-n'n iinn^ 

. . : bttm r\yrh 

Septuagint* 

Kaci (TV, BnSy^iifXf alxii tov ixtyoirroc if Tov ffyai h ^;Xia0‘«r tauten* Ik aou 

fAOt Tou tlvai lif 

^ St Matthew, ji. 6. 

, cl, Bn^x. j/x, y? J I'v rofr fiytfA^tv *Uvta* i% er^u 

iarif rhi X^qv fMV, tov 

Thus in Getie^ib(xxxv. 91.) we meet with the following passage: 

^And Raclulldned, and was buried in the'way to Epkraia^ which is 

The same place is called Bethlehem Judah in Judges xvii. 
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Ephratah, as they occur in the instances before us, only de¬ 
signate the same place. A similar observation may be applied 
to the term princes here used by the Evangelist, which is in 
truth equivalent to the corresponding word thousands in the 
Septuagint. There still exists a difference of more consequence; 
for the language of Micah, And thou Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of J udah, fe e.” an-^. 
pears to be directly contradicted by the quotation of SfTMat- 
thew, And«thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda, This is unquestionably 

an inconsistency which requires to be reconciled ; and ac- 
coidingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
exercised in vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. Often, who considers it as 
evident from the Arabic version, and from Jerome’s Commen¬ 
tary on St. Matthew, tfatit the Septuagint originally contained 
the particle in tins place. This supposition is certainly 
countenanced by the reading now extant in four Greek* Manu¬ 
scripts, ^ oXiyocTToV; and mofe‘particularly by the evidence 
afforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that in quoting this identical verse, the words 
of Justin Martyr are ouScefiwg ; those of Tertullian, 

non minima; of Origen, otJx oKiyoarig ; and of Cyprian, non 
exigua. lienee it has been condoded by some critics that the 
negative particle (ttb) non, fiequaqiiam, was by some accident 
obliterated from the original Hebrew, and that the Greek was 
afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec¬ 
tion, more simple, and more satisfactory; and that is, by reading 
the first clause of the prophecy in Micah as an intSmgation. 

Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah This 


7. And there was a young man out of Bethlebem-judah, of the family 
of Judah, Again, in the boob of Ruth, (i. 1.) Elimelecb, the bus- 

band of Naomi, is called a man of ^Bethlehem Judah; but afterwards in 
the 4th chapter same hook, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Eliroelech’s inheritanoe, he is thus addressed, Do thou 
worthily in Ephratah*^ In the Ist book of Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Ephrathite ol Bethlehem-judah. 

The thousands of Judah, as Dr. Whitby observes in his note on this 
passage, and the princes of Judah, have precisely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel were divided into thoii8ands,i^d over each thousand 
was placed a prince or governor; and therefore among the princes and 
among the thousands are synonymous expressions. 

* The Barbarini Ms., Pachomian Ms. Laud. K. 96, Ms. in Brit. Mus» 
i« B. 3,#and Ms. in New College, Oxford. 
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mode of considering the passage, agreeably to llic idiom of 
most languages^ implies the ^legation which wc find in St. Mat* 
tbeWj and prevents the uecessitj of supposing any ultcialiori in 
the original text/ 

In the fifteenth verse of the same chapter of St. Alallhew, 
we meet with the following citaiioii from llic prophecies of 
.-lipsea : That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 

Lor^b^' the prophet, saying, Om of Egypt have 1 called my 
son/’* The verse in Hoseu^ in which these words are founds 
stands thus; When Israel was a child, ihefi I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.” Our opponents here allege that 
this language manifestly relates to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from their state of slavery under the Egyptians, long antecedent 
to the time of the prophclV^and therefore can have no connexion 
with the event to which it is applied by the sacred historian. 
In reply, however, we may observe fiwft some divines regard 
Israel in the original passage as the (i/pe of Christ, and in this 
case, the application is made with the greatest propriety to the 
antitype^ in whom the declaration was strictly accomplished. 
Nor is it any objection to our considering the language of Hosca 
on this occasum ws propfieticul, that it refers to a fact which had 
happened long before; for, as Dr. Owen well observes, how 
frequently are David and Solomon introduced in Scripture as 
'types of the Messiah, and that even long after they were de¬ 
parted out of the w*orid I” 

1 am perfectly aware that this explanation will not satisfy 
those who deny the existence of types and antitypes, as well as 
of primary and secondary meanings, in the inspired writings. 
By such persons the second mode of interpreting the quotations 
of the Nw Testament before referred to, will be found easy 
and natural; and indeed in the present instance it is preferred 

I 

_ 0 

* This solution has been adopted by Grotius, Oleariusi Up. Pearce, 
Dr. Campbell, and Abp. Newcome. 

* This quotation is talcen from Hosea, xi. 1. ^ 

Hebrew. 

.‘W onsiDDi 

Septuagint. 

I^lyvitrov TtHVA o^raut 

St. Matthew, ii. 16. 

' *E^ Aly^WToi/ i%u\ta-a ^gv vlov fxov. 

The variation of the ^X. in tins place from the original cannot now be 
mecounted for, except by admitting with Dr. Owen, that the text has 
been corrupted; for ,it is observable that the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
Radius, asd Theodbtion, exactly coincide with the Uebrew.^and St 
Vaiibew. 
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by many of those who consider both methods as equally ad^ 
inissible. It is the remark of Bishop Cliandler and of Arch¬ 
bishop Newcoiue, tljat the phrase that it might be fuijilled^ is 
someiimes used in a more popular manner^ when any striking 
simifaritj/ is intended to be pointed out between a prophecy 
in the Old 'restament and a fact recorded in the New. Its 
meaning here is (observes the leatued pi elate last mentio ned)^ 
that the words nhich Ilosea uses of the Israelites, >rer 
cable to an event in the life of Jesus CItrist: %ud being veritied 
anew in the tfans^ction here related, the Evangelist accommo¬ 
dates them to his present purpose.”’ 


DEUXIEAIE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fu. CaiAToo d I'Oasis dc Thebes. 


’/ouAiOf ^riix^rpiosy STgaT^fog ’Odesag Oij^atSog. 

Tov vtfjkip6svTag fx,oi Si«TayjtL«To; vvo xugiou rjyefiovog Tt^iglov 
'Iov\lov ’A\e^dvSpov ro uvityget^ov ojxTv vTerct^ai Hv’ •siSoTt; inoXetv- 
>jr« T»v svepys<rixv. 


* Whitby in locum, Owen's JVIode«i Tif Quutation, Bp. Chandler’s Vin» 
dication of Chrisiiiiuity, Bp. Pearce and Abp. Newcomc in loc. It may 
be proper here to notice the objection of Dr. Williams and other writers, 
tliat llie Jiight of Jose{di with Mary and Jesus into Egypt^ cannot be ex¬ 
plained so as to render it at all consistent with the other parts of the 
sacred narrative. It could not lake place from Bethlehem, they allege, 
because St. Luke informs us that alter continuing there forjj^days, the 
infant Christ was taken to Jeui^^alcin to be presented in the temple, and 
was thence caniccl to Nazareth; nor could it be from the latter place, 
they allirm, because the slaughter of tiie infants executed by the com¬ 
mand of llcrod did not c.xtmdlk far, as it was confined Bethlehem 
and all the coasts thereof/' The whole of this difficulty, however, is 
at once removed by supposing, (an^J tliere is every tiling to favor the sup¬ 
position,) that the stay of Joseph at Nazareth was short, and that after 
arranging his atfitn^ he returned to Bethlehem with Mary and Jesus, 
where they inigfll have lived a considerable time before the arrival of 
the wise men. The circumstances, indeed, Slatt d by the Evangelist, 
lead ns to believe that an interval of some length look place between 
the birth of Christ and the actual appearance ot the wise men. On the 
return from Egypt it was Josepi/s design, we are informed bjr St. Luke, 
to go to Judtpa (i.e. we may infer,* to Bethiehety),but in onnsequcnce of 
the divine intimation, he went to Nazareth. The argument therefore 
derived from St. Luke’s silence respccthig the flight into Egypt, or any 
change of place, cannot be allowed to* possess any real weignt, when 
oppose^) to the mass of direct evidence. 
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It* jB« Aouxlov At^foo Xs^otCToS Sov\mxiov FaK^x airoxpxTCpng 
^xeo^) A 'lou^lx JSB^WTfj. 

(1) Tt^epics ^Iov\iog *AKi^avipog xiyu* 

nSitrxv irpdvoiav ftoiovp^evog tou 8i0t|xev[efv] fv r£ ^^oo'ijxoyri xotrx^ 
(rri^luAri r^u sroAiv airo\civov<rxv rwv eOspystniiif u$ ^xpi rwv 
fri/SaTTwVf xa) to5 t^v A^iyuwrov h eiaraSilx hiyovcrxv iviuiKo^ wtdj- 
r^re Eidrivlx xx) Tpio’jxey/orj} rmv vuv xmpmv ivSat/ioylxf 
fixpvvVfiivfjv xatvuig xa) xa\ Hixoig iWwpx^itnf cr^iSoy Se o3 r^g 
iroXfo)^ I^TffjSijv xara^oifisvog vxo rcov evruy^xyoyrcov xa) xotr oKtyoug 
xx) xxri x\yi6rif rwvre IvdaSs cvcr^r^fLovicrrarm xx) rm ystopyody-^ 
rmy ryv juieft^ojxeycov rag eyyt<rrx yevojXBVo^ ixy^pitagp ou Sil* 

Xmov f^EV xxroi riiy sfixvroti Suvapi^ty rd eirelyovrx ixavop6o6pkevog* 
*^Ivx 8 e tiSujjLOTBpoi irdvrx e\xl^ijT8 itaqd rou iviXapL^avrog fjfxlv ex) 
(Tomjpla TOU rarrog iy$pu>ira>^yevovg, euegyirev refixcrou aurox^a- 
Topog FdX^Xf rare xpog (rcorfjplav xx) rd xpog xxd^aunv, xx) yivtoT^ 
xijTB on i^pAricra r&y xpog rrjy uju^sre^ay fioi^ielxy i^xovtoov, Tr^o^pot- 
^x dvxyxxlcog xep) exarrov rwv ixt^i^roufieyoev, d<rx l^errl pioi xpiveiy 
xx) woiely* rd 81 [leil^oyx xx) Seo/Agya r^g rou airaxparogog ivyip^eoeg 
xx) ftsyaXsionjro; xvt£ ir^Xticraj pierd ndrfjg akriSsIxgf r£y 6e&v rx~ 
fiisu(ra/t^eoy elg rouroy tov ' veuDTxroy xaipov r^v r^g ouxoujxiyT); 
xir^&KeixVn , 

^Eyvoov ydp Trpo iravrog eiKoyarrarviy ouo’ocv t^v ivreufiy vfL&y ursp 
TOU /lij dxovTxg xySgcoxovg elg rePicoyilxg ^ xWxg /iicrSuxreig ^ ou trm- 
xdg x’xgx to xoivov eSog t£v hrx^ewy wgog |3/oev uysar6x$, xou ort oux 
i>Jyoog e^Xx^^e rd xpxypLxrx to woXXouf aTre/jouj ovtoc^ rr,g TOiaunj^ 
mgxyp*xre\xg xyjllr^yx\ ptET* ayxyxrjgf ixi^\Ti6ivraav xvroig ray rehwy. 
(2) iioKep xx) xvTog oSre jjyxyoy rtyx elg rs^iwyelav ^ p^Mwrky oiUte 
ijga* EiScJ^ Touro (Ttjp.^ipe\y xu) rxlg xvpixxxlg ^f^^oig to fierd irpo^ 
Ov/j^lag ixovTxg rgxyfutreverdxi rovg (3)Svyaroug* irexetr/Axi Ss 
on ouS* etg 'rh^fieXXoy dxovTxg ng a^n reXmxg ^ fi^^triarag* aXXa 
StxfAKrdarei To7g jSouXoftcvoi^ ixovrlag Trpoep^etrSxf, /AxWoy r^v r£y 
orpoTEpooy exxpymy aiwviov cruyi}0Eiav ^uKdcrtrayf ^ T^y ifpirxxigdy 
rivcg ahxlxyyuifiyi<rxfisyog* 

moi xpo^xtrei ray SrifAtxrlcvv xx) uKXdrgix Ixyeix icxpxym-^ 
gouy^Evoi elg re to (4) orpaxTO^gEiov nvoe^ xapeZo^xv^ xodelg atxXoe; 
^vXaxdg^ lexx, xg Si* otuTO toOto eyyooy &yxige6elxdfr^'vx xt Trpx^etg 
rm iayelsDy ix ray vzxg^oyrwv eJc^i xx) [ntf ex t£v (reopbdcTaiy, irdfAe- 
sog rp Tcu fieou Se^arrov /3ou\r^(rei xeXfuco p,r)Seyx rji ray Snifcorlay 
irpofarsi ^xpx^wgel<r$xt Trap aXX^ov txy§^x x xirhg dpXVS 
iSoiveiVc, d\»g xxTxxXelerdxl rivxg IXfudspou^ ti^ ^uXxx^y ^/n- 
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ifdvVy gi fiij xctHougyov, fivjSs eig to TrgctxrogsfOi/^ S^m twv S^biKovtcov 

Tov xvpiotxov kdyov. hot Ss firi^oifioSiV jSoepuvj} rots vgog aKkiihovg 
cumWctyoig to twv Syii^odo-Icou ovo/ix, jxijSf (rvvsp^ootri r^y xosv^y mCTiy 
01 Tj TTpcoToyrpet^ia vpog a fji^tj iei xetrct^p^iievot ' xptra)^ tcogi rauTijg 
avayxatoog •frpoiypot^ot. eSvjKwdrj yap fiot mKKaxtg on ?5i) riveg 
* xpiTot) tnroifjxag mlpa(rav &^e\iiT$ai yofitfioog yeyomlag, xa) uiroSe-- 
Sojxevoc Savetee vaga rwv airoXa^ovToiv otvavpaTfreiy yrpog ^lav, xa) 
kyopaT\t*o^g avaJSaTrovg notsly, unoTTrwvrsg ra xt^fiara 
fiLsyooy cog (rufc/38j8A)^xora;v Tieriv ava^oMxa eiPitjff^tnv ix roS ^l<rxov, 
tj arpanjyotg ^ irpayptarixolg rj aXXotg r£y TpotrcofsiXtixorcoy t£ Sjj- 
pt^ooricp Xoyw. KeXivoo ouv, (5) Scrng av hdaSe (6) iirlrgoxog to5 
xuplov ^ oiKOVOfAog viroTTOV nva ej^ri tSv h roig Sfifioclotg vpafpi^atny 
ovTcoy, (7) xaTrp^Etrfliei «UToO TO (7)oyofAa,yj (8) vpoypap sty 
ha fJLrfie); rep twoutw <rujxj3aAAjj ^ ^ h^kpy\ rwv hvapyoyrm auToS 
(7) xaT£;^eiv BV to7j Srjfiocrloig ypapefiaTOfuXaxIosg Trpotro^slXii^a* 
iay Sb Tig /i^re oyo/iarcig aarsirxvf^kyou ft^re t£v wrag^ovreov xpa^ 
TovfiEVooyy havs!(rp yofilpesog ka^eov vTfoi^xyjv ti fSatriJ a edaveicre xo~ 
peftratrSai, ^ S* ^au oSy:i(njTal ri peij xare^ofievou rou ovcftarog jxqSs 
toS vtrapy^ovTogj ouSev v pay pea afei* • 

Tag jXBv yap Ttpolxag akKorptag oocrag xa) ou r£y erreov avipcoy 
^ISiotj, 6 fleoj SB^aoTTog IxsXBiurBv ^elra V oi eirap^i lx to3 (pl&xoo 
ra^ig yvvai^)v airoltioriai, wv ^e^alav Sel r^y Ttporovgu^lay fv\a(r- 
(TBiy. *Ey$rBv^driv 8s xa) Trep) rwv uTskBim xa* xovpoTBkBi&y bv eUg 
^(9) BcTTuxe ra ffpoo'oSixa, afiouy/coy airag ^t/Aaj^9^y«< oig 8 6eog 
KXa^iog eypaype (10) IJocrropecp (10 bis) aoroXvooVf xa) Asyoyrav 
So'TBpoy xaTaxBxgl<r6at ra uxo ISicoruiy ^TrpaSsyra h Tcp pestrep 
XP^vep jtteraTo (10) 0\axxov xaraxplvat, xat Trpo rov tov Abov KXau- 
8iou aTroXua’oei, *Eirei 'Su’ (19) BaX^iKXog xa) (10) Ousttbi- 
vog ravra aveXv<ray apepoTEgwv riv BTFagxoov hrixpiiiara PuXatrtrco^ 
^'are Stj ixsiycov xarrjxoAoySijxoVcoy rp toS $soS KkavSlov JpipiTi, wctts 
axoAsAucrdai rd ftijSsTrco IJ ayr^v gI(r7rpajffigvTa' SijXoyon etg to Xotwou 
TJipovpesyrig aurolg areXelag xoej^ xovpoTeXslag. vxsp Sb twv lx rcS Kai- 
trapog Xoyov irpaShrcov h rep peetreo %po^vy orepl coy exfopia xaTBXpWij, 
dg OifEtrTslvog exsXevcre tu xaAjxovTa TBkelTQat [vap* airdv ap]Tog 
Icrryipet aToXsXvxcig rd peTfjSeveo eWTrgax^kyra xa* vpog t 8 ptsXXoy fts- 
yf*y avrd ev) riflg^a^xoua-tv, dhxoy yap im Tobg eovY^Tapeivovg xTr^- 
peara xa) rtpedg avrmv a7ro8oyTot^ wg irif^ocrlovg ysoopyovg ixfopta 
diraiTelT^ai rm iS/ooy eSa^^y. 

’-/IxoXcuAov 8* eern rotig toov (rs^aerdy %ag*(r* xal to to5^ iyysviig 
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*A\t^etvSp8t$^ xar AiyvTFTOP Siat fiXipytuv karotKouvra^ ai^ /x.)}8f-* 
/jlIuv [T6\e7v XeiTOvpyUv a^co iroXAaxi^ /ley hre^tjT^^ 

crars ^ fC auTO^ fuXacrera) cSars ftijS^a rm Syysvaiv ^AKa^avSpiwv 
ai; XeiTOvpyi»$ ^cDpixag ayeaSai, 

MeX^tret Se /xoi xecl ra$ (rTgctTr}yia$ jxerci SiaMyitrjxoy Trpog rgn^ 
Tiotv xuTa(rTu6y^(TOfU6VOis, xuioXov $£ xeXeuco 6<rixi$ 

Jhrotgxj^g stt* ayrov (12) r a ix^ivTu ef$a<re xpivag ayro?iy(rett, fiijxm 

aya<rdai* iav ^ i’ efJjf 8wo enap^oi to awro Tre^govij- 
xore^ 0 *uy S/xj^xoAoecrreu^ e(rriv 6 exAoyKTT^^ o rx aura sig Sia- 
XoyiTjxov ^(12) SauTapov M/ir}Sh ocXXo votcof irX^v apyvgi<rfjuou 
^pofcto’iv xaraXflvmv ictirrcS xai roi^ aXXoig Tr^ayftarixoi^o’oXXo} youv 
4£/a}0‘6.y Ixrr^vai /xaXXov r£y IS/coy XTv^fkarm dg ^rAfiov 

aura;y avr^XcuxoVi^ [^J Sia ro xad’ cxacrrov SiaXoyicrftov ro^ 
aura Trpayaara xgltriv ayecrQar ro Ss auro xal rcZv Iv ISIcp 
Xoycji npayiJLurm ayopilvcuv (JJo’ts e? ri xpiJiv a^eXuS)} ijatro- 

Xtj6fj(rsroLi vno (12) rou xpo^ ry iS/y reraypievou, |xt]xm 

i^alvxi ^vpMTM gJo'ayygXXriv xarijyopjy, piijSe gJ^ xg/<riv ayeo-fiai, ^ o 
rouro TTOj^ora; oaragani^rctig ^)}/xico6^(rcrai* ouSfV yoip errai itipag xZv 
c-uxofarnip^ircov lav ra avoXaXvp^sm ayijrai so;^ ri; aura xarax^/yvy* 
i^Sij ^Tfi TrcSXso)^ (T^eSo'v ioixi^rov yevo/jiaviijg htx to o'XJjSo^ rwv tru- 
xo^ijiyTcoy, xa) Tracri}^ oixiar (ruvraparo'o/teyy;^. 'Ayxyxxmg xeXsuso 
lay ftgy rij, ray ev iSi^ xarijyopay, cij eregcp crvvrjyopwv ei<rayvi utto- 
6g(riy^ TragicTao’Scci vn^ aurou rov ^ (IS) x^oo-eio'ayys/XavTa 7vx 
fiTjISi ixeivog axivSvvog eav Sg ISi^ ovojxari xareygyxav t^6i$ uxcds** 
<rgij ftij aTToSs/^jj, on i^uvui uurm xanjyops/y, aXXa ro ^pwcru 
aurou oxKrlag ayaXaftjSavgcrSai. aSixc^arov yap em ttoXXoij 
lorayovra xivSuvou^ UTrgp oucnav^ xai xr^g g;rinjx/a^ auroy StaravTog 
aysuduvoy eiyai. 

£ai KxddXou ^^Sia^iuo'ojxai roV (]4)yvaftoya rou iSiou Xoyou 
**7ya Tflt xas'iOTroiijflivra wapa raj ray <ra^x(rru)V X^p^Txg (15) lyop- 
Acocrafirfvo^ xpoypa\|;a [vgo^ to fx^eXXov ru rfXgrdijropbgya. 

Touf fjLsv IfJsXeyp^Seyraj auxo^ayra^ eij sSct eufia;pYi<rcefifjv, oux 
kyyam 8* ori xoXXijy irpovatuv iromfrQs xou rou t}}V AiyunToy h et}<rTaSela 
[SiaftfVffiy] [rotrauraj] ^opijyiaj ex^Te^ ora (Hi) oloj re 

rxi]yap9eorafti]y« iygru^ov yag pt^oi TruXXaxi^ o! xa9* dXrjy r^y j^apay 
yscopyouyrs; xal IS^Xarav ori voXXa xximg xaraX|i^[o’av ht^ogta ^ 
aXXaJ rsXerjaara (rinxa xa; ugyup^xu* xai oux g^oy roT; ^ooXopievotg 
BtJXipig xadoXixoy ri xaiyi^eiy raura ’^au xou ra roioura xaraxpi- 
piara oux girl r^Jv OtjlSatSa pto'y[t 3 v, ou]8’ ex’! rou^ irop^eo iVojxouj r^^ 
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xaTttj ^(Lpptg, ak\* * iw) ra frpoitrrux vo\bco$ Xpflaw t^vtj 
^AKs^avlpewv xaT^oVfjJvfiv PC^pav, kou tov Magsayniv* [»tf^«yyiXXa> 

Toji^ KOLTOL vo/toV (TTpoLTf^yol^ bI Tiva Tjj ayyiCTTa 7rffvra«r«/a 

ra fiYj vgorepop TeXovfxivot xocQoXixwg ^ ^ vofimv ^ roira[^^ 

;;^i£wv ^roi ihcurcuy xaT]exp*fi>j TaOrx eig r^v ngoripoiv ru^iv uTtoxara^ 
aT’^cooo'ij TTUgBVTsg auTwv TYjV aTrecimitnv a xa) hrl tov 8iaXoyi(r/tov a^- 
flbvra lx tc5v [Koytj-rrjgloov iSsr^irovcrei/. (17) ^*E]w(rctg avrlxa, 
-TTgOTEfOV xal TIJV ajXCTpOV i^OVtrtOLV TWV IxXoyKTTCOV 8li TO 
avTciv xuTOtfioav Itti t« (18) •Kxpaypu^BiV avTOvg iPXiitrra ex ^[avTaJV 
Tfiuv teXcoJv o6 (Tvve^ouvsv avToitg ftlv agyu^/^ecrdai r^vS* illyuxTOV 
ayaCTCcTOV ylveorQui^ xu) vuv rolg airolg vagayyeKXa ftyjSlv i|j|f opi^oloov 
A[oy<crTi]giW dfl^ 0 (]ypa^eiv «AAap^j} aAAore rcS xotdoXou, p^coglf to 5 
x^ivai tov gTTfli^ov. KeXiuu) 8e xal rolg crrpuTfiyolg fii^Seu vap* fxAo« 
yiCTTOdv fi£Takotfji,^ivityf IS]ia^ Ix’agx^^* 

aAAof "^8^ irpoLyfAaTixrjf lav ti eipriioicri yfuSlj ?3 Tra^a to 8eov veepot- 
ysypstf(yTe$, xot) rolg ihi^o^g axoSoVot/tri oaov ax’jjT^fiijO’av, xai totoS- 
tov riVoi/criv to Si^j^cotiov. 

awT^^ xoLxore^viag loriv ^ eri ^ XeyofjLSifrj xaroi avvo^iv awat-'^ 
T)}cr^, oti 9r^o^ T^v ou<rav */lva/3a[(rsw^ j;iergi](riv yovojCAlvij], aAXoi ^po; 
cuyxpicrtv ap)^xioL$ krepm tivwv 'Avd^ia^si [tj oStj. co^ ftsv] T?f aXij- 
6siccg ouSlv 8ox6i SixaioVegov eivar Sa|3[|^ouvra^ 8s j^ovXouevog rrjv 
pay y} 0 'o)^a)g oJ]xe7v xal wpoduixmg ysc^yslv rovg av6pmirovg, [^poypa^co 
avayxaico]^ ori ^po^ to aAijSg^ ryjg ov(xrjg ^Avafiiiretog xoti ^s|Spey|u.svf}^ 
[yij^ xara xoivov ^$ 0 ^, xai] ov vgog auxopavrloLV tZv xara crvvo^/iv 
Tragaypa^ojxevfiov fj uTtalryjtrtg ejrai. sav 8e ti; 4^et;(rajxsvo^ 

[sxXoyiTTi^^, /SouAoftai to5 afl’jjTi^flijfjLSVou aJjTov rpivAaeriov a^roBoVsiv. 

"Oo-oi /4£V yap e4JO0^S>j(rav axouo*avTe^ ffspl avstfieTp^a^eeog Trig h tj 
’^A efavSpEcov [x^P? (r6yxpt(Ttv yevY^(ro[tivrig r^g IvJtS MsveAafry 
ap^ulxg, eig rjv [/Jt^v] ooSswots txp^oiviov xuTtivi^ifj, fiuTJfV ^ euijJi- 
^ijo'flcuo'av* o3re ng roX/ifjO'si [x^P*^ ixapxow TauTiji»«*Proi?0’a^] 
t^v /Ivapiergija’iv, outs eTragxof I^Ji^orerai; (l9)P'Sy»vyap o^stXei Ta 
1^ etlZvog aurij Slxotiot, 

To 81 atlro tcrrrjfAi vspt rZv to[ tourcov xaivo70Ji}dlvrcov xai Trepi roov 
aAjXcov vgo(rysvvyiiJi,uTwv cSctts oJj8lv h* ccutZv xaivi^sTfiai. tlep) 8s 
TcZv apx^*^0TsA[6<wv xai jaiaflcojcrsfiof lyxsi[jiAeva)]v ujxiv aJj [xaraxp^- 
juosvoi oi x^aypiari^i^^TO 8i}/aoViov ouSIvo^j ovr^fTMm tto AAaxjc eo[(rat;- 
Tco^] ttAsov w6pi6[xo]i)j(rav ttA^v agyvpKrptoi; twv a*pay/x[aTix]ai[v3 
xai T^j Tai[v exAoyijoraiy lT)j[psiaj irpopuoiv xaTsAiTOV, Kal(ra]gi 
<re^ 0 L<rrcS ^Avroxpiropi ypa\);[eo xai /xsyjiO'ra r£v aAAcov [xa]x^ at/ra 
8)|Aco(rfio pLovcp Suva/x[6v«)] roi TOiaura oA[oxA^g]cc; lxx9W[s«v«^ 
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'[T6 vfiAV iworIvst y/yijrMi ^etvfgji r&v nAvrm 

[vjui]£ir (rmrriplas ^ S[ii)]vffx^^ [irapisj^oeTiat xa) irfovoii [ftouj. 

''JErouf itpwrov Avxlf^v Aifihu jSoukxiKkv FaK^x Kaia-xpos (rijS^t- 
<rro5 aJTOXfiropo§p *JE7rif) / B. 


Tftiduction* 

Julius Demetrius, Strat^ge de TOasis de Thebes. 

J’ai fait niettre sous vos yeux la copie cpiifornie ^ roriginal 
du D6cret qui m’a adresse par le Seigneur Frefet Tib^re 
Julefi Alexandre, afin que vous le connussiez, ct <ile vous puis- 
•iez jouir des avantag«s qu’il vous proiuet. Secondc aniiee du 
r^gue de Lucius Livhis Sulpicius G«0.ba, Empereur, 

Phaophi P', J ulie Auguste. 

■ ** Tib^re Alexandre dit: M ’appliqu^pt autant qu’il 6tait en 
nioi ^ maiutenir la ville d'Alexandrie dans la situation |a plus 
prosp^e et dans la jouissance des bienfaits qu’clle a requs des 
Empcreurs, non moins qu’4 procurer ii I’E^pte le bieii-^tre 
qui la fasse se livrer avec z^le aux travaux qui assurent I’abon- 
dance, et la trds grande ^licit6 des terns oii nous vivoiis, 4 I’abri 
de toutes concussions nouvelles; d^s mon arrivee dans cette 
vHle je me suis vu assi6g6 par les reclamations de toqs ceux qui 
m’abordaient tant en particulier qu’en g4n6ral, ausst bien les 
personnages les plus 4minens de la ville que les habitans de la 
campagne, qui tous se plaignaient des vexations r^centes qu’ils 
avaient endur6es, et me suis hate de redresser les injustices les 
plus criantes, autant qu’il a kxk en mon pouvoir. 

** Cependant afin que reprenaiit confiance vous esp^riez tout 
de la paK-du bienfaisant Auguste I’Empereur Galba, ne pour le 
salut du genre humain, tant pour les choses qui concoureiit ^ 
votre conservation que celles qui vous promettent des jouissances, 
et afin que vous sachiez que j’ai song6 4 tout ce qui pouvait 
tendre 4 votre soulagement, j’ai r^dig^ des decrets expr4s sur 
chacun des objets qui m’etatent'demand^s et qu’il etait en mon 
pouvoir de decider et d’ordonner. Quant i^wceux d’une plus 
grande importance et qui reinvent de la puissance et de la ma¬ 
jesty imp^riale, je les rerai conuaitre avec toute verite au Prince 
lot-m4me: les i)ieux ayant rendu enfin, dans ces demiers terns, 
le calme 4 I’univers. 

** J'ai Veo'jnuu avant tout que rien n’^tait plus fonde que la 
deniande que vous m’avez adiess^e pour que les habitans nc 
fussent pas contraints, contre I’lisage constant des provinces et 
nialgr4 leur ujtposittuii, d’cnlrcr Hans la ferine des Contrihutions, 
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6 u daus les autres fertnes qoi ne s’acquittent pas en denizes; 
cn mSnie terns qu’il m’a ixi d^montrl que ce n*£tait pas un 
mediocre prejudice pour les revenus de I’Etat, que d’en confier 
la gestion i une foule de gens inexp6riinent6s qu’on y trafnait 
par force et qui g^missaieiit sous ce fardeau. En consequence^ 
je n’ai introduit ni n’introduirai d’autorite personne dans la 
ferme des inipots, ni dans les autfes fermes du revenu public, 
sachaiit combien il importe au Tr4sor que ses interets n^««aiyAfe* 
rcinis qu’4 des Itomnies de bonne volonte, qui seront designes d 
cet effet. Je suia persuade en outre qu’aucun Prefct^ i’avenir 
ne contraindra personne de prendre de telles fermes, mais qu’il 
afi'erinera d ceux qui viendront s’offrir d’eux-memes, se cdtafor> 
niant plut6t d I’usage immemorial des anciens Prefets, qu’il ne 
sera tente d’imiter I’injustice passagj^re d’un de leurs succes- 
seurs. 

** Puisqu’il est constant que des fonctionnaires publics, sous 
le pretexte de rinterlt de I’Etat, et parcequ’ils s’etaient fait ceder 
des dettes anterieures ^ leur administration, ont detenu plusieurs 
personnes dans le Pignerarium, ou dans les dix autres prisons 
que j’ai su avoir kxh reservees pbur cet usage ; a6n que les con- 
traintes pour dettes s’exercent sur les biens et non sur les per¬ 
sonnes, ainsi que I’a voulu le Dien Auguste, j’interdis que 
personne,. sous le pretexte d’interet de I’Etat, se fasse ceder par 
autrui dds cteances qui dans Je priucipe n’etaient pas les 
sienncs, et surtout qu’on puisse renfermer des hommes libres 
dans une prison quelconque, bormis les malfaiteurs, et qu’enfin 
Ton puisse detenir dans le Pignerarium d’autres personnes que 
les comptables du Tresor en debit. 

** Pour faire ensorte que le nom de I’Etat ne vienne pas trou- 
bler les transactions individuelles, et que les Juges qua abusent 
de ce privilege contre tout dioit ne vicnnent pas entravers les 
actes soumis ii la foi publique, J’ai public un d^cret expr^s sur 
cettc mati^re; car il in’a deinonti'6 plusieurs fois que des 

magistrals ont essaye de faire aimuller des hypotb&ques 16gale- 
ment prises, d’arracher par Ibrce des mains de ceux 4 qui on 
les avait rendurr^s fonds pr4t6s par cux, de rendre caducs des 
marches en reprenant les biens A ceux qui les avaient achet^s; 
le tout sous le priitexte qu’ils avaient contract^ avec des hommes 
redevables au Tr4sor de soinmes pour lesquelles ils avaient 
obtenu des delais, soit strat^ges, soit employes des finances, 
ou enfin tons autres comptables de leur gestion esvel's le Tr^- 
sor de I’Etat. 

** Je veux que tout rdsidant en cette ville comme Procureur 
dc I’Empcreur ou Adniinistrateurdes Finances, qui soup^onne la 
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solvability d’tiu employe des contributions^ se fasse doniier des 
garautiea de son debits publie que personue n’ait a contracter 
avec lui, on enfiii premie pour hypotlieques les deux tiers de 
ses biens eu les faisant enregistrer au bureau des archives pub- 
liques cotnme un cautionueineiit; cnsoite que ceux dont les 
debits n’ont pas etc garaiitis^ dont les biens n’out pas etc iiiscrits 
aux hypotli^ques^ puissent pieter cii preuant eux-inenies une by- 
lygale^ ou recueillir des pr^ts uiu 6 rieurS| ou nieme 
acheteri n’etaiit engages ni par dette ni dans leurs biens, et le 
tout sans crainte d’aiicun trouble. 

** Quant aux dots qui sont 6 trangcrcs aux maris. qui les ont 
reques, le Dieu i\uguste a ordoiin 6 et par .suite les Prefets, que 
la restitution on f(it faite par le iisc^ aux femmes dont le privi¬ 
lege doit demeurer inviolable. 

^^•Vai etc soilicite relati^eineut a rexomption enti^rc ou a la 
ryduction de tribiit des terres grevees d/ii|c redevaiice eii nature, 
qui ont ety concedees avec cetle fuveur. Un demandait qu’elles 
fussent mainteiuies dans leur itntnunilc coiiinie Tavait present 
le Dieu Claude ecrivant a Postumc, lors de la remise qiul tit 
des dettes anterieures. Les niCmes personnes me dirent qn’oii 
avail prononce des conctmnnations (au paiement de la dime) 
centre des terres (provenant du domaine imperial) retroce- 
dyes par des particuliers dans rintervaile ecoule entre les con- 
damnations de Flaccus ct la remise de ccs meincs cendamna- 
lions par le Dieu Claude. 

^^Puisque successiveinent Balbillius et Vesiinus ont Uiui les 
premiers quittes des erheances arneiecs, je maintiens les dei i- 
sions de ces deux Prefcis, qui en ctla n\jnt fait que se confor- 
mer aux ordres bienveiilans du Dieu Claude ; eiisorte qiic toutes 
les somq^s non encore ptr^ues> bont n inises, etant entendu 
que Its immunites, soit totalcs suit pai tielies, sont muintenues 
pour Tavenir. Quant aii.\ bi(,ns pioM uant uu dumuinc de 
Cysar vendus dans rintervaile indi<pie ct A I'egard dosquels des 
condamnations en paiement de dime ont 616 prononcees, coinmc 
Vesiinus a ordonny qu’ils fusselJ^ sounds aux taxes clablics, je 
coniirme cette decision, les degageant de touUiiMles somnies qui 
seraient dues sur le pa^se et /leclarant que pour I’avenir ils 
i/auront d payer que Ids taxes etablies et communes. II est in- 
juste en effet que des hommes qui se soul rendus acquercuis de 
biens ils ont payy le prix so voient dcmaiider comme d des 
metayers du domaine la dime de leurs propres foncis. 

^ C^est une consyquencc naturello des bieiifaits des EmpcMcurs 
que les iiatifs d’Alexandriecqni se sosit lepaiidus cii Fgyplc 
pour y excrcer uiio industrie qutlconque iic soient astreints d 
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nucunc autre prcstatidn qtie celles de la ville. Or vous m’avez 
souvent demand^, et je vous accurde, que Ics Alexandrins ne 
puissent etrc assiijcttis des prestatious riirales, 

traurai soin que Paduiioistration des Stral^ges soit rendue 
pour Irois ans u cciix (pii scrout remis eii charge apies la red- 
dilioii de coinpte de leur adiniiiisjration prececitute, Mais je 
defends absolurncnt que lorsqu’iin Pr6fct aura juge une 
qu’il aura prououc6 la legalite des actes ciies devant fm, on 
puisse les cite/ de nouveau. £t si deux Prefets de suite out 
prononce de infcme, on devra punir Ic ileceveur des Finances 
qui n’aura jmcne deux fois devant eux la niemc discussion que 
pour sc doniier aiusi quVi s(*s collogues un moyeii de profits illi- 
cites. Aussi pliisieiirs Magistrats out prer6rc se laisser de- 
pouiller de lews propresbieus commeen ayant d6jd depense la 
plus grande paitie> plutot quo de voir u ebaque uoiiveile verifi¬ 
cation les meines fail! ^emis cn question. J’ctablis la meme 
regie pour les conjptcs A rendre de la part des agents dii Tresor. 
En sorte que si quelqucs-uns de leurs ados apres jiigemeiit ont 
obt<^nii on sont dans Ic cas d'ol^teflir line decision favorable de 
!a part du Coininisbiiiic de la Coinptabilite, il ue sera plus per- 
niis au premier acensateur de porter plainte, ni on ne pourra re- 
prodiiire la ineme instance^ on bicn cclui qui I’aura fait sera 
irreinissiblement puni d’line amende. En cifet il n’y aura plus 
de terme*aux delations^ si les qifestions une fois resolucs dans 
l^interet d^in ^omptable sont de nouveau mises en discussion 


jiisqirA ce qu’cllcs trouvent un condaninatcur; lorsque deJA la 
ville est devenue desertc par la multitude des deiateurs^ et que 
chaque famille en est troublee. 

J Wdonne expressemont que si quelqu^in accusunj^es Agens * 
du fisc iutroduit I'liistaiice comme prenant fait et cause pour un 
tiers intcresse^ il soit tenu de faire comparaitre ce tiers accuse- 
teur avec lui^ aiiii qu’il ii’echappc pas au danger de la proce¬ 
dure. S’il iutroduit trois instances en son propre et prive nom 
sans prouver ses accusations«^uou-seulemeiit il lui sera interdit 
de se porter accusateur^ mais on lui prendra la inoiti^ de ce 
qu’il poss^de. serait eu effet une souveraine injustice qu’ap- 
pelaiit sur plusieurs le danger db perdre Jeur bien^ il ffit entiere- 
ment A I’abri d’une peine pccuniaire. 

Je reviserai entiAreineiit le tarif des perceptions du Tresor, 
afio qu’ayant reform6 toutes les innovations qui out cu lieu 
contre les intentions bienfaisantes des Kmpereuts^ je les fixe 
pour Tavenir.” 

(Aux Employes des Finances oii aux Alexandrins.) 

^^i’ai chatie jusqu’ici corome je le devais les homines qui out 
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4 t4 recoonus feux d4nonciateurs; mais rendant justice i la 
puret4 de vos intentions pour la prosp^rit6 de i’Egypte, et pour 
voir renattre I’abondance dans un pays qui vous procure de ti 
grandcs ressources, j’al r6gl^ ce qu’il m'a 4t4 possible de faire 
pour elle. En e€fet les cultivateurs r^pandus dans I'Egypte 
in’ont souvent repr^sent4 et m’otit donn6 la preuve, que des 
^^QQ^mnations ^ la dime ou d’autres contributions tant en grains 
queuT^argent, avaient 6t^ prononc^es contre eux contrairement 
aux aiiciennes insVitutions, et lorsqu'il n’est perqiis 4 personne 
d’innover, m4ine pour all^ger les taxes, les condamnations de ce 
genrq. se soiit r^pandues noii'Seiilement dans la Th^batde et les 
Nomes 61oign4s de la Basse Egypte, mais aux portes m&'mes 
de la ville et dans la contr^e d4peiidaute d’Alexandrie et le 
Nome Mar4otique. J’ordonne 4 cheque Stratdgc, dans son dis¬ 
trict, que si pendant les cinq demidrcs annces des perceptions 
inusitties, soit particulidres suit g6u4ralcsi ont 4t4 ordonnies au 
prejudice des nomes, des cantons, et m^me des particuliers, ils 
r^tablissent les choses sur I’ancien pied, en arr^tent la perception, 
et eniin lors de la verification'des coniptables la fassent disparai- 
tre des r61es. 

** Ayant reprime d^s le principe la licence sans mesure des 
percepteurs, qui au dire g4n4ral se permettaient d’effacer sur les 
roles les somnies qui y ^taient pr6c4demment inscrites pour le 
tribut, de mani4re 4 s’enrichir-'en jettant le trouble dans toute 
I'Egypte, je leur enjoins de nouveau de ne se permcttre aucune 
rature sur les doubles de leurs livres en auctiii lieu, en aucuti 
terns, en aucune niani^re, 4 tnoins d’une decision speciale du 
Pr4fet. Je defends aux Strat4ges de s’iniiniscer en quoi que ce 
soit dans les alterations d’^criture des livres des percepteurs 
sans le c^prandement particulier du Pr4fet; et si d’autres em¬ 
ployes des finances sont d^couverts avoir effac6 des somnies 
pr6cedemment inscrites, le tout faussement et sans autorisation, 
ils payeront aux particuliers tout ce qu’ils en avaient extorqu6, 
et de plus verseront au tr^sor un^ soiume pareille. 

C’est encore par une prevarication de la m4me esp4re qu’on 
a exig4 la perception dite moyenne, qui ne seTl^le pas d’apr^s 
la mesure veritable dCi I’inondation, mats d’apris la moyenne 
proportionnelle de la mesure ancienne de quelques inoiidutiont 
avec I’inoi^ation pr^sente. Or comme rien tie parait plus 
juste en fait de mesure que la v6rit6 6vidente, et voulant inspirer 
aux Iwbitani la confiance n^cessaire pour qu’ils occupent pai- 
sHilament le pays et se livrent avec z4le aux travaux de I’agri- 
culture, je decide que la perception se^fera d’apr4s l’4tat exact 
eia finondation et I’^tendue des terres submerges, comme d^' cou- 
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tiiiDe et non suivant la supercberie des substituliODS d’4ciitiire, 
d’apr^s la mesure moybnne de rinondation. Si quolqtte per« 
cepteur est convaincu d’imposture a cet ^gard^ ii payera au 
tresor le triple de la somnie toucliee. 

Quant d ceux qui ont 6l6 alarm^s cn entendant parler d’un 
nouvel arpentage qui devait avoir lieu dans le territoire d’Alex- 
undrie pour le mettre en rapport *avec I’ancieu arpentage du 
Nome M6n6laite| qiioique Ton u’ait jamais port6 la chaii«^ff?“ 
le terrain, qu'ils cesseiit de concevoir des ld6es d^pourvues 
de vraisemblance. • Pcrsoune n’osera ex^cuter sans I’ordre du 
Pr6fet *et aucun Pr^fet tie perinettra qu^on fasse cet arpentage; 
car ce territoire doit conserver des droits acquis de terns iinm6^ 
niorial. J’en djs autaut de toutcs les innovations et creations 
semblables, pour qu’on ne puisse pas eii introduire desorinais. 

Pour ce qiii est des anciens imputs et des aiiciennes fernics 
dont vous £ttes charges,^^Idont les emploj^^s des finances abusent 
au point que suns augnieiiter en rien les ressources du tre-> 
sor ils font naitre des causes de richesses pour les recevcurs et de 
vexations de la part des percepteiirsfj’eii ecrirai d C6sarAuguste, 
Euipereur; je lui ferai connaitre'le plus grand nombre des autres 
abus coimne pouvant seul completteinent les d6truire. 

J’ai fait publier les piesentes afin de vous donner la preuve 
de ma coiistaiite sollicitude et pr6voyance pour votre bien-etre* 
L’an \>reniier du r^giie de Uucius Livius Sulpicius* Galba 
C^sar Auguste, Etnpereur, le douze du mois Epipbi/* 


(1) Tib^re Jules Alexandre, Pr^fet d’Egypte, auteur de ce 
d^cret, est un personnage assez connu dans Phistoire pour que 
nous ne soyons incertains ni de son origine ui des principaux 
actesde sa vie. Trois auteurs contemporains en parlent: Jo¬ 
seph, Tacite, et Su6tone. Ils le nommeot uniquemeiit Tib^re 
Alexandre, supprimant le nom intermediaire de Jules, qu’ii pa- 
rait 11 ’avoir porte que pour indiquer une sorte de client^e de la 
famille du Dictateur, lequel aif reste n’avait point laisff d’h6ri- 
tier de son nom«««'Mai8 les Strangers admis au droit ^ bour¬ 
geoisie prenaient ordinairement* un patron parini ler grandes 
families Homaines, ettel etait Alexandre. Juif d’origiue, natif 
d’Alexandrie, oit une nombreuse colonie de cette nation existait, 
4 la faveur des privileges dont ils faisaient remouter Ijorigiue a 
Alexandre lui-m6me, que les Ptol^mees m^intinreiic ou mlcon- 
nurent success!vement, qui depuis la reduction de TEgypte eh 
province Uomaine ^proifr^rent sous Caligula une attaque dont 
le r6c^ circonstanci^ nous a 6t4 transmis par Pbilon dans son 
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ambatsade vers Caius C^sar, et d laquclle ils 6cbapp^rent par 
la mort du Tyran. Cette colonic de J uifs avait un premier nia> 
gistrat nomm4 Alabarcbe, noni bybride, moiti4 Grec moiti^ 
Barbara, sur I’etyoioiogie et la signification precise duquel on 
n’est pas d’accord (V". Schneider Diet. Grcc-Allem. in voce.) 
Pfailon, Juif Alexandrin, dont ies ecrits sont parvenus jusqii’d 
nou s, ^tait frdre d’Alexandre Lysimaque, Alabarche. A I’e- 
idjde la persecution de Caligula, siiscitee parTIaccus, Pr6fet 
d’Egypte, AlexaVidre Lysimaque, detenu par cet einpereur, ne 
recoiivra la liberty qu’^ sa mort et par les orvires de Claude, qui 
avait pour lui des motifs particuliers d^ittachement et ni^me de 
reconnaissance, en ce qu'il avait rendu des services importans ^ 
sa mere Antonia, comme charge de ses affaires, vraisemblable- 
ment en Egypte (Joseph liv. It), c. 4. Haverearop liv. 19. c. 
5.*) Uni par des liens de parent^ d la fauiille d’H6rode, ce 
fut lui qui preta A Herode Agrippa, ierrque se rendant a Rome 
il passa ^ Alexandrie, i’argent necessaire pour ce voyage qui 
pensa lui fetre si funeste lant que veciit Tib^re, et devint apr6s la 
cause deson elevation. Pearson,dans ses Lectiones in Acta Apo.s-> 
to), p. 41. croit le retrouver sous le nom d’Alexandre seulenieut, 
nomme au 4‘ chapitre des Actes comme faisant partie du San-- 
liedrin qui fit appeier devant lui St. Pierre et St. Jean, pour lui 
rendre comptc du miracle du boiteux qui etait assis i\ la porte 
du temple: I’auteiir sacrc dit*qu’il etait de race sacefdotale. 

Cet Alexandre Lysimaque etait pere de notre Tibere Alexan¬ 
dre et d’un Marcus qui, fiance 4 lierenice, fiUe d’il^ode 
Agrippa, uiourutavant la celebration dc son manage, (JJ'seph 
Aotiq. 19 . liv. c. 4. Havercamp, liv. IQ. c. d.) et aussi vrai- 
semblablemeiit de Demetrius, ie plus qualifie et le plus riche de 
tous les^uifs d’Alexandrie dont il etait Alabarche, et qui epousa 
Mariamne deuxidme fille du meme Agrippa (Joseph Antiq. liv. 
20. c. 5. Havercamp, liv. 20. c. 7.) 

Latpremi^re mention que fasse Joseph de Tibere Alexandre 
ikt au Jivre 20. chapitre 5, (Havercamp liv. 20. c. 5.) de ses 
Antiqates,oit il dit que Tibere Alexandre succ^da d Fadus dans 
sa charae' de Gouverneur de la Jud4e : il ajoffR ** qu’il 4tait fils 
d’Alexflldre, Alabar(;he d'Aiexandrie, le plus riche de toute 
ceUe grande ville, qui n’avait pas et^ impie comine son fils qui 
Abandopj^,{H)trfe religion. C'est de son terns qu’arriva en 
Jud4e^|Re grande famine dans laquelle la reine H^ldne fit 


'* * * i ^ 

La division des ehapitres miiviodans I'edition de Joseph donnee par 
Havercamp diff^te de celle adoptee par Arnaud d’Andrlly. f 
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paraitre sa charity . . • Cumanus succ6da ^ la charge de Tib^re 
Alexandre« • •. en la huiti^me annee de TEmpereur Claude 
(V. Guerre des Juifs^ liv. S. c. 19.) Havercatnp. liv. 2. c. 11 
et 12. Traduction d’Arnaud d’Andilly. 

Sous le rdgne de N6ron, Tibdre Alexandre reparait dans la 
guerre coiitre Tiridate^ comme intendant de I’armee de Cor- 
bulon. Voici comme en parle T^cite, AnnaL lib. xv. 28. : 

Die pacta Alexander^ illustris eques Romanus^ minister 
datus, et Vivianus Annius^ gener Corbulouis^ nondum senato- 
ria aetate, sed pro legato quintas legionis impositus^ in castraTiri- 
datis ven&re honorfejus, ac ne metueret insidias, tali pignore.’’ 
Ceci cut lieu cn Fannie 817 de Rome, 64 de J. C. 

Dans I’histoire de la guerre des Juifs, liv. 2. c. 26. (Ha- 
verc, 1. 2. c. lb.) Joseph nous annonce I’arriv^e de Tibere 
Alexandre comtnc Pr^fet d^Egypte. Agrippa(roide Chalcide, 
fils d’Agrippa Ic Grand) 6lait alors alle voir k Alexandrie Alex¬ 
andre, d qui Neron avait^donne le gouvernement de I’Egypte/’ 
Quelle est Tepoque indiqu^e ? celle od Gessius Florus, gou- 
verneur de Judee, d^solait ce pays, et jettait les preniidres se- 
mences de cette guerre qui depqis bntratna la prise de Jerusa¬ 
lem et Tincendic du Temple, et qui commenqa, dit Joseph, 
(1.2. c. 24. Haverc. liv. 2. c. 14.) en la douzieme annee du r^gne 
de Neron. On peut done regarder que la guerre ^clata rann6e 
suivaiite ou la seconde ann6e apr^s I’arriv^e de Tib^re Alexan¬ 
dre en E^ypte. Pendant la 9^ afui^e (64 de J. C.) de N6ron, 
Tibere Alexandre etait employe i la guerre centre Tiridate, 
comme nous Tapprend I'acite. Ce n’a done pu etre qu’en la 
dixi^me ou onzi^me annee de ce nieme Empereiir, que Tibi^re 
vint k Alexandrie comme Pr^fet, c^est-a-dire un an ou deux 
avant la date du d^cret qui nous occupe, N6ron ayant cesse 
de r^gner le 9 Juiii, 68 de J. C. et le d^cret 4lant des premiers 
jours du ri^gne dc Galba. 

Pour suivre le recit des acles de la vie de Tibire Alexandre, 
nous trottvons que Joseph en fait de nouveau mention au chap. 
36 (Haverc. c. 18.) du mfeme Uvre, au sujet du dt^melc qui eut 
lieu entre les Grecs et les Juifs d’Alexandrie, toujours k cause 
des privileges de'^s demiers (les Juifs) : N’ayarit pu les faire 
rentrer dans Tordre par ses exhortations, Jl les fit charger par 
dc . ( legions Romaines et 5,000 soldats venus de Lybie. La 
mort de 50,000 personnes inonda d’un deluge dc sang cette 
malbeureuse contr6e, et il n'en fut pas 6cbapp6 un aeui k la 
fureur des soldats, si Alexandre, louchb de piti6 d’lftie si horri¬ 
ble boucherie, ne leur e(it d^fendu de continuer davantage.^’ 
Ensuite le trait le plusVi^morablb de la vie d’Alexandre est 
VOi.. XXXIII. CL JL NO. LXV. E 
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la part qu’il prit d Texaltation de Vespasien d I’Empire. Elle 
est racofit^e par les troi;$ 6crivains d la fois, Joseph, Tacite^ et 
Suetone, 

Le premier s’exprime en ces termes dans la traduction d’Ar« 
naud d’Andillv. (Guerre des Juifs^ liv* 4^. c. S8. Haverc. liv, 
4. c. 10.) 

Vespasien, pour afiermir son antorite, desirait se rendre 
d'Alexandric. 11 ecrivit d Tibere Alexandre, qui en 6tait 
gouverneiir,que I’ariii6e Tayant 61ev6 aTEmpire avec tant d’affec* 
tion et tnnt d’ardcur qu’il lui avait 4te impossible de ne lo pas ac« 
cepter, il le choississait pour I’aider a soutenir on si grandfardeau. 
Ale\indre n'ent pas plus tot re§u cette leltre, qu'il fit prdterser- 
inent aiix legions, et d tout le people, aii iioin du nouvel Em- 
peienr, et Urns deux s'y porterent avec grande joie; pareeque la 
mani^re dont Vespasien avait comtnande dans Irvoisinage leur 
avail fait connaitre sa vertii. Alexandre continua de meme en 
tout le reste a se servir, pour le bien de^d'Empire, du poiivoir 
qui lui ctait donne, et travailla a preparer toutes les choses d 6- 
cessaires a la reception de ce Prince/' 

Tacite, Historiarum lib. P, c. 11°. ^gyptum regebat 
turn Tiberius Alexander, ejusdeui natiouis.” (a T^poque de la 
roort de N6ron.) " 

Le tnenie, Histor. lib. 2''. c. 74°. At Vespasianus hel¬ 
ium^ armaqtie, et procul vel juxta sitas vires, circumspectabat- 
^'liles ipsi adeo paratus, ut p’^^euntem sacramentuin, et faiista 
Vitellio otiinia precantem, per silentium audierint. Muciani 
aotnaus nec Vespasiano alienus, et in Titum pronior. Pracfec- 
tua ^gypti, Ti. Alexander, consilia sociaverat.’’ 

Ibid. lib. 2°. c. 79?* ^‘Initium ferendi ad Vespasianum im¬ 
pel ii Alexandrine coeptum, fo^nanle Tiberio Alexandro, qui 
Kal. JtSl. Sacramento ej^iis legiones adegit. isque primus 
principatfis dies*in posterum celebratus." 

Suctone^in Vespasiano c. 8°. Tiberius Alexander, prsefec- 
tus ALgypti, primus lA verba V^espasiaiii legiones adegit Kalend. 
Julii, qui principal^ dies in posterum observatus cst." 

La derniere ^poque connue de la vie de Tibt^re Alexandre ne 
i est que par Joseph, et se rapporte an si^gc de Jerusalem par 
Titus (liv. 5. c. 6. H^iverc. liv. 6. c. 1. versus finein.) 

Pour remplacer les honmies que V^espasien avait fait passer 
en italie, 1 itus se servit de deux milie homines choisis dans 
4’A.lexandrie qu'il avait aniencs avec lui; trois niille 
tjitres venaK^nt des Jamisons do TEupbratc, et Tibere Alexan¬ 
dre le suivait. C’etait un faomme d'un si grand m6rite et si 
eagCi qu'il tenait le premier^Tang entrO ses amis. 1) avait 4t4 
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pr^c^demment gouverneur d’Egypte, etfiitjug6 alors le plus 
propre k commander les troupes^ comme ayant et6 le premier 
qui s’6tait declare pour I’empire 'A peine naissant de Vespasien^ 
sans que I’incertitude des 6venemens de la fortune eAt paru 
6branler la fid61ite ouverte avec laquelle il se rangca de spn 
c6t6.” 

Enfiii nous le voyons cit6 dans le courant du si^ge. Liv. 5. 
c. 31.: ''Titus faisait lui-ni6me la premiere ronde, 
Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient ics legions^ la 
troisi^me.'^ • 

Liv. 6. c. S4.: Titus assembla ensuite les principaux chefs, 
savoir; TibAre Alexandre, son lieutenant-g^ii^ral. See. pourde- 
lib^rer avec eux sur le parti qu’il devait prendre touchant le 
Temple . . . 

II parait que*dAs le moment oik il accompagna Titus, Alex¬ 
andre avait^le rcmplac6 gar Lupus dans la Pi6fecture dTgypte, 
car Poll voit cc dernier tharg6 par Vespasien de fermer le Tem¬ 
ple des Juifs a Heliopolis, 343 ans apr^s sa iondation, peu 
apr^s la mine de celui de Jerusalem^. 

(2.) ^lOTsp xa\ ctvTOCf x. t. X. • Cette coiijonction complexe 
est employee par les meilleurs auteurs. }:^laton, Phsedre, p. 232 
§ 15» Stoirep x«l wgog aXXowj tov IjaijxsFOV arvyovtrias axorpl- 
TTOueri. 

(3.) ^pccyiJLUTs6s(3r6on rov$ Suuccrou;, JuvetToi a ici un sens parti- 
culicr, et signific non les hoinmes*{>uissans, tnais ceux qui sent 
d6sign6s, d^legues pour une function ou une mission quel- 
conque. C^estdans le m^mesens queTempIoie un ecrivain con- 
temporain, St. Luc, Act. Apostoi. c. 25. initio: o! oSv Iv vp^Jv, 
SuvflCTol (TuyxaTa/Savrr64 rt eoriv h rep KaryiyopEirwcrav 

auTOv. ^ 

(4.) TO IlqoLXTopm, PigiieruiiuHi, disent les anciens glos- 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qu’on noiiimait aiiisi la 
prison des debiteurs envers r6tat; ensorte que Sauniaise s’est 
trompe cn Pexpliquaut autrement, " coactorium pignoribus cap- 
tis/’ de modo usurar. 556. L’^tj^mologie de ce mot est prise de 
mis pour contiainte; comme nous Pavons vu 

quelques lignes plus haut. On lit dans une inscription Dorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14. si 5g xa f^ij yroifrai rd TroTireraypeva 
• • . . TpctxTos e<rToo iito r&v alpESsvTMV v^o tov xomv xut 

mx^gxaluv xatrd Tog vifiog, qu^il soit saisissable. 

(5.) KeXbvoo ovv oTTig av lyflaSs errlrpOTtog .... xctTe^trQttt, La 
construction complette demande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte A Pinfinitif xaTe^e^Sut et aux^autres infinitifs qui suivent, 
comme cela se trouve dans PCEdipe Roi de Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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odTig TToS’ vfL&if Aim Tov Actfiiuxov 
xaTOidsv ivdgos ix rtvog diwXtrOf 
rovrov xsXsuao vivTa crifiatynv 

ce qui ui'avait donn6 Tidee de lire xsXioco rov Sang • • • • mais 
Tellipse du pronora dans cettc construction n’est pas sans exem-* 
pll. Tliucydide, liv. 2. § 62. otv^/jt^ot ftev yag xai airh afiaOtcttg 

MUTV^oig xal Sst\£ Ttv) iyyiyvs^fui xaTa^goyfjaig Ss, ay xai yvmfiy 
ToSv havTleov irpoExeiv, sous-entendu rourep. £n LaUu 
T6rence offre la ^nieme ellipse^ Heautontimorumenos^ prolog. 
V. 28. Date crescendi copianii novarum qui spectandi faciuut 
copiani/’ sous-entendu ** iis.'^ ' 

(6^) ivlrpOTFog se dit en Latin Procurator, procureur dc 
l^Empereur. C etait une classe de fonctionnaires destines dans 
le principc d recueillir les revenus particuliers des Empereurs: 
les agcns du domaine priv6. Tacit. Annal. 4, lA.: Procura¬ 
tor Asiap Lucilius Capito, accusante proviucia, causam dixit, 
magna cum adsevcratione principis, non sfi jus nisi in servitia et 
pecunias familiares dcdisse/’ A mesure que le domaine des 
Empereurs se confondit avec le tresor de T^tat, on les voit 
charges de recueillir les tribCits publics. Dion Cassius, lib. 52. 
§ 25. rag rs Sioixijcrsif tc5v ^gij/iarcov raiy re to 5 S^/iov xal t<5v 

^Ag^r^g ^$yct) . .. i^rTrelg Sta^etpt^sToocrav, Le mcoie, 53, 15. 

Tovg eTTiTpOTrovg [oSreo yap tovg rag re xoivag TrpoaoSovg exXiyovrag 
xai •srpOG'Tsrayiisva cr^iViv avaXlaxovrag ovoftal^otji^ey] eg iravra o/j^olcog 
ri eSvij rare laurotJ 8^ xai rou rovg [ih if Ix'^ricov, rcifg 81 xal 

lx TMv a7rs>isv5epc4iv, Je lis au lieu dc ce texte la pareii- 

these : xxi rag rsrayfievag (rfinv W avaXoiaei ourag oyo/tia^opLev, 
ce qui veut dire : Je Prince eiivoie dans les provinces d sa no¬ 
mination et dans celtes d la nomination du peuple (c’est-d«dire du 
b6mt) indifferemment des chevaliers ct des aifranchis, commc 
Procureiirs, (c’est ainsi que nous nommons ceux qui sont char¬ 
ges de la conecte des tributs publics aussi bien que des pro- 
duits r6serves pour la d6pense particulidre des Empereurs). 
Ces Procureurs exercent aussi par extension les attributions de 
gouverneurs dans les provinces au choix de TEmpereur/’ Voii 
les interpr^tes sur le liv. du digeste tit, xix. de officio pro- 
curatoris Caesaris. Juste Lipse, Excursus'ad Annal. Taciti 
libro 12°. c. 60®. ^ 

(7.) xarey(ea^ai airov ro ovo/xtt.—qu’il se fasse donner par lui 
des garauties de son debit. 

xotrl^m ovcjuroc—sont deux termes de banque et de com- 
4i||rC€^ d'argent; Tpn propre d la langue Grecque, et Tautre 
eniDrunt^ du Latin. 

^Examinons le premier ; ^ari^ehv et "^tarixjta^^i dans la langue 
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usuraire eignifie Taction de donner au pr^teur des garantles 
pour 8uret6 de son remboursement. Gra^ci xpurela-Scc* et xcct- 
eXeirSat, de his dicunt quae a creditore hypothecae titulo teneutur. 
Salmas, de modo usur. p. 498. V. ibidem p. 489 et 507. 

Ces garaiities ^taieiit telles dans le droit Atliqne, que lorsq^ue 
le d^biteur avait laisse passer i’cpo(|ue du rcntboursement sans 
s’acquitter, (ce qu^on evprimait par les mots uTrspijjw,*- 

plct,) le creancier avail le droit de se faire mettre cu 
du gage soit mobilier soil inimobilier. Le g^ige mobilier pou- 
vait ordinairement se vendre^ ou servir a son tour de gage au 
pr(^teur sans autie*fornie de process, d’apres les termes des con¬ 
tra ts. Demosthenes coiitrc Lacrite, p. 026. xai irupe^ova^i rolg 
Sav€l(rct<r$ r^v tiToSr^KTjv uvsTroc^oy xpuTeiv, su)s av anoSwcri ro y^yvojLS^ 
vov apyupioy xxrJi t^v <rvyy§A^fiv* ssev Se fiti awo8»cr<v sv rcS (rvyxei^ 
fiivcp %pova» rx 8^oxgip,8va toIs Save/cratriv, IfgWw uTodsivai uvoSo- 
<r9flti Tyjg VTrapp^oua^yjc rtpLrjg, 

Le gage immobiliei^ {)ouvait egalement ^tre livre •k la pos¬ 
session dll preteur par une action judiciaire appelee et 

le verbe qui Texpriinait liu^xrsueiv, V.Ie Grand Etymolog. p. 334. 
Hesych. v. eii^arsCeiv. KXTs^etu ^ xxpTrovG'dxi y^oogiov ij olxiuv^ 
V. Demosth. ad Apatur. p. 894. Le refus de remettre 
la jouissance des biens donnes en gage entrainait Taction dite 
efouAijj Slxtj, Grand Etyirolog. p. 348. ol Sixtjv viX^cravreg cSore 


UTToXx/Sslv ^cipav r olxlxv, eiretrx l/tjSarfUeiv xuiXvdfjLsvoi, v} epL^uTev^ 
cavreg e^sXxvydy.suot Slxr^v e}a’ayov<n\pog e^e^xuvovrag, ^ oiix edvrag 
ififSarevsiy, 

La propre signification de xarsp^ety, avoir en gage, est confir¬ 
mee par la Loi 34. D. de pignoribus. oJSag yip ixptfiwg on xal 
ij Ta^spya xx) o! SovXol fiov ovSiyi xare^ovrak 13 (roi» 

Denys d*Halicarnasse, Anliq. Roman, lib. 6 ®. tovtcov olxlag 
{iidSevi e^slyui xxTs^siy jxijre itmXeiv, 

Apres avoir indique la valeur commune de xxre^eiv et de 
xpotrelyy il est bon de faire connaitre la nuance qui les distingue 
dans les ^crivains clas&iques, et qui setiible marquee dans Tin- 
scription qui nous occupc, oili ^011 trouve uii peu plus bas jxi^rs 
ovop^xTOg xarro^ijjxgvou, /tijTg iwotp^dyTCDV xpxTovfievcoy ; p:;r oii Ton 
volt que xarix^ty ?enlend plus sp6cialement des gages manuals 
iyi^vpx, tandis que xpxrely se dit mieux* des hypotb^ques de 
biens-fonds qui resteiit en la possession du d6biteur inscrit xa- 
raxto^ifix, rx xxTstrxfj/ieyx Weyypx : ce qui se rend egalement par 
*A^^xfi(ov, arrbaboi pris pour des gages livres, aussi bien que 
pour des arrhes. Ce mSine terme s’eniploie pour* les 6tages. 
Q« Claudii Annul, ap. Gallium, xv^ii. 2. ^^ciim tantus arrhabo 
penes Sainnites populi Romani esset.’’ Terciit. in Ileaut. 3, 3. 
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43» ea relicta huic arrhaboni est pro illo argento.’’ Tacile^ 
en parlant d’6tagesy a employ^ le oiot pignus, AnnaK 1. xv* 
28. ** Tiberius Alexander, et Vivianus Aniiius in castra Tirida- 
tis venire honori ejus, ac ne metueret insidias tali pignore/’ 

Pfaryniebus bl^me rcniploi de inrdKKotyfjLpt avri roil : ce 

qui est cependant duns Aristote, ct uiarqiie la transmission de 
main en main, et convient specialenient au verbe xarix^tv, tandis 
que xparsjy indique I’assuraiice d’objets imniobiliers. 

vieiis au second mot, ovojxoi: e’est uiic pure traduction du 
Latin nornen dans'te sens de detle; eniploi qui ii’a rien d'jiicon* 
\enant dans la bouclie d’uii Prefet Honiain /^crivant un decret 
au nom des Lnipcreurs pour une province Romaine, soumise d 
la m^tropole et par consequent a sa jurisprudence. 

Parmi Ics mani^res de se constituer d^biteur, la moins dure 
etait celle qu’on appelait novim tocare de la part de i’emprun- 
teur, et nomen facere de la part du preleur, Phsedre fab. 1, 16. 
^ fraudster nomen cum local ^poiisu inyirobo.’’ Seneque de 
beueficiis initio lib. noniina facturi diligeiUer in patrimo- 

nium et vasa debitoris inquirimus.” Lib. 2". c. 23^. Quidam 
volunt nomina secum fieri nec iiiterponi pararios nec signalores 
advocari/^ On trouve dans Ciceron cle oiiiciis, lib. 3°. § 14. 
** nomina facit,’’ dans le sens de s'lnscrirc comme debiteiir: voir 
les interpr^tes ; voir le rneme Ciceron centre Verres, 1. 86. ad 
Diversos, vii. C3. 

Cette faqon de s^exprinier etait due a I’inscription (jii’on faisait 
sur le livre appele Kalendarium de I'ecbeance des iiu6rets el du 
capital, qui avait lieu ordinaiieinent au commencement d"uii 
niois, taut du nom du debitcur que de la somme pretee et des 
^poques dc remboursenient. Au moycn de quoi la dette se 
trouvant accolec au nom du debiteur, Tun a et6 pris pour I’autre 
par metonymie. Asconins, nomina : litulidebitorum/’ II etait 
plus difficile d'obteiiir ie paiement de ces creances que de celles 
constitutes parun acte contradictoire authentique,cliirographaire, 
ou devant ttmoius. II y avait neanmoiiis une action propre d 
cette esptce, appelee expensilatio. La pieuve de la dtpense 
faite par la representation des litres de conipte. Aulugtle, liv. 
14. c. 2.: Probari debere pecutiiam datamuconsuetis modis, 
expcDsilatione, mensa: raliotiibus.’’ 

(8.) mqoypel^uv 7m . . . ruftjSaAXj;, 0 |i public que per* 
sonne n^ait ^ contracler avec iui. 

C«tte interdiction ttait autoristc par le droit Romain. Voir 
la" Loi X. D* de institoria : De quo palam proscriptum fue- 
rit,16c cum eo contrahatur.” 

iv i(rri)X£y , .. que j-^ai substilut k lariv xal, par la raison 
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C]ue en Grec^ aussi bien que stare cn Latin, marque le prix 

d’un ^change* Stare inaguo pretio. V. Gronovius observ. lib. 
c. 17^ p. 58G. 

Ce passage tout entier, au reste, m’a paru le plus obscur de 
toute rinscription. Les lacunes de la fin pr6sentent des vides 
que font assez facilement remplir les mots conserv6s, rensemble 
de ridee en 6taiU claire. Ici c’est I’idce m&me qui n’est pas 
tr^s facile a saisir. La reponse uux memes questions a la fin du 
paragraplie n/a donne le nioycn de les developper avec plus de 
clart6, inais j'ignore si eii cela je n’ai pas exCede ks bornes du 
role d’interprete. • Toutefois je devais doniier uu sens ^ ce qui 
n’en presentait pas dans Tetat actuel. 

^10*) Flaccus, Postumus, BalbiiliiSi ct Vestinus sont quatre 
Prefets d^Egjple. Le premier, Flacciis Avillius, est bien 
comm par la persecution qu’il suscita aux Juifs d’AIexandrie, 
dont le Pbilon a donne le lecil dans son livre contre Fiacciis. 
Poslumus, qui admipiatrait sous Claude, n’est nomm6 par 
aucun Instoricn, que je sache. Quant u Halbillus ct a Vestinus, 
il en est aiitrement. Tacitc, en pariant de la seconde ann4e du 
r^gne de Neron, s’exprime amsi,*Anualiuin lib. xin. c. 22. 

Preefectura annonse Fenio KuTo, ciira Itidoruin qui a Caesare 
parabantur, Aruntio Stello, iEgyptus C. Balbilio permittuiitur/^ 

Le C. Balbillus est cite avee eloge par Seneque, lib. 

IV. Natur. Quiestionum c. C. et Pline raiicieii, in prooemio libri 


XIX. 

Vestinus n^cst pas aussi clairement indiqu6 par le meme auteur 
contme Piefet d^Kgyple ; neauinoins il parle de deux Vestinus, 
entre lesquels il me parait didicile de ne pas reconuaitre le Pre- 
fet dont il est ici question. Le premier est V^estiiius noinme 
Consul l^an de Home 818,05 de J. C. 11* du i^gne de N6ron, 


qui fut tu6 dans raiui6e meme, eule\e d’uii festiii qiVil domiait, 
par Tordre de rEmpereur, el eiiveloppe dans la conspiration le 
Pison. Voir le 15® livre des Aniiales c.48 Pour Tepoiiue 

ellc convient assez. En effet dix annees ctaieut t coulees 


eiure la niagistrature de Balbillus et le consiilat de Vestinus. 
Cet intervalle est suflisant pouT que Vestinus ait pu succeder a 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat, s’il avail de rang d obte- 
nir cette dignite. Mais cela ne me parait nullcment vraisem- 
blable. Les Prefets et Procureurs de l^Empereur, dans les 
provinces dont Ic gouvernement le regardait particuii^rement, 
Ctaieut tout an plus des chevaliers Romains; tel 6tait Gal- 
lus le premier Prcfel d’Egyptc sous Augustetel encore 
Tibere Alexandre qui nous occiipe, de I’aveu de Tacite iiv. 15. 
c. 28. Ces raisons me fmt done penser que Vestinus le Consul 
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e$t diifereot du Pr^fet d’Egypte* Je croirais plutdt qu’on doil 
le retrouver dans L« Vestinus^ chevalier Roniairi^ dont parle 
Tacite, liv. 4 de son histoire, c,5S.: ^^Curam restituendi Capi« 
tolii in L. Yestinum (Vespasianus) couferti eqiiestris ordi* 
nis viruiD^ sed auctoritatc fatnaque inter proceres/’ Ceci eut 
lidu a Farriv^e de Vespasien a Rome Tan 70 de J. 823 de la 
foudatioii» Id ans apr^s I’^poque oil Balbillus parvint ^ la Pre¬ 
fecture d’Egypte. Or, comme nous avons VU| en parlant de Ti- 
b^re Alexandre^ que ce ii’etait qu^apr^s Tan 64 de J. C» que ce 
Frefet avail ete neium6, et vraisemblablement est 66 ou 67, on 
peut en conciure que Balbillus, VesUnus, et/rib^re Alexandre 
ferment uue suite non interrompue de Prefets d’Egypte; et 
que quatre ans environ apres la cessation de la niagistrature du 
second, il fut charg6 k Rome de la restauration du Capitole, k 
cause de son m6rite personnel. ^ 

(10 bis,) K\auStof Bypass IIotrrofjLcp mo\iu)v, Cet exemple que 
donna Claude de remettre les tributs arrieres fut imite depuis 
par les bons Empereurs k leur avenement. ^usoniiis inGratiarum 
Actione ad Gratianum imp. sub iinem edit. Tolliaiiae, p. 730. 
** Neque vero unum aliquod bonum uno die pra^stas, sed indul- 
^ntias saculares per singula boiarum momenta multipiicas^ vel 
illud unuia cujusmodi est de Condonatis residtds trihutorum 
.... Quis unquani iniperatoruiii hoc provinciis suis, aut uberi- 
ore indulgentia dedit, aut certiore sccuritate prospexit, aut pru- 
dentia consultiore iiiunivit i F^cerat et Trajanus olim;” Sic. 

(li.) haXoyia^fMv isvregov* Ee texte porte que j’ai 

cru devoir lire ROJV, comine abbreviation de ieCnpov, 

(12.) roS wpos TcS 15/a) Xoyep TeTuyp^eyov. Cet emploi de la pro¬ 
position Ttpog, siiivie du datif apres le verbe Tadtrofuai, pour mar- 
quer rinspection sur quelque chose, est confirmee par les bons 
auteurs. Polyb. 15, 27* o 8? 'Ayct9ox\ijg eudsoog avverct^s Nixoa-rpa^ 

TO) TcS Trpog roig yqaiufLatn Trrayp.gvaj. 

(13.) llaqWrovr^ai inr atlroD tov irgocrua‘oLyy6i}iXvru, au lieu de 
Tov 7Fo^fotyysi?^vTx, qui ii’a aucun sens d’accusation n^cessaire 
ici.,, L^elcrocyyg^/a est une accusation pour les torts d’etat: elo^ay- 
yeX/a Hvptwg ^ wtp) xaivwy ^ ihxTffji^dTm iltrctyofjiivifi lixyi 

iiro t£v npvraveoiy, vigi wv huppr^dr^v fiev ooisv Xeyoudtv oi vo/toi* 
Ibidem pifrayyiKta in) rav p^Myoiktitiv xa) SvifjiQdlwv aSiaij/Mrcov* 
yp/A^il priKpfiv. Lexica Seguer, p. 244. 11 faut done lire 

cetiii qui liccuse avec lui: daus le terns de cette inscription on 
avail.perdu la distinction primitive entre ces deux mots, eier^ey- 

yfA#t et 

xod xttfioAotf Zianxudofioti rov rmfiom* rmpuov est un 
dpillie perception d’impdt. • Lexica Seguer, p. 233. 
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trtivra^ls ng y^a^fidrm HaV rd reXi} v^ourM^^oLi 
r^g aXXo$a9riJ; eWHOii^lKovrag m uv ix^ipcovreii^ Uarif^ 6crit 
d'apr^s lequel on doit percevoir les taxes de la part de 
ceux qui ramdnent des pays Strangers une partie des uiar* 
chandises qui y ont export^es. Ceci s^appiique au port 
d’Atb^nes du terns florissaut de cette republique* 

(150 iyogdaotrifievog, Ce mot est si visiblement trace, que, bien 
qu’il ne se trouve pas dans les dictionnaires, je n’ai pas cru de-' 
voir le reniplacer par sou synonyme, qui se lit partout Birotvogico- 
(rdfji,eyog. * 

(l6.) ocoL olog n I^ve)p9a}crajx)}v. Le texte porte Sira olov 
rs : maif la syntaxe veut imp6rieuseinent qu’on lise ou Sira 
(Hog rt, ou (ig oIovte ijy. 

(17-) IcScra^' a^rtxa TrpoTegov, statim a principio. V. sur cet 
emploi de wtIxol, Hermann ad Viger. p. 393* 

(18.) TTapaypdfeiv, dans le sens de ratiirer les Ventures, les alt4- 
rer, est une expression des auteurs de cette 6poque. Aristide, T« 
p. 566, l6. Sglv Ta ^ayX.' /.ijfljj ^apaypa^ecrflai. Polyb. lib. 
9% s. 31. Henry Valois sur iiarpocration, p. 149. Schn^dl^^ 
X^exicon in voce. • 

(19-) ptfeVgiv yig optlXei rd rj ctiZvog oturfj S/xaia. J’ai substitui^ 
aurp A auTij^, que donne la gravure, P. Ce changement est tr^s 
peu de chose, piiisqu’il consiste dans la suppression des deux 
crochets du L, Tiota souscrit n'jetant jamais omis dans Tinscrip- 
tion que rk>us donnons. 2^. La .^syntaxe en faisait une n6ces- 
sit6. Demosthenes centre Aristocrate, p. 635. Tva Srw wore 

Tougyoy Tovrep rot lx tcwv voptcov intrigue 8«xa*a. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

On the Greek Drama. By T. Campbell. 

The only plays that have come down to us are Athenian; 
and Athens was the only Greek state wh^re the Drama bad at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversity of b^panebe^.* 


* The Sicilians (as we shall have occasion to potice byHnd by) bad 
very ancient and valuable comedy: but of their claims to the inventioii 
of acted tragedy^ there are ne traces; and their eagerness to get bold of 
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Rousseau imagined, because the Spartans had a very ancient 
theatre, that they must also have had regular trag^ies and 
comedies. But the Greek word theatron was often applied to 
places where merely vocal and musical contests were celebrated; 
and there is not a sliadow of evidence that a single play was 
,Wer invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word drama^ however, is not of Attic, but of Doric 
derivation. And if the generic term for acted plays came from 
a dialect foreign to tlie Athenians, it may naturally be asked, 
how we can assign to them the first invention of acting. Our 
answer is, that the Doric Greeks must liave^primitively applied 
the word drama to a species of poetry which was not« in our 
sense of tlie term, dramatic ; and that the consenting voice of 
antiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, distinct from 
a chorus of singers, to Thespis of Attica. There arc no proofs, 
it is true, that Thespis’.*) plays were tragic in our acceptuliun of 
the term; but whatever they ^eie, thvyjonned the first depar¬ 
ture from mere choral peiformances, and, consequently, the 
mqfit decisive step that was necessary to change lyric poetry 
into what we call a drama. ^ 

^ It comes, then, to be a sccdiid question, whether there W’as 
any such thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to 
the Thespian or Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the 
word nor the thing existed in Greece before Tbes[)is; and he 
was supposed to have set the question for e>er at test, in Ills 
Dissertation on the Kpistles of Plialaris. With immense acu¬ 
men and erudition, he faced tlip opposite assertions <d’ 'J’hemis- 
tius aiidSuidas, and appeared even successfully to explain away 
the passages in Herodotus and Plato which allude to tragedies 
of remote antiquity. TJie father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honored the memory of Adrastus by comnienioratuig his 
misfortunes in tragic choruses; and a speaker in one of the 
Platonic dialogues alludes to Epigenes as a tragedian long ante¬ 
rior to Thqspis. But Bentley contended that Herodotus bad 
apipUed l^be t^roi tragedy to the Sicyoiiian choruses by a mere 
proltfpsts of speech (a gentler term for anachronism); and that 


even of the Attic tragic drama from their prisoners, looks as if 

^buX^had J)ot been wealthy themselves in that kind of poetry. It is true 

composed what were called trageiliej*, and 
Ib&fciend Philoxenus to the quarries for uot likiug them. But 1 
l^tn G^^uelli, who, in his work on the Tbeatie of Athens, suspects 
lysius to have been, like his ovei-candid friend Philoxenus, only a 
tyramhic poet. ... • 
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Plato had conjured up the phantom predecessors of Thespis 
only iu the spirit of paradox. That there was no tragedy in 
Greece earlier than the Athenian, which united a stage actor and 
a chorus, is now admitted on all hands; and in the main points 
of his controversy respecting Phalaris, there is no question that 
the prince of critics was victorious. In fact, the dispute abote 
the age of tragedy, which has been since revived, regards a name 
rather tlian a thing: but that UieHjireeks gave that name to a 
simple choral poem of older origin than the Attic diama, has 
been since insisted on by men of abler research than Boyle, 
aiKl from a ddcunieDt which Bentley himself could not have 
foreseen. 

By the Orchomenian inscriptions, so ably commented on by 
Professor Br»ck of Berlin, it is made cicaily apparent that the 
Dorians had ay older and simpler tragedy, in which no (uttox^i- 
Trig, or) player distinct from the chorus performed, and that they 
had also a newer drama,^evidently borro\^cd from Atheu5,^'bich 
is mentioned in those* inscriptions, conjointly with an actor. 
Thus Doric and ^olic tragedy was nothing more than the^ong 
of a dancing chorus. It was mere[y a lyrical poem ; yet stiH it 
was expressive of passion, and {irobably imitative of commemo*- 
rated actions. Hence the Dorians might have called it an 
acted poem, and thus the Doric etymology of the word drama 
is reconcileable with the fact, that an Athenian, by adding the 
stage to the chorus ground, first laid the foundation of what we 
call acting. 

The car of Thespis was the first stage that separated the soli¬ 
tary player from the chorus. Thespis of Icaria, a parish of Athens, 
was the contemporary of Solon and Pisistratus, and the favo¬ 
rite of the latter. Horace’s mention of his ambulant car, and 
of the faces of bis troop being smeared with witic-lees, has led 
to a contemptuous modern idea of him, that he was a mere 
strolling mountebauL. it is extremely improbable, how^ever, 
that he plied his histrionic art, rude as it might be, under humi¬ 
liating circumstances. Whatever his plays were, be was ^he 
leader of a great religious festivity; and the equipment^f festive 
choruses W'as at a very ancient period, and certainly not nuicb 
later than Thespis’s time, an office, in Athens, appoint^ by the 
magistracy, and honorable, but expensive to the aa4>il^U8 un¬ 
dertaker. The use of chariots by those who Gonducteif 'fes]^aIs, 
was as old among tlie Greeks as the Homeric manners, aud^as 
a mark of dignity, as w*ell as a means of superintendetfce^ 
meanness of Thespis’s prize, though it w^s only a goat anji^ a 
basket of figs, argues only tl^t his, vocation was more honbraiy 
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than lucrative. In vague terms we are told, that fals car was iti¬ 
nerant ; but, as the high altar of Bacchus was at Athens, Thes¬ 
pis’s journeys must have be^n made principally thither from 
Icaria ; and they are rather to be compared to an old Catholic 
pilgrimage, than to the strolHiigs of a showman in quest of 
bread, and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic pilgrimages has been shown by our 
own Chaucer; and 7'hespis's inarrimeiit, at the head of his 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest branch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprung from sr source in which there 
was evidently intermingled much of the ludicrous. 

The Dithyrambus,' a name applied to the earliest festive poe> 
try in honor of Bacchus, aud, by extension of meaning, to the 
whole festival, was confessedly the origin of'tragic poetry. 
But there were three kinds of choruses, that sang, and ac¬ 
companied with dancing, the poem calhc) Dithyrambus. I'here 
was a chorus of men, and another of boys; fur contending in 
which, each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educated 
fifty performers. An ox, au animal of no mean value in Attica, 
the prize of the manly chorus; and it was to this that Pin¬ 
dar must have alliide<ly when he mentions the Dithyrambus by 
an epithet significant of its reward.^ The jouthful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, hud the hum¬ 
ble prize already mentioned; .^and its name indicatcif, that its 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend¬ 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which ThCsHpis led, 
and on which he founded dramatic art, by the introduction of an 
episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main testi¬ 
mony of tradition (for he left no works, and, in ail probability, 
never wTOle any) represents him as a gay performer: hut the 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of the goat (such is 
the Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a touching and 
sublime coipposition in the hands of his near successors. Of 
those eupcessoesi the first was Phrynicus, who, besides depart- 


■ A44te alleged derivations of the term Dithyrambus are strained and 
unsatisfMtpry, not even excepting that one which may nevertheless, for 
lacl^ a better, be reckoned the4nost probable, namely, from the words 

in allusion to the double birth of the God, or of his 
bavhi^lwi^ enured the gates of life. 
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iog from Bacchic mythology, inventing masks, introducing 
female characters, and making a changing relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising it to fiathos, 
and of rendering it tragic in our sense of the word. He wa^ 
according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affecting poet; ai;^ 
when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening their 
sensibility too strongly on a subject of public calamity ; namely, 
the capture of Miletus. » 

Choerilus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as 
having been written, and for whom the Atbenuins constructed a 
theatre, it was of woqd, and fell in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama.' That third branch of the Greek drama took 
its name, not fiom satirical contents, but from the Satyrs who 
performed in st, and, though comic, was distinguished from 
proper comedy by its subjects being mythological. Its era, as 
a separate drama, occqr» exactly at the time at which we should 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in¬ 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs wquid 
have been incongruous. There can be little doubt, that those 
gentry and Silenus had figured'from time immemorial in the 
Bacchic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests, 
and forms of infuriated as well as joyous superstition, must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the god, 
capriciou!dy blending the terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
w hen those orgies became allied with maturer art, and when the 
graver elements of the drama refined and separated from the 
ludicrous, the Satyr attendants of the god would be found no 
way conducive to the dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably 
increased her inclination to historical subjects, unconnected 
with Bacchic mythology. Yet still the Satyrs were old favor¬ 
ites of tlie people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their services, they were bound to remember them by re¬ 
spect for Bacchus and the popular opinion. Tbfy therefore 
allotted them a separate drama, where they might sport ‘by 
themselves nor did the greatdit poets disdain to irnte ^hose 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which was enacted tiller 
each of their Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and foriue4,a total 
that was called a Tetralogy. 

All that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stege 
was, however, little in comparison with what was effectes by 
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JEUcb^lus. The fact of his having first brought a second actor 
on the stage, is contradicted on no authority mat can be put in 
competition with the general assertion of antiquity.' It is true 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in all 

{ >robabiHty was Cboerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Thespis 
ived, and got the prize in poetry, after ^schylus had com¬ 
menced his career ; and it isi difficult to suppose, that be did 
not adopt the improvement invente'd by his junior, and depart 
from the old nionology of the stage. But the great improvement 
which .Sscbyliis brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and solemnity of his own mind. Ancient criticism alludes 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Phrynicus’s plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur of 
iEiscbylus’s conceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look to bis influ¬ 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call him its proper fouifder : nor does it detract 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His con¬ 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, 
.£schylu8 was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
lliere was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in the junction of old Dithyrhmbic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and JEschylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
vrrite under the star of bis country’s prosperity,—and when the 
sister arts, though not risen to ail their perfection, were yet 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. 'iThere 
it not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period; for, Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatbarchus as the 
contemporary of .^schylus, as the contriver of scenery, and as 
a writer on the subject of perspective. 

^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra¬ 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair^mcaniiig of terms, an invention 
of the Athenians; and to deny them this honor, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no national litera¬ 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that the 
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^ contradiction of this general assertion that I know of^ is 

ibiijW itil Phllostratus's Life of Apollonius of T^ana; but this opinion 
MTcsompafatively modern. ** 
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Athenians could not have been uninfluenced by the past and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles and £ttri> 
pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrarobns itself, the fountain of Attic 
tragedy, was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilochtis. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the dan¬ 
cing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural lambic metre, and 
the Anaptestic which formed the tfansitions between them, were 
forms of verse invented by the lonians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music : its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and^its epode to the im¬ 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet, if all 
these circumsiauces can be called debts of the Attic Tragic 
hi use, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con¬ 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which ^ave birth to dramatic art, 
were long anterior to any theatre/ and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry w'as Ditfayrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar oi* sacrifice, whilst the i^haliic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal¬ 
lic songs were full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetiy was chiefly appropriated to that high festival of 
the Nysa^an Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon’s wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names froth thie 
Phallus, that was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in honor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
T'ragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently coincidiug in several traits with that of the 
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odea of Pindar. It bad tbe same division into choral parts, 
■ad was partly adapted to the saase descriptiou of harmonies. 

Comedy came later than T^edy on die Attic stage; and it 
is an interesdng fiwt in the hisfan^ of Sicily, that that island 
carries off the palm from Athens hwself, as to the prior prodoc- 
tion of tbe nyer drama: for tbe Sicilian Spicharmus, a con¬ 
temporary of .Sscbylus, was tbe first writer regular comedy. 
With Epkharmus’s reputatioW, though bis writings are lost, all 
to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare that of Susu- 
lion, or of tbe dtber old Attic improvisatori. But still, in tbe 
works of Aristopbanes, Athens had an origmd comedy, as nativg^ 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its -spirit has 
an Athenian hardiness, that could not have been caught from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when die Athenians lost 
their liberty, and when their new comic writers were obliged 
to be unpersonal and unpolitical, that tiiey would look back to, 
and refine on, tbe Sicilian school. At that later epoch, tbe 
stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive to 
have suited tbe taste of the court of Syracuse, and of dir aristo¬ 
cracy of Rome. But the ‘>Ider Attic comedy cannot be sus¬ 
pected of having studied fdi‘‘'tgn exemplars' If Epiebarmus 
was imitated by Plautus, he could have been no model for tbe 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, whose comedy stands unique 
ill the drama. Jt would have shook to pieces any other frame 
of society than that of democratical Athens, and coulJl^liave ful¬ 
minated only in the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we have seen, was lyrical m its origin, and 
it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part; though Euripi¬ 
des, die third great master of tragic art, seems to have found tbe 
chorus a burthensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modem-like conceptions of tragic interest than his prede¬ 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations, not so 
much, as .^cbylus and Sophocles did, from destiny warring on 
human will, aa from the direct agency of human passions. Un¬ 
able, however, to get rid of die chorus, be left a drama less per¬ 
fect, whb relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, who 
blended and balanced the choral and sti^ parts of his pieces 
into perfect harmony. 

it must Airily be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
tr a[ |H tf j*<>k|iOcttng tq4M that varied and flexible expression of 
wbi^ beiotttttio tbe best genius of our own stage, we 
msU be'dit^pfKiiidjm. The Oraelu employed more resources 
•of art to affect die Imaginadon in the drama than we do t they 
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employed flol oiriv iko potOtf of diought «»d umigefyi M Ate 
expressifeoeBB oi TO<J|d end SottfOmeotal tbelody^-—^ fliytli- 
mictlly measured motioa'aad eeaticitla^ni'aod m tbdr dkaslts 
we may fcirly tay* Ibet iom»da 6 ed't|ie poetry of 8 cul|>ture. 
Where iINtnatie fM^^ge wttf dltua to Im harmohized yrith so 
many impresslonB ort 'ttie MitwB,^^me nlcridce of its freedom 
and £010008*111 the deretopewent of human nature was to be ex> 
l>ected; and, areotdingly^ it' $• not so minittely illustrative of 
passion and character as our own stage. Greek tragedy stu* 
•died to produce ideal and genel'al impressions of grace and 
grandeur; I am ftr firoas thinking that .Augustus Sclilegef is 
light in denyii^ it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera; for. If We eifeMnge harmony for, mslody, the two enter¬ 
tainments coincide at least in musical luaury. But 1 admire 
the juMtice of his remark, that we are not to confound the ideal¬ 
ism of the Greek stage* with vagueness in the conception of 
charactei, for its personages have a rem&rkably simple intelligi¬ 
bility. * But the iudividuality of life was so far from imitated, 
that the actors' features were shoNlm. To* have seen a 
familiar face representing a god dr a hero, would have broken the 
spectator’s illusion that he was contemplating tlie ideal picture 
of mythology; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes, according to the youth, or,age, or s^x, or rank 
of life wbicli they represented. '!^e form of gddlike and heroic 
characters was also elevated by the buskin, and Artificially en¬ 
larged according to the height, a process which we can cpoceive 
to have been gracefully effected oaljl by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and bumail proportion. 
Tims ideal in its conceptions, colossal m ita scale of esmbUion, 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy wsai^ compaif|tiveIy 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirreu' up 
to nature, 'llie choral parts are apt to tire ji |8 by ioteiiW[|>tiag 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and refkdtioUss 3 ttt 
the fancy of the Greek mind listened to them, entranced by 
native melodies, by symmetrical movements^ aod by imposing 
foi ms. "Though tile dramatic plot was simpler than ourq, it 
had still terrific sittpitiow, and electrifyitig bursts of paUfion; 
and th<,ugh the lights and tiiades of human cbantqter wmw not 
miiiuteiy maiked, yet ks ipain and simple dktiiicily 

traced, flowing into outimes of stremth ^ekty. 1 long 
to illustrate these truths by descriptive refer^oes kb particular 
tragedies} yet it will be ji ecesea ry to brave patience for a few 
farther explanatory details. ~ 

Tbv Greek tlieatre wds not^ as vtitli us, a daily entertain- 
VOL. XXXlll. a.M. NO„ IJCV.. F 
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nient, but was opened onl; for .some da}'8 during the Diony'siac 
city and county festivals. 'Dunog die jj^nd Anthesterlan fes¬ 
tival, it appears dial neither tragedy nor comedy was performed, 
though the Ditbjrrnmbps,'as 1ms been already raentimted, be¬ 
longs to that Mlemnity. - Hm Aeatre <i|Msned in tHe morning; 
the spectators brought their cuslnoiui, and even* refreshments, 
along with them; and plays wbre actedwll day long, each tri- 
l<>gy* hr suite of three tragedies, being followed by a satiric 
drama or farce, till the five judges awarded, the prize to the 
successful candidate. Every Competitor, before bringing fot-$ 
ward hie pieces, had first of all to suhiph them to tbo^Afchon; 
•if he and his assessors judged them wordiy' of entering the lists, 
a chorus was awarded to them at the. pal^c expense, and the 
people pitched upon the rich cifiaen who was tpnlefray' the ex¬ 
pense of the choral performei's. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with composing bis play {•.“be had to instruct die 
stage aud orchestra players in their rehearsals, and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation. It was held deroga¬ 
tory to no man’s dignity to apt^ar on the stage of Athens; aud 
she counted among her play-Vvijters, not mefely literary men, 
but public functionaries and commauders of armies! From this 
ambition and coutest arose the "immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage. It u^tiaiately counted S,50 tragedies of the iirsl 
class, AOO of. the.serond, andran equal number of eoinc(lic.s. 
Of all that wealth what a wreck now onlv remains) It is true 

» V 4r> 

we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
teged to have been the masterrAramatists; but the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral mure impressively than the perisbabieness 
- of human glory/.from the records of its own devastation. 

It IS now generally admitted that (be grand or Dionysiac 
throtre bf 'Atbens stood .on the aouth-eaateru angle of the hill of 
tli& Aefopolii ;. mid that Stuart w,as mistaken when he thougiit he 
bad discovered its ruins in tbosft'wbich are now judged to have 
belonged to the Odeion of Herodes. That the former place 
vi^as the site of fiie Dionysiac ..^atte, iastrongly attested by the 
choree mnninneuts sull exiting in. tfiat qjjiarter; and a statue 
of Bacchus, which ooce jailotTied a small, temple in. the vicinity 
*f Ae theatre, is -now placed' in the* British Museum. The 
bt^ow iq the t^pe of tim, h^1 still indicates a place where the 
of the^spi^ctatqrs must have been excavated. It was.the 
cuatojm of the Greeks to build their tfaeaRes oii the side of a 
hill, not, as a refine^ speculatoi^tas imagined, for the purpose 

cominaoding a view of fine rural scenery, sinec the he^ht of 
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the stage wall must have shut out the prospect bejond it from 
one half of the spectators^ but for saving th*e subconstruction of 
•seats, as the ground thus hicilitated their being raised in ascend¬ 
ing seiiticirqles. Though the seats^ however, rose on a hollow 
slope, it is impossible to imagine tlie orchestra, the dromos, and 
the^ta^, with its flanking waHs^ to hav^ be*en situated any 
where but on even ground at bottom« If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre conid contain thirty thousand spec¬ 
tators,' sa that its dimeter eould not have boien cAuch less than 
f&ur hundred and fifty feet. It is* unnecessary to say, diat, with 
such dimensions, i\ was uncovered above; nor had tlie Greeks 
lecourse, like the Kotnans, to temporary awnings* When 
siiuwers came ofi, diey had a double portico behind* the scenes, 
to which they could retire. That Euinenic portico, as it wa^ 
called, had air*open walk in the midst o£ it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the* refaear^l-ground of flie chorus. 
The day-light and openVr, inst^d of ,our covered*and candle¬ 
light system of acting, w'erc indispensable for exhibitions in¬ 
tended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges*!^that mighty theatre remain, 
the moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
It chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and fiom the traces 
of other old theatics which are supposed to have been built upon 
the same model. Among the woiks on this subject, I km not 
aw'aie ilmt Mr. Gcnelli^s has be^ surpassed ‘by any other lu 
elaborate research or in Iciiowlege of arohitectum. I quote his 
name, however, wishing only to refer gerteraliy tt;i His authority, 
and not intending to descend minutely mto bis arcfaitect.ui'al 
disquisitions. « ^ 

111 sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall 
begin with its highest grouiidi or that which was farthest from 
the stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay* on ihe 
hollow of a hill, and on a portion of the plaitf ground below, 
must have bten that of a semicircle with its arch upwards, joined 
to a pietty broad parallelogratfl at its basts. Between .the apex 
of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acropolis above it'« it is 
scaiccly conceivable but that some commutiication was opened ; 
yet it must have been very juarrow/ in order to prevent die es¬ 
cape of sound from below. The main entrances tht^atre 

v\*iTe at the opposite cuds of the paraUelogiiu^ ^he spec- 

tatois’ semicircle, or at the right and left hiwmitics of thc^ 
X>romos, or couise, which rto in front of th< iftK^e'and its flank¬ 
ing walls. The sncctatois!^) ^^ u pper pait of the theatre was in¬ 
closed by a massive semicircular wall, and u'portico within it. 
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which served as a station for the servants attending their masters 
to die phy, mid also* as another ]ounging-|dace for the specta¬ 
tors, hidepeAdent of the garden portico behind the stage build- * 
ings, which has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall 
and portico the benches 'descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down u^n the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding 
cresrant of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
incKtied the flees of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so ’that the terminating seats oil the yight and left were 
duly opposite to each otber^ like those of our boxes nearest the 
stage. ']l[1ie enure amphitheatre of seats was divided -into belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in profile, and again 
into wedge*like masses by flights of steps that radiated upwaids 
from the lowest to tbe higbcit benciies. Twelve feet lower 
tiian the lowest benches, yet stilf prejet^ing into their convexity, 
came the erdmenc of the flat orchestra, vt hich was never orcA- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line oi that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square rievatioti 
with steps, and a platforUi, v^sh was tbe rallying ]K>int oi the 
eboms. i)round this thymele the dances of the chorus descnbctl 
a ardall circle, the one half of which was within the orchestiul 
descent towards the Spectators, the uther behiud the thymele, 
and stretching nearly to*the frpnt stage. A jmit of the otches- 
tra-grouiid therefore entered iiito the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchesUal crescent in one vast 
semicircle, tbe walls pf tbe theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of the stage; of course they 
duis formed tbe 4wo ends of the Droinos, and tbe coniinuity of 
their masonry was interrupted ^y by tbe two grand and oppo¬ 
site entrances to the theatre. %1)ose entrances, it is clear fioni 
Vitruvius, were* covered gbove. Tlie stage ground, with its 
flunky Or Pbraskenia, formed a liim as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectatois; but the stage itseli was a trifle nut rower than the 
orchestra, to which it was! duly opposite. The level of the 
Stage was tlie same as that of tbe lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher thhn the orchestra; but the whole Wall, of 
the stage ground rose to tbe same height as tbe wall on the out¬ 
side of the higher bemsbes. To returo to the stage, it w'as 
cflMBeeteb wjtb i|be orchestra by staits; for though the choral 
ttai stage mrformerl* bad a ^enetoUy distinct locality, it is evi- 
dtmt.thut mere wu a eonnexioii^ui *ctmg between the orchestra 
and the t^ge. stage it^f Whs 'two-fedd. One stage. 
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called tlio Logeion, projected beyond the parasketiia, and, being 
nirant inerely for diManation, wae constructed of wo(^, the 
better to reverberate the voice. ^ Behind it, there was a chasm 
for holding the roll of the curtain; for that disgidse, though it 
w as seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
duwnwaids, as by us. Imme^ia^y behind the Log^n, lay lie 
l^roskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. Brom fhe building 
behind, there were ^ce entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which dtey entered: 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royhlty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stag^ouse contained the actors, 
w hilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress¬ 
ing-rooms la/ at its extremities. The bacl^ of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was nut a mere wall, but a bouse of con¬ 
siderable height ^ and ill like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stoiies, in the apartments of which, nearest to the 
stage, were ke|>t the maclfines for moving .its scenmy. But, as 
the building behind was insufliciyilt ol itself to indicate the loca* 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, 
which properly constituted the scene.' Jl'bose decoraUoin were 
rithi'r plastic Imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, 
the up|f§r weie flat pictures, ^he scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Goiiclli, bat «iiich it would be foreign to jay pur¬ 
pose to dcsetibe. In general the Greek plays themselves show 
that there could not have beeir many changes of scene, and fliat 
the curtain was seldom necessary. > But from ihe knovUi fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the seuses, we ma]|^elieve that the icenic effect of 
their stage was highly imposing. If Geneili be right, they spared 
not even the introduction of natural tn^ toadofln ^ landscape 
of Qildipus Coloneus. « * - . 

Almost every device which is known to the modem ftage, 
was practised by toe Greeks; and the• dintensions, at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illiision. * Tbdr Tbeologekm, or 
place of the cooference wf the gods, must hatojieen an occasio¬ 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of th^to||[!is4>uiid and 
surrounded with n picture of clouds* InfeiWjl^iiirits and f^n- 
toms ascended from the Cburonic steps as tim oxtrepiity of the 
orchestra furthest from nnd beneeffi* lowert seats 

of the spectators.. By otor sceptical imagfiilttions, ’the imprm- 
sion» made on a superstitions people by such representations, can 
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be but faintly estimated; yet even a modem fancy must be 
torpid^ that> in reading ^schylus^ is not electrified by the ghost 
of Clytemnestra rushing in to awaken tlie JBumenides ; and the 
grandeur of t^nor in spectral agency was certainly never made 
more perfect, than where tliat poet invokes ^ the slumbering 
FUries, aniLthe sleepless deadi4* * ‘ 

The* audience themselves must , have formed no unimposing 
appearaiioey : Of place for myriads, the foremost belonged 
to the archons, the swale, the generals, and the high-priesthood 
of the state* Strapg<^8 wem admitted during one of the festi¬ 
vals, gnd had their allotted seats. The knights had their station 
apart; and all tbetfree citizens arranged tl^euiselves according 
to their tribes. The^lacCiior the youdi was called the £pho- 
bikon ; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law,, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them 
from the theatre. ... 

I shzdl proceed in a subsequent number, to the consideration 
of the Greek plays themselves. For the drynesa of the above 
details 1 have mo apology t^istake, but their important con¬ 
nexion whb the more aniaiating suliject that is to come. 

{Prom Ike. New Monthly Magazine.*) 
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80ME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAQEDY. • 


* No. LX IF.} 

W^E have closed our remarks oil the first "period - of Roman 
^j^gedy, with a careful, and, as we hope,* exact consideration 
of all the chcumstaiices which operated oaTits rise and progres¬ 
sive d^elopement* Before we pfooi^ to make some remarks 
on it8!lg|i|l|B|||l periods, w’e shall pause a few pioments/to discuss 
the foliowtoj^ que8Uims,:\W1itftinfltieiiee bad til^gedy (and we 
speak of^ its:first p^iiod, most usually styled, the anciefd tra¬ 
gedy,) on the nation and the. culture of the Romans? afid : In 

becaiih it rnttooi^ i ThSse questions cannot be 
jiflpiv m trealfirfg qf the dramatic echievements ot a nation; 
ISHp the ^pt^tiou .0^ ^\that; a good tragedy is the 

m^fest pr^pMio^^ httman*nali^<,/^*'be true, (^and we doubt 
ma that it is,) it htomis pre-emitience only m proportion as it is 
pot, like other braitcfies of poetry, confined within certain limits, 
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but belongs to the whole range of the fine arts, and becomes 
the pn)pcrty of the i[)ation. With the Romans^ that question 
is of particular importance; for if we find not too harsh the 
epithet of half civilized,’^ which a distinguished connoisseur of 
antiquity* applies to the Romans^ it is because ^at Rome the 
classes^ cultivated by Greek Jiteraturq, or by a literature planted 
from Greece on. Roman soil^ y^re. In a particular degree, dis¬ 
tinguished from the mass of the nation. The question is there¬ 
fore to be divided into two distinct ones: firsb What influence 
had the ancient tr^igedy on the educated classes^ and on the arts 
and sciences,.which were tfietr property? aeccmdly^ What influ- 
euo had^it on the mass of the nation? 

We have already, in our former observations, pointed out 
the high iute^est,. which all the judicious and candid literati 
took ill the dramatic performances of tiieir nation, and how 
mucli they valued theii^ as precious treasures of literature and 
language, not only in earlier times, but even at a later period, 
t^ot to repeat the more known authorities, above mentioned, 
\Ve will cite some less known, l^t not, on that^account, less 
rernaikable. Vitruvius (1. IX^^^rsef.) says: Qut litterarum 
jucunditatibus instructas babent mtHiles, fion possutit non in 
suis peetdribus habere, sicuti deoruin,'sic et Eunit poette simu- 
lucriirii. ^ttii autem cadNiiiiltbus qui studiose delectaniur, non 
iiiodo vi^rbarum virtutes, sed etiqm figuram'cji\s videhtur secum 
habere pra^sentem.” Columella,T. I. -^*An Latias mussc* 
non solos adytis suis Attium^et V^rgiliuni recepere, sed eorum' 
et proximis et procul a secundis sacras concessere sedes.^’ 
Froiito (Op. ed. Med. p* 1760 ^ Antoninus : ^'Mox ut 

ie siudium iegendi incessisset, aut te Plauto eapolires^.aut Attio 
explores, aut Lucretio delinites, aut lEnnio incenderes.** With 
this general estimate of their tQgrits, cqjihcides the attention and 
friendship, which diattnguisbdrtra^c poets enjo^d from die 
greatest statesmen and general# at Rome. The ties of friend¬ 
ship, which connected &mua and Scipio, Pacuvius and Leelius, 
Attius and D. Urntus, ad()|#d*io the gloiy of bodi the statesmen 
and poets^. . . * ' 

We 'may suppose, that the iuflaeiirce of ii^age^es on tfae^or- « 
mation of the Ronii^ langiiage, cannot very consi¬ 

derable ; anddie biqinfses of Griunaaadras,X^icogTapfae/s,' 
and Archa^ologians, agree wididuadipposil^^ It appears from 
these inquiries, not omy lidw materially tro ^^eidians formed 
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tlie niritten language, but also that a great number of uuids, 
phrases, and sentences, passed over into tlic common language. 
Some intimations concerning this point aie also given by 
ancient writers. Besides the passages just mentioned from 
Pronto and Vitruvius, and some which‘were cited m the former 
part of oiir remarks, those of Quintilian 1.1. 7,* 14., and of ilo> 
race, ad .Pis. v. 51, sqq. are t^orthj of our attention. We refer 
the inquisitive reader to Osannus, Annal. Crit. p. 10, ftqq. 
where this sobje(;|t is more fully explained. From the high 
value set on,the ancient tragedy at later tunes also, by all uho 
possessed a solid knowlege of Bonutn literatuie, it may be fur¬ 
ther concluded, that these productions, far more than the eariiei 
historical works, knbwn to very few persons, contributed tu 
preserve the study of the ancietit ftoman language. This asser¬ 
tion is also confirmed by several striking passages. Sex Cir. 

Tuscul. Ill, 9. orat. Lt3> 11. 12. Quint. 11.5. 21. Vill. 3, 

81. * 

'the influence of tragedy op otber branches of poetry, as weH 
as on the finest works in prose, ha^ been, g< nerally, eviuceii 
long ago by learned^ inquiret^of classic literature, though, iii 
particulars, concemmg diction as w ell as matter, tliis research 
IS deprived of an accurate guidance, since we aie too much iii 
want of commentators. Horace, however, piofesscs how much he 
is indebted to the study of the tragedians, £p. 11. 1, (it). With 
. respect to Virgil, Heyne has iHmonsti ate/1, that the 1 Jhm uni- 
*tations of Greek tiagedicshara greatly contribuied.to shape and 
adorn his style, (Procem. ^ncidos); and we aie informed so by 
Macrobius. More obvious, though doubtles Ifss intimate and 
penetrating, is the said influence on the literaUiic in prose, k 
IB most striking in the philosophical works, and epistles of 
Cicero. We therefore williiu^ subset ibe to the remark of 
Heinrich, (de Duluresbd Paa.)lP* nauUum earn in partem valet, 
ut, quani fiimiliai iter ertidiVtorcs mox'une Romani 4o( litteraium 
getWTB «st86^c(tttiOBcatur,etinuUumvenustati$habet stiidiuni, 
quod cemitulflw Cicerone, veterit tmsmdite.” 'I’lns study ap¬ 
pears. not dnly from distinct verses, semtered in ins works, to 
ornament, and, as it were, to fecommend and illustrate his aigii- 
nieut, but elsp from tunuoierahile sentences and expressions of 
the trMsi^tus, interwoven and welded with tlie iea,ti ^ 1*4* heeii 
elea|||Hperhuned by the interpreters in maqy passages, and 
praHK iohiet^i^ in otbas, although we fanuot approve the 
aUipim to imutbre every wheie the original ihytbnias; wc bc- 
on the ountriyy, tliUt Cmerd. Vavro. and ndiers, have, by 
timii assidiMHM inliiicourse with Tim tragedians, so stored their 
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minds with the treasures of their cotnpositioqsj that the; often 
unfittingly used their sentences and expressions. 

'J'hat Roman tragedy has also operated oh the style, as well 
as on the f hole arrangement of the most eminent histoiical 
forks, particularly those of Uvy and Tacitus, can, we think, 
be doubted by no one who has studied the peculiarities of these 
historians. We must here be satisfied with this general asser¬ 
tion, and tefer, for Livy, to Moierotto, ^*de Titi fjivii arte nar- 
landi et artificio bistorico, Uerol.*' 1798 ; aud^ for Tacitus, to 
tlie admirable remaiks of. CroUius and others." 

Moic conspicuous, however, was this influence on eloquence. 
W e ] ive already observed, that both tlio Greeks and Romans 
admitted an internal affinity between eloquence and tragedy, 
(Plato Gorg. §,124. Aiist^ Probl. XIX. Id. Cic. de Or. Ilf, 
H. Rrut. 5d. Quint. 1. 8, 11. and (l^^nti. I. 10, 11. II. 19 *) 
'i'he connexion betwcctv tragedy atitPoratorical romposiuuns 
was, however, far more intimate with thh Romans than with the 
GiecLs. Not to repeat our former remarks on the discipline 
with which orators were trained u|^we sliall confine ourseUea 
to some few obvious observatioii^V' Quintilian says, (1. 8, 11.) 

Piapcipuc quidem npud Cioeronem, frequenter tamen apud , 
Asinium etiam et cteterus, qni sunt prqaimi, vidimus F.nnii, 
*Attii, Pacuvii, Lncilii, Tercnili, Csrcihi et altnrum inseri vei- 
smiit]^ non ertidilioiiis inodo gratia, sed etiain jucunditatis, 
rum poetic lo voliiptdtlbus aures u forltisi aspei italc respirent.’^ 
Coiif. dul. de cutr. el. c. 20. '^rhis remaik of Quintilian is 
cuiifiinied by a gieat many* jiassages of Cicero. He either ob¬ 
viously lefeis to some tragedy, or even names the poet, v. c. 
pin Mil. c. S. (of Popma ad Varr. L. L.Vl.); pro Ccel. 7. 
iMiil. If. 27 . pto Rose. Am. c. 32; pro Plancio, c. 24; pro 
Vxtio, c. 48; pro Balbo, c. ^;coU. de offTi.’lfi; or the 
origin of such passages from tra^dies, appeal sjfrom the tesU- 

.. ... I . . !> ' . . . II III I .. . 

' £very one who is but modeeatoly apquunted with clMsie antiquity, 
will find the same difference between the btstoncal c^ompovitions of 
Rome and Gree(.e, which subsists between the oratorical works of these 
nations. The noble smiplicity, the chaste, ausftiet sod augim character 
oi the Greek historians, is far reinoved frem that draasaticMd asi which 
presides over ttoman history; and which, admit^de and unparallelled 
as it IS, vet canses us 6ftei to call In queslieq.the fpilUt of the fact, or at 
least of the epmbination of Acts. At this coincident l^peration of tra- v 
qedy among the Ronianp, upon the most important branches of their li¬ 
terature. we venture the foUtar iftg re mark: that this spneies of poetry 
performed with them tlie scineowB, though in manner and 

vlTccts. ^6 the Epic poetry with the CfreelM. 
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monies of ancient writers, from comparison with similar pas • 
sages, or from the whole coloring of the 8t;le; as, Oiat. pro 
Pis. c. 33 ; num quam tibi, &c.”; from i\ttius, as is obseived 
by Ascoq. Ped. j ^cn. 11.1. 1. 18; “ita magni fluctus, &c. 
from the Arhilles of Kiinius, according to the statement of the 
old scholiast; Philipp. IJ. 3. “ O tecta, &c.”; cfr. de Off. 1. 
30; Phil. X111. 21. Ant3niorum nec noinen, &c.” cf. Up. 
ad Fam. VII. 28. 30; ad Attic. Xfl.’IS; Phil. II..3.; ** ilium 
interfecerunt, &c.” cf. Suet. Jul. 84. The coloring of the 
diction marks'out the following passages: plo Ccelio c. 24; ox 
hac perborrescet. Phil. XII. 12; “ Eteiiim-i-solet," Phil. XII. 
10. “ qui—oportfrapro Murena c. 41, inhere Cicero has 
imitated’the well-know^words of G^gcchus, quo me mser, &c. 
which are undoubtedly laken from the Medea of Ennius : cf. 
Cic. de Or. 111. mjCfeint. XL 13, 8. We refiain fioin 
making any more referelpes*: ^thosc who have studied the pro¬ 
ductions of Homan eloquence, we think, arc aware that there 
18 another and a more intimate connexion, between the tragic 
and oratorical composition^,^! this people, thau may be con¬ 
ceived from dramatic quotations, to exist in pieces of iiiodt rii 
eloquence, llie later oiators transgressed more and more the 
limits which separated eloquence and tiagedy, and which Cicero , 
and others had marked oi^t, (Cic. de Or. i. 59 * HE -'>0 ; Hint. 
88; Quint. I. 11, 3 ; VI. J,^8; XI. 3, 57, 103. 1S3 ; Dial, 
de coir. d. c. 26). We^ee fr^m the complaints of Quiiitilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instance^ of later eloquence, that 
it trespassed more and more on the province of tragedy; and 
this became a chief cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on the 
contrary, sunk down into rhetorical declamation, and lost en¬ 
tirely the pect^lior character of tragic poetry.* 


' Mr. Brougbam basaibserved, (in bu Inaugural Discourse on being 
installed Ijord JEtector of the ITmversity of Glasgow, 18S5,) that the ten- 
jieaty of Roman eloquence to show^m declamation, which is so apt to 
fall into the temtury of tragedy, was already* observable lu the greatest 
orator of that nation. He says, p. tS, where he cuiDpares Cicero with 
tlie Greeks: Hu cumpodi'ioue are so extremely rhetorical, fashioned 
by qn art so htt}e coQcqjlled, and sacnficing the subject to a display of 
tile speeker's j^owers, that notbuag can be less adapts to the genius of 
ui^cro^eloctttioo, deq.” wd p, 17, while the Lttm rhetcuiGian, ingenii 

"iqn amata^l^a as though he deemed his occupation atrial of 
display of accomphibmeats, seems ever and anon to lose sight 
qinpie suiyect matter, in the attempt to illustrate and adorn it; 
ttBorqKiwrs forth passages sweet mdppdi hut unprofitable, fitted to 
tickle the ear, witbhut reaching ttumrart.'* Although we think that 
Mr. Brougham has somewhat wronged the Roman orator; yt.t,on the 
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'' No less important and' indisputable was the influence ■ of 
Homan tragedy on those arts, which we usually denominate the 
fine arts, it gave birth to a certain art, different from, or rather 
forming part of the Pantomimes, and which oiight be termed 
the art of tragic attitudes,’* revived in modem times with a 
magic effect, by .several actors, and especially by a celebrate4 
German actress, Hendel Hchutz. Quintilian calls this art, 
“ gravioris gestus lex,” (1. 11>, 17); but the mftteB,chironomiaf 
saitatio, are more comntoq. Some ’ such tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On. IV*XIV; cf. Salm. ad Script. 
FI. 830'.) Under this description comes die representa¬ 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H. N. XI. 103. cf. 
Alanso in Vermuchte Schiaften, p. and that of McestitiOf 
(cf. Welker’s Zieitschrift fiir Geschiebie deralten Kunst, 1 B. 
5 Heft. S. 497). Mest excelled illustrations of Win- 

kelmaiin, Genellius, (de flieatro Aitbett^ and Bottig6r,*(Attis- 
ches Museum, 1.1 and 11.) on those attitudes found in vase 
pictures. It might seem singular diat labanius (0|^.'ed. 
Heiskc, 111. p. 392.) shouldprefe^’^ese representative attitudes 
to the works of tfae.best sculptors j butf whoever lias seqn die 
above-mentioned Hendel Schiitz represent Niobe, will no 
longer be surprised at this assertion. 

'J'hat mnsk also, fu its application to tragic performances, 
derived greai benefit from this a^ocigtion, is likewise ascer¬ 
tained by the testimony of ancient writers. . To give exact 
statements on this point,, will, however, after aU that has heen 


whole, the differeoce between the Romaa -and Greek eloquence, as 
pointed out in that dissertation, is correctly accounted for. The cause 
of this diversity is traced to the different nature of the sabjecla treated 
by the Greeks and Etumaas, (pp. 4q^#S.);..but though, this reason ia 
acutely developed, it doe's not alone accountfqr the question; Uie reason 
must be looked for in the diversity of the fundamental principles, on 
which the whole national jBife of die ^Greeks and' Somsm displayed it¬ 
self. The principle, from which . aJA the pbenomeiA of jiublic htewhh 
the Greeks, and especially vritb the 4theni(iM, piroewradd, andvwith 
which they were esseotutlly impressed, was aeilner a atng^ parties 
for equal rights, iior a rantest for external d^toatioW| out de¬ 
velopment and preservS^n' of’‘ttomocratical nDhtty ajad'nf humanity. ■ 
Hence that noble struafle for the He^spouay, (iei b«mtii^b'pasAt«id by 
Demoqphenes,) |in order Ao profott the liberty of ^MSoeWom internal 
and external aggresstdils; hcoba that genenwa character of 

all the arts andsciences-Hhe high stamp dramaub'fifo^uetions, the 
serious and chaste dress of eloquehoe. ' The MOih 4(drit Wl^luaoimatsd 
the political exertions of the nw^am^nervadied their ba^M^al schfove- 
meats; it was the same'principle vwch etam^ped'we-formm and the * 
latter, jith that characteristic leatdn^'.v^i^ ^ aeiler'diflee appeared. 
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said by -Du Bos, Burney, Genell, Votry and others, be more 
difficult perhaps respecting the Roman, than with regard to the 
Grecian music- Not less evident, in general, though no mure 
elucidated for individual investigations, is the connexion which 
subsisted between tragic performances, and the works of paint¬ 
ers and sculptors, As Homer supplied Phij^ias with a model 
¥or his Jupiter, so, in like mltnner, eminent tragic poets, parti¬ 
cularly through the medium of great .actors, (whereon we have 
just adduces the judgment of Libanins) aided the imagination 
of painters, sculptors, and gem engravers. *^10 addition to the 
valuable. inquiries of Winkelmann, the researches of Millin, 
(Description dlyie Monique antique* du Mus6e Pio-Clement„ 
Paris, >1819.1’Ofest^i^'&c.), Uhden (hbcr.lpfaigenia in Aulis 
und Tauris, na^ W^en der Bildendeu Kunst), Genell. 
(liber das Theater), andapottiger (Attischcs.Museum, and seve¬ 
ral treijtiseS,) deserve, tj^ highest corgmendation. Though by 
these and other Kbolars many relics .of antiquity have been 
happily illustrated,- yet amcli is still involved in obscttfity: to 
state with any degree of cefv^ty, wbdther-tfae work of a sculp¬ 
tor or painter, dmi^h its retereace to some tragic idea be ever 
so probable, might to be traced to Greek or Homan poetry, is 
very frequently.^ attended vrith considerable difficulty. It was 
easy, indeed’, to ascertain that the wall-picture, produced by 
XiUdius, at ffie.time of AuguQus, (Plin. .H. N. X^^KV. 10; 
Yitruv. VII. 5,.S.) was^indeWd to the Roman stage for its 
origin, (cf. Bdttiger, ** quid sit. fsbulam docere,” 4. Stiegl. 
ArchaeoL Uqterhaltunger, 1. p. l89. Compare also Gregor. 
Nyss. ep.6. and Muller de genio sjeeuli Tbeodos. II. p. 109, sqq.) 
But Winkelmann traces a work which he had described (in mo- 


imni. iRed. b, 85.) to the 4*if>ope of Euripides; though others 
fuppose, that it cunld as well be referred to a tragedy of Ennius 
or PaeUyius, on ffie same subieot. ■ The same remark is applied 
to an antique, latdly .found in n ollaiid, (Kunstblatt, J 823. n. 3), 


(Kunstblatt, J 823. n. 3), 


which represents the Iphigenis, Taurica. Several works also, 
mentioned by Pbnythe p^ures by Timomaebus; Ajax and 
Medea, (Pitn.-XXXrV, 11, 5, 30. cf. Ovid, Trist. 11.535. 
Botdgear de Med^U Buij^ea cunv prisete ards 'I^pP> comp.); 
the Saines^ bu|L as it i| now,.ci^d, (Pl^. XxXVI. 4, 5, 



cf.' PePne Antiqua'ri'^Aulsatze, 11.'164.' Schlegel Vorles. 
r,D«am. liit^. If. i9)» end the Ladcoon, iralcb Titus 
•inongHiis wosks, XXXV. 4, S>'f .11.) are supposed 




^esnarl^^'alre^ jnade^wq placed beyond .question, 
(and wU 'l^npe'^ey liave,)'jlhe'effiective influence of Rorku tra- 
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gedy on tlie cultivated classes, and the difierent branches of 
literature and the arts; there yet remains another qaektion to 
be decided, viz.: had* Roman tragedy an influence on the nation 
at large? was it national ? ■ 

According to our earlier observations, it is certain that |be 
leading features which constitute a national tragedy, vvere want¬ 
ing to the Roman tragedy; and it Js no less certain, that drama¬ 
tic pieces, at any period, never excite interest, and are itiainiy 
eflective oii the minds of a' nation, but when they are national.* 
We must at least further dlow,’ witii Lessing, that the gla¬ 
diatorial plays could not but prove prejudkial to tfae;, sense of 
dram'itic performances; and it lias at length become indisputa¬ 
ble, that many of the most essential means of cultivation, which- 
were effective in Greece, were wanting at Rome. Notwith-» 
standing this, it may be ascertained tiiut the theatre at Rome 
excited the interest, and operated on rfte mind of the public, in 
a degree by no means inferior, indeed wC may venture id say 
8 u{>erior, to that yrhich dramatic poetty obtaips with any nation 
of our d^'n time. . 

W ithout stopping to discus^ tyi causes of this fact at any 
length, wc only advert to the facility with which, in republics, 
all the means of cultivation afforded by social life ^read over 
the whole nation—to the infliknce exercised in tlmse states by 
eloqticnc^ and the publicity of ^11 transactions, the natural 
effect of which is a general taste -jbr public exhibitions and in¬ 
tellectual productions—and, in particular, to the conformity of 
the ancient Roman tragedy with the true national character of the 
Romans, respecting the expression of the passions abd tbetnond 
tenor, though ever so foreign as to the sul^ct, {for we do not 
here take injto account the few pieces with Roman subjects.) 
We have already noticed this point, on an earlier occasion, and 
shown, that this peculiar!^ of the anekut tragedy mi^ J^stiy he 
styled a national feature, which they derived from ^ir native 
country. The serious, dignified, and powerful dktioii. of these 
productions, (Sen.«ep. Vill. Ck. ep. IX. 12. -Aug. de Civ; D. 
il. 8.) the .deep, religious tendency, peculiar .to th^, (Cic. de 
Off. Ill. 26 i ^); me faigb-'roinded, and .tridy Roman senti¬ 
ments of fortitude, cfbnstancp and greatne^ of soul^, (Cic. Tusc. 
111. IS, Si. de Off. £, 18), with which they wespthorou^ly 

- >. . . . _ ■ ■ ■■■ .. ■ " ' 

> Never was the interest/or the theatre more general writ) ferve&tp than 
at Athens, (cf. Passovii Melet. Crit. tn iEschj'u PsfBai, 1818# 

A. L. Jacob in SophucU tecairte tl^ekib^tre was 

throughout, intents and pifrposes^nattoi^ ' \ * 

s 
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imprened-} ■ the abundance of moral sentences, for wliicii the 
.Romans bad so distinguished a- tasteall these features, not¬ 
withstanding their foreign subjects,- must endear these produc¬ 
tions to the Roman character. 

We accordingly meet with a sufficient number of passages in 
the anmmtt writers, which unquestionably ■ make manifest, as 
well the cuUivatiug effects inherent-in Roman tragedy, as the 
interest and-taste of the public for it. In’the former respect, 
we find the effects of theatrical r^resentatiou excellently <k'- 
scribed in the verses of Va>ro,-(ap. Nonium^ v. Iguoscite): 
Vosque, in theatro qui voluptatem auribus 
Hue aucupatum ermeurnstis doino, 

Adeste, et a me qwe feram ignosciie, 

, Domum ut ferafis'a theatro litteras. 

It appears from this ptusage, as also from many of Cicoro 
and Horace, that' the Romans, like the Greeks, (cf. I'iinocles, 
ap. Athen. L. VL c. 1. lih, Tom. Ilf. p. cd. Reiske,) con¬ 
sidered the theatre as a moral institution; and Ennius says there¬ 
fore, that his countrymen • learnt there, in a manner, tb piiilo- 
sop^e (paucis pfailosopharh^ragm. ed. Hcssel p. ; and 
Ovid could say, (Fest. quidquid diJicissent theatris, 

cantare et facilesad sua verba jactate tnanus.” We should ha\e 
still more light on this point, *if we had more of such illustra¬ 
tions as we find, ad Herenn. 11. 2.f > philosophical ti rai¬ 

ment of the mydius of Zethit&and Amphion by Pacu^us, ot uii 
Herenn. 11. £S, on the moral contemplations on foitunc. I'liis 
argument applies;especially to fiie moral sentences, accordi]i» to. 
die judicious remark of Seneca, (Ep. c. Vlll.): " Non vidc.s 
quemadmoduih theatra ednsbnent, quotics aliqua dicta sunt, 
quae publics agiioscimus et consensu vera esse testamur”—as 
the sentences: ** fia|j;it$ priheipipm est nudare inter cives cor- 


\*The foitdaess of the Romans for such* wise savings is jenown : ct 
Quint. VIIL 5. Senoc. Controv. U. 14* III. 16. £>iaT. dc c. el. c. f20. 
GeU. XVIL U. Maerob. Sat. V: 16. 

The tliea^ generally r^arded under tbe idea of a moral 
tutiony inlentM sto furti^tliopi^licsplrii^ by the natiOus^of anti* 

qtiity, tf^eyurere trained up to thei^benomem of sociai life 

to their ut^mte end. Cf« Dntmatiirgie^^;4P, sqq. SchillRr, die 

Schfuibiib^ W MoraltecheArrM^ltl^tr^chtet. Werke IT. S.389,sqq. Her* 
doTi zurBelbfllerUugd4rl9uinaiiitat, We must not be eniharra'^scd 
fiome imiiuatioQs oC'Cicero^ in Which he makes mention of immoral 
passes ih,^ drpuuatife proii^tioas, c. de DIv. 11.60. de Fiti. U. 7, 
^23. do He bc^ eaplauatioriy dc Oh. 



Rev. S. Seypr's Remarks, ^c. Q5 

• * 

» 

nofa,” (Cic. Tusc. IV. '33.) “ Proinde iU parent se in vita, 
ut vinci iiesciant,” (Cic. Ttisc. V. 18;, &c. They frequently 
passed over into comtton life, and became proverbs, (cf. Vo- 
pisc. in Numer. c. 13); forejsample: Amicus'certus in re 
incerta cfemitur,” (Cic. L.»l.,c, 17) ? " Male parta, male dila- 
buntur,” (Nsvius ap. Festum, partus ); laudaria laudato viro,” 
(Symm. 1. 3,) and many others. . 


ft 
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RElViARKS OF 

The Rev. Saj^uel Sever, M.A. ^Bristol, on some 
passages of Mr. .Seager’s EMENDATIONES 

IN SCRIPTORES QUOSpAM GRAECOSr 

{published by Mr. Parker of Oxford;') and Mr. 
Seager's Answers, are printed with the permission 
of Mr. Sever. V 


Page 1. Xcuoph. Meniorab. lib. I. cap. 4. Sect. 8. Suie 
cavTOv ti 'SixsTf ig^a youv xeii atoxptvoSfteu" a\~ 

te ouSafftoD ouSli/ oTsi ^goVtfMV elvou'i 
Nunquam sic interrogasset- Socrates, Ss oihetftou ouSev 

om ^govt/iov shut, nisi priori interrogationi, Su S> ceivTw ^povifioi 
Ti Soxst; ^eo' ^ assensQS esset Aristodemus: quod tamen is 
verbis istis, ip&ru youv xeti catoxptvovfSMf nulius fecerat. Qua- 
propler legendum suspicor, EPSITAS ywv xo) ATIOKPINO- 
MAI. 'Nam respondeo guidem certe ad interrogationes tuas. 
Hoc significat Aristodemus, Dubium esse non posse quin ipse 
g>govtiJi6v TI babeat, cum ad interrogationes respondeat. - 
** SuhattdUur fortasse Soxw ellipsifrequentissima.” S.St^er. 
Resp. Sane verbum Soxw, vel tale quid', subaudiri certissi- 
roum est. Quin ideo verba ista (quidquid subaudkur, ineptis- 
sima) igaiTu yovy ' xaI Axoxpivoujxflu mutavi„ quia ratjoneih illius 
assensiofdft quse elegamer atque Attici reticetur, non reddunt; 
id quod optime faciunt hsc, igtor^ yow xee) &iio)ipiiit^ftM$, 

Plato Sympos. p. 184. 1. 38. ed. Basil, prim. ''Hctt* 8S 

Aioto^; (o "^Epcos) cSv tokJtSi. vp&rov fjbiv vsdriroff dmv, £ ^aiSpf* f*»eyu 

8 s TtKfhtigtov rdp Kiytp to. 

Tflyjw 2v SijXovoTi* SetTToy yoSy roS Seoyrotf jj/utiv ^pQcreg^traL t 8^ 
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gi^FOxM "EftH '^veivii -pillF Ex llisre 

verbis xa) o6^ ovro;' iroXXtS irKifft^tv vidit Stephanos sensutn 
miHam locp aptlim <(rildi JtoMh. Conjido, «f«e} OTdETfl ^T- 
ONTI nOAlAS ir?i)j<rtatetK l^cianns -ita dtalpgo Cupidtnis 
et Jovis, Sii WJti&far, ^ Sj «» ’lotve- 

Tov; q itort pi^ vwyk>i» tlOAIAS ravru xai 

Ppi^S ^>o7f y^pmftHai ita9ovpyo( S *; £)6gi posset sic 

qiioque, xeti OTAENl ONTVItQAIiii vAtjtriaj^uv. Nain vox tto* 
Xi 9 $ non de eapdi is soliiim usurpatur, verum etiam de hotniiic 
ipso qui mXioi^ fvsi. AtMoykgmm, Lysi^traln, nav ^ 7ro\to^, 
rax^ waiSa xoofjv ysy^ijxe. Plutarchus io Catone 'Maj ou fiovov 
^a}g ert vio; x^i f$\oTifio( ^y> xxl^ifiiitTu xa} iroXiov (opiv- 
re^) eyKapTipotivTa rtj$ ^rx^cecog^ Luciaiius in Nec^onum- 

tia, Svyylvoftat rivi T£y Xai}Sal(»v, cropw hu) deffmtrlep t^v 
Twvijy, xoXttS fU9 rijv Sc (lxKol <rBfj,vov xx^ijiivto. 

** Lege xai otJ, Seoprog ^roXXoS, hyfgu inter- 

%)allon^ S« Seyer* 

Resp. Hrs Emendationibus vix excusis, vidi legendum esst', 
xu\ ovS^ xoXXoti irXi^a'ii^^y. Subaudi Sioecrr^/ttaTO^, qux vox 

ill Xenoph. Anab. 3, 4, 2Jlf*6Ubauditur : *xaJ y/yt^crai rotroOrov 
fiera^tf rm.frrpfxveop^krm^ &Ttp rp tKrrBpaiu oix ifavYiO-av ol ToXg- 
OaSff »Tp. 

Plato Syio|>os. p, 189^ 18. 'Eim x«4 £9 exao“jiQy rm ^cfjwv 

^ xocXtiTM xet) thai tJ ait^ olov ix TTcctSapiov 6 ctuT0$ XiySTai 
fefio; ip wpie^iry^g yewjrsti* ovto$ ft^evtoi ovSevors ra aird s^oop ev 
eauTiS 'Ofias i auHg xotXelTai, aX>A peog (aWolog Stephanub) usl 
ytypSfUP(yg tA Sg ^ocroXXt^^ xa) xaxA rig xal aapxa, xcti 

Sara^ xa) tifia, xai ^ufnitap rS <r£p 0 e.—Platonem existiino scrip- 
siwe aXXsiOf as* yiyy^p^vo;, TA MEN KTilMENOS^ rd 8s aTroXXi^ 
xord, Td$ Tpiji^f xx) <rdigxa, xai iara^ xai alp^a^ xcii ^upixap to 



FioIent^J' ' S. Seyer. 

Vehemeerter aegra satanda sunt vehementer. 

Plato^ IB Lyside/p« S644 ). bO. o^xoT/V' rotird ^p7r (rupL/S^Teron 
aveeyxoeTov sTvon ojxoXoysiyi angp ext r£v xpirepop* wo\\axi$ ^ikop 
elfOi {IV plkWf sroXXa;^^ Si xeu exSeou* Stop ^ ^UKjqSp ng ^ 
xa7)Atc^Sp pik^, xokkaXig 8* i)^goP' eJpat fnv p/kov 

ptkp, tf ^As5y /xicr^.—Maileoi (id quod sen- 

' p^ostulat) wok^xtg 8* elpui fiv Bx^poOfVXai flkou" 

^ JtfH«ipt4(rsuv tif MISH^, ^ xai pikwP 

^ \Pr<3f)ivbiliUr $ed dureJ^ S, Sejer. 

Resp^' 4^^ mutatl^iein* Ievk»refff, quse huic loco Ittcetn det: 
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iiam verba itstn, ut nunc leguntur, ne J/A«o; quidem xoXtf|»/3ijTi]; 
intelligat 

Plato in Kiithydemo, p. 274* L 52. ^/<ra>; /iiv oSv ^opnxmrtgov 
Ti hpi}<rofJi.xi, aXXi o'uyyiveoo'x?. Spot Se. e! yap jttijTf ^etjSsaSas lam, 
pL^Ts 4^ey5ij So^a^Biv, f^rjTS afLaQr^ ehoti, aW* on ouST l^afiapTavnv 
i(rr)y otuv rl$ n wparrjj.—Henricus Stephanus pro iXX* on re- 
poni voluit aXX* eri^ quod mihi sninhne satisfacit. V'erba qui- 
dem ista mendosa esse, quivis vidcat; quae sic, distinctione quo^ 
quo niiitata, castiganda existimo ; c! yap fi^re ^sile<rdal etm, p^fire 
4;auSfi So^a^etv, fi^rttipLaStj elvai, AAAOTI ou^ i^afAupravtiif larrh 

oruv rl$ TI irpuTTY ^; 

Quid si legas p^^re &pi,a6vi elvai aXXore, quovisaliomodoJ^ 

S. Seyer. 

Resp. Vide.sis H. Stepliani Thesaurum tom. l. col. 341* g. 
(aXXoTi advcrbiuni, aut adverbialiter positum, Ulrum vel iVww- 
niiid, pro aga.) Vercor qt aXXore pro Quovis alio modo^* us- 
quam inveniatur; eerie iiiliil tale in H. Stepliani iocupietissinio 
Thesauro. 

Plato, in Hippia minore, p. 358. 1. 12. I?/!. oiJx oi<r9« on 

Xgyojv vcTBpov >; oog wpoc Toy e^yj a/iot tj yjol a^owXeocrgicr- 

yr^ig Tov Aluvra he ovx. au avoTc\sv(relG’$at aKKoi dWa 

\eysi ; Hie locus, queni Henricus Stephanus rede vidit mendo- 
sum esse, sic refiiigeiidiis mihi videtur, Ouk olaSa on Xeywv MEN 
nPOi* TON *Ohva‘<rea efrj apLU ^oi airovXeuarelcriaif TSTEPON 
AE vpog TOV A^lavTa oux, uu ^ijcriv &7iQ7[\ev(r6i(r6ai, deXX^ a\hu \eyei ; 

** Nimia est mutaiio.^* S. Seyer. 


Kesp. ^011 hie redivia ciiraiida. 

Isocrates, Nicpclcs, p. BG. 1. iG. ed. Battie, Cantab. 1729* 
o5v oKiycopsirs, ]tx4jSe xara^povsln rwv TffTayjxeveov ^oXotjX- 
(SxvovTsg cog ov itapoi ravr Icrriv, aXX’ dg iraq exacTOv rdv p*tpwv ^ 
KuXig % xaxdg e^ov to cip^nav, ourco O'Ttovha^eTB irep) avT&v, xa) 
xy}6s<rDs pt^yjSh fjTTOv Toiv epiwv, i) tcov vpLBTsgeov oeuTwy. '^Multum 
obscuntatis est in verbis t/iroXapi^avovTeg wc oi Tfugd ravT ItrTly,^* 
iiiquit Wolfius. Nec minim ; quippe scribendurn ixoKap.^avov- 
Tsg evg etJ llAPEPFA rarir 6(rny.* 

H(Kr€oJ^ S. Sever. 

Resp. nipapya, Levia, contemiienda. ^Quod praeter suscep- 
turn aliquod opus accedit, picrumque Icvc et negligeiidum vide* 
tur. Consulendi Biidaei Commentarii in Ling. Grasc. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg. 41. p. 023. 1.2. ed. Ernesti Lips. 
1704 . xa) TaXog oux alacra xvpcoS^vaf to 5ia/3ouXioy, aXX* ug vTkpBea'tv 
Y^yaye Trjv *KpoaipY\pAvyiv ccKoyiav. — Scri|iserat Polybius proculdu* 
bio, «XX* eig {nrip6e<nv ^yaye^AIA t^v TrposipyjfiBVtiv iXoylav. 

HmsitoJ"^ S. Seyer. 
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JRev. S. Seyei's llemarh on 

Resp. Tota series in Poljfbio ipso coiisideramia. 

Pohbiiis, Kxcerpt. de virl. et vit. p. 113, 1. xol) flarrov ^ 
xudtfXev ^ toD i'xirrlcvvog h rj} ‘Pw/j^rj So^at* Restituanius^ 

Barroy r) KAO' HAIKIAN IfiXa/xvI/sv, x. t. X. 

Ingeniose, sed harco>' S. Sejer* 

Kesp. Nu dubita. Barrov ^ xaSijxev falsum : tanti viri fama 
rnmis cito elncere non poUiit^ fiarrov Jj xaB' rjKtxlav verissitnum: 
Scipio eium pane puer inclaruit. 

Plutarchus, Moral.: Iii'$ civ n; ?iaxj/v?i6, x, t. A. xiv. 
sect. 57. O. p. CIS. Iin. 14.—Legendurn iff x«5 friropog i<r~ 

nv ors xoAaxeia AJASTPOT^I <fiAoVo<pov. 

pyjTopKi/* S. Sejer, 

Iiesp. pi}TQpcc xoAjcxc/a, rhclorem adu/rtules, 

Plutarclms^ iaxav j3i|3A. ^f.o/3A. ^.^sect. fi47. C. 

p. fi33. 1. 1. MuXura piv yip b axpetTog^ oxav jr^g xs^aA^j xslB~ 
a\}/r}TM, xai 'ATOSSlSIii ru 7mtuoiTU jpt^g Tag txv aiaS'^crecoy a^- 
^ig, ffTTiTagiJo'J’ffi TCV olySgouTrov, 

Vndt hoc vocabu(it)n T' S. Sever. 

Resp. Verbuin uTOyix^ nisi tailor, ant in Aristotcle, aut in 
Pliitarcho, me legisse iiieimni.Hit ijt sil hoc, verbuin utovoca) ana- 
logia sails tuetiir. a tovoc tovoco, (quod in ipso Phiiarcho legitur, 
Moial. toiTi, IIp. >. edit. \Vyttenb. in 8vo.) ab axovoc 
irovoco, Laxo, l.angnidiini reddo. 

Diogenes Laeitius, in vita Diogenis, p. 330. s^ci. 29. cd. 
Meiboiiiii l(iy2. 

A’iwAySsic xcJtfl/^rcrSfidi, ovolv g'^yj Siufegsr xa$ yap tc^vc ottoq^ 

uv xioivTO 7ri7:pi7X€<r6ai, —i-egi debet J1A<PEPEIN. 

( 'ur iia .S. Se^er. 

Kesp. To i^a(f'ipstv rip TUTTgao-xerSat lespondcat necesse est, ut 
in ainbobus serino obi quits sit. 

Diogenes Laeilius, iii vita Zeiionis, p. 377. sect. 21. IJpbg 
rov xaXoy tOTTOvru on ov ioxsi aiixa spsLrBr^'jerBot^ b (ro^bg^ Oiley, 
upio/V oAXiotATcpov ererSat rcbv xaXcbv ,—Constitui potest hie lo¬ 
cus, ut mea fcil opinio, legendo, OOoiv APA, ujxiv iSAicixs- 
pov ESETAI Tobv xaAwv. * 

.\////7 ;/eee6xSC.^’ S. Sever. 

Resp. At veru tern non possiuit et ijtiiiuv et trsTCat; nisi ip- 
sum Daertiuni scimontm ad puletuos converlere putanius; nam 
modus mtinitivus, trsiyBui, satis docerct, (si sinceruni asset) liaec 
obiiqua esse, et releiri tanluin ab Daeitio, non ipsissima Zenonis 
^rba es.fe i^quis euim umquani sic aliquem allocutus c.st, ouSev 
0 ^ aBXiwrcgoy fcCTroSai Lcgeiidiini igitiir ut in eincndalione 
Diea. 

Diogenes I..atnlus, in \ita Zenonis, pag. 4f)7. sect, 159. Elvat 
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5e xiro (avSpcOTrou videlicet) XpvcrtTnrog ev tj tsurecx 

Tu)v fucTDCwv, ffvsiJjxa XUTX f^v oialoLv, cig SijXov lx t£v ei^ rijv yijv 
xaTajSaAXo/tevctfv (rwep[JuaTcov, a 7ret\onooQhrx oix fri fweTai, cif S^Aov 
hotTTenvevxviag uvro^ig r^g ^vvafieaog ,—Particula wg in posteriore 
loco delenda esse videtur. 

J^ul/a eget emendatiouej^ S. Seyer. 

Resp. wg ibi millam oinnino.significationem habet. contra, 
jdiorna clegantissiimirii ?>)Aoy absolute positum pro Sr^AcvoVi, cau- 
sam rei declaraiis. otJx eVi (pusrur If^Xov, iixTrsTtvsvxvlac airolg rr,g 
ivvafji^icog, scdicet; ^videlicet. 

yElianus. Jn iEliurii bisloria de scelcsto illo Macareo Mily- 
lenei***! sic legitur, X^ovco 82 upixopL^vog i ^svog to ^pv<riov iTrjjVsi* 6 
8g slcxyxyctiv evSou^ cog xTroicoactiV^ xotTecr^x^s^ xx) to y^Qvorlov avdopu^ 
^sv, uvT auTOV p Tov ffvov xureirixe' xaJ cSero^ wcTTrep rovg iif$pc!)yrcvg, 
Xavflavfiv oSrcw xx) tov 6sqv* -TrXijv cvx unijuTricrs rauToc txutyi TroSev, 

Ubi U|>ton, Il(ccpartjt ff/a ttoSsv /toe loco fere erplefiva esf^ 
lit aXAoflsv TToSsv, clegcndia’poiius qnartt utcesisiiatgratia. 
Parlicula 7ro9=v jungitur rllu quidetn vocibns quibusdani niotum 
a loco signiticaulibus, ut aXXo^zv passiin; lit hSivh, Plato 
Pliiedr. JEItt: co ^doxpxTeg, ENOKXJE [uivToi IIO&EN, 

ccTTO TOO 'iXicrcouy Xsy^Txi b Bopeug t^v 'Slpsl6uixv agTracrar ; ut Trop- 
pcoisVy Eiicianus in Jove ’^J^ageedo, *Kv cixpo^oXicriLoig eri Y,(ruy^ 
a7re>cr^2vbov«;vT2^ aXAi^Ao^, llOPPilHES UOHES XoiSopoufji^ivoi ; ut 
exeiSev, lilj^ni lit eodeni, Ei be 0 Zsif: 6 ^poyrobv Icrn, orv av upistyov 
elogj))^, EKEWKX HOSES xtto tmv Osxv a^iyp^Evog^ sed utinqiiam 
fore ut ra^jTYi ttoSIv sic conjuncta rcpcrianlur, iiiihj sal acceptiuo 
est. Legeiidum proculdubio TXi;v oux avi^vTr,o'B tocjtx txutt}. 
JJo8bu • /7o5«v hie significat Demosthenes in Tiiuona- 

tem : TO^ra;, Traptovreg^ airinx peixa <rvvxfro?Koy{j(rovTXi. o\) jxa 

Ai oy Ttp^oKpirn ^ccplcrxTdxi ^ovXop.svor UOSEN ; aXX' ctvTw 
(TUjx^/pEiv sxacTToi r,yo6u.svo: tov vopov. DemoslheiK de Corona, 
aXV oi!x ecTTt tcvjtu' TIOSEN; TtoXXov ys xal £ 5 *. Durian. Pseu- 
dologista, Txvru crot xa» avToc uirsiX'jy oS pc^i tov Ala rep 
Ad^oi elxal^oov ep.uvT6v HOSES j ttoXXou ye xx) ?€«;* 0 * 0 * 81 pivptot 
(forsan pevgUlv^ awst^cog cP^iOL psS^ccpisvx, Delllo^lh. de 

male obita legatioiie, Ov^ coc oSe <Pcox3ag uiriXecyev av xa 5 * lawTov* 
nOBEN \ Idem in 'rimocratem. Ou ^Tpolxxy co Tipeox^ureg, 
(^nOSES ;) ot5S* oXiyov Iti tovtov eSYfXxg tov vop.ov. Plularclius in 
vita CatoiilS Utir. *E^BTrepL^ug^ 2i7r'=v, cu *AiToXXoovlbrf, rov StxtuX- 
Xiov, ocTTO to5 fpovijpi,s€TOg Bxslvov xaSeX'jjv ; xai 'jtsttXsvxzv 6 ivrjg ^);SI 
iarirxripLSvog HOSES \ (sIttsv 0 *ATOXXeoviiTig) xxlrot 'toXXx 

8isAff^9>)jXHV ctXXa b^YiXog Itti xx) olrgeirrog, xx) piivetv dy‘,(yG 
irp(XTTi=fv 0 Ti av <ru 7 rpaTT);?>. Diogc-ncs Laertiu«, p. 347- sect. 
91 . 
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K* oiJSev (JIOOEN ;) fioi yaQ Xoyov oJ nope 

OJS5 XolXov fjLO(y^cf''AiriSi «‘T0fta* uXXa, x. r* X. 

Nam ita legit Henricu» Stcphanui^. 

Scd in lUs omnibus locisvi^i^ rnihi viJeiur esse non 
sedj Unde hoc ? Quidni? Cur ila hoc evenitT^ S. Seyer. 

Kesp. Si Latine reddere voluissem, in promlii crat, CLui no-- 
Luere^i scd nihil uielius HESYCHll interpretatioiie> Jlmv; 
OTAAMUX' /xsfl’ iwoxgiVewj. 


j_ 


PROLOGUE 

TO THE AN DR r A OF TERENCE; 

I»£aFORME1) AT ‘Wr.STM|^S'XEIl SCHOOI, DLC. 1825- 


DUNLOP. 

Salvete! nobis berievoli et Terentio ! 
Quosciinque, Eli^ie rite servantes (idem, 

Juvat veiustis intercsse lusibus. 

^tqui (fatemur) nounihil verili sumiis, 

Ne, quod placere caeleris acccpimus, ^ 

£t VOS, scientioris ahcujiis gregem, - 
Alibi tenerct fornitan Prxleciio- 
Nam crescit islhicc indies opinio, 

Errasse tota hue usque Majores via : 

Jam tempus adfert (clamitant) mores iiovos ; 
Aliamque reruiii postiilat scieiitiaiii 
Musae videtis qiiam gravi in periculo 
Versentur—ut per vim aiqiie contumeliam 
Ubique uotis exuuntiir sedibus! 

At nosmet istud erimus auctores mali ? 

Saltern hie, precatnur, integrum cultuni sui, 

N ormamqiie iiteiata, non uperaria, 

Servaverit Minorca ! Nos scientiani, 
Haudquaquam omissis ceeteris, unam tamcn 
Habuimus olini, et nunc habemus maxuinam^ 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat: isto scilicet 
Pacto arbitrantes optume ac facillume 
Institui ad omnia posse vitae muiiia. 

fJoc, lisa Ciraecis semper exemplaribus, 

Veri atqiie Honesli consccratis fontibus, 
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Coiisucta nobis prastat Institutio: 

Hoc ulliversis civibus prodest magis ; 

Auget, tiiclur, servat hoc Rempiiblicam. 

Quod restate advortaUs hue aiiinios velini : 
Mac node saltcni doctu.s attciitis dabit 
Praelectioneni, bi placet, Tereiitius. 


EPILOGUE. 

Crito, solus. 

Demiror—nnsqiiamne iiiihi cauponaf coluniiise 
tlcrculeau* hue steterant, si niemini, platea ; 

Ne plus ultra olim peicgrino— {ProclU Davus.) 

Oh ! Dave ! quid istuc 
Ornati cst ? D. Di me denique respiciuut. 

Quid libi vero agitur ? C* Caupouam quiurito ubique. 

D, Caupouam dixti, sorilide ? plaiide tibi. 

In me qui incideris« C. Qui«tandem i D. Uibaua reperta 
Quippe a me disces: vilia vulgus amet; 

Privata ingenuis hodic vivaria. C. Novi: 

Sancti Jacobi qualia virus habet; 

Res ulo riviles agitaut. D. Propria, obsecro, soli 
Ista Scnalores semper habere velint ? 

Nouiic alios, viviint quotcuuque, doniiqiie suique 
J^eibesum est i pariletn In jure mereiitur opeiii. 

Krgo ausculta. Homines ciiartas consuniere nati 
Pcedere commuiii mille coire solent: 

Kxcipit lios grandis, vasta?que iiinixa culina?^ 

Atqtie instructa omni commoditate domus. 

Delecti e nuniero, reruni quos et palinarum est, 

Nullo perniisso vindice, sunima pen^s. 
list quoque Curator scitissinius—hoc ego fungor 
Muncre. —C. Curator turte vocaris? —i). Ita est. 

Qui servus fiierain, servis nunc inipero: nullus 
Segnitia; locus hie : dux ego, quicquid agunt. 

Solus et annonani, impensas, rescripta* tributum, 

Procuro.— C. Qui sis, jam Lene notus eris. 

D. Qui grege de nullo fuerit, coutemptus etexlex 

{Frodii Pamphilus.) 

Omnino.—C. Quisnam hie ? Pamphile, tune foris ? 

Tam cilo ! qu6 propesas ?—P. Ad conciliabula nostra ; 

Ut soleo.—C- Hui! nec te jam nova nupta tenet i 
P. A meiisa atquc toro possini divortia ferre ; 
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A tnen^il et chart'^ stat mihi nulla pati. 

C. Di niagni atque Dea^! iiuptis tarn burbara passis^ 
Quid laiidein innuptis iict amabilibus ? 

D. Actum aiuut secum; ct pejori lege queruntur 
Coujungi Mouachos in bua jura novos. 

C. Inventum iiiveiitonim hoc est; hoc jam omnia vincit. 

P. Immb; \ivciidi h*cc unica causa venit 

Non hodic inservil niilcs^ neqiie navita honori; 

Mercaiorve lucro : inajus utriqiie bonum est. 

Quia pcnitus Kernm Naliiram exquiiere vcllet, 

Ni data .\tlienui festa, epubrque, foreiit ? 

Nemo Oiientalis, nemo est Acadcmicus, Alpcs 
Nemo peregrinans transit in Italiam, 

Hanc qui non requiem poscat sibi, Commoda nescis, 
Mille voliiptates, deliciasque loci. 

Quin referam—ante focum leeti molllssima pluma^ 

Quali olim hand bdlus Sardanapalus erat. 

Membra reciinatus, ciibuisque utrinque levatis; 

Oscito, dorinilo—nam sibi^quisque vaeal. 

Nunc hos, nunc illos leviler'percurrere libros, 

Vabellam, vitam» diama, poeination^ 

Ccu.surasve juvat; narrare, audire viciftsim, 

Coiitlncant ebarUe quicqiiid in lube novi 

D. Turn vero patulam semper servare fencstram ^ 

Ixxta cohors, P. Multum bine plebis in ora jocor. 

At noios—nutu—niclu—risuve salulo ; 

Ueddere personae congrua cuique meum est. 

Lux baec inter abit:—quinta dem scribitur bora 
Passim : unus labor bic sollicitat placidos. 

** NuHa dies nobis sine hlera.*^ C. At, oro, paratus 
Quulis sit ceenae ? P. Proliuus ista peto. 

Sjmposinm en ! lautum—lecti in penetralibus altis 
Uks senos, nt par> mensa rotunda cupit. 

Karius boo—conclave patens plerumque subimus; 

Inspirit bic chartam quisque, Icgitque locum. 

Turn pra^sto aut carnis sobda* repetita voluptas 
Ad libitum ; aut ftni portio sulliciens. 

Insnper et vini per sobria p6cla, tnental 
Ebiberit. C. Parce permodieeque luus. 

P. Sar.e—sed laquear, lychni, et pretiosa supellex 
(Non s6af confiteor^ non aliena tamen) 

Vel Regem eificiunt—null^ et mercede ministri 
Donandi. C. Laudo hoc—optima conditio est. 

Quin me due ; nam tecum hodic coenarc—D. Quid^ au-^ax 
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liiceptas i unibris accubiiisse nefas. 

P. Quod licet, iiispoxissc dabo, et per singula ducam : 

Arcctur dapibus turba [iiofana. (\ Grave esU 
D. Multa prills cura:—ora—anibi—suil'iagia capta : 

Qiii te proponal, quique secmidet, opus. 

Fecerit arbitriuni de te tandem iinia ; peiiclum 
Magnum hoc—exsillat calculus ater, abis ! 

C. Noil Ctjreris, liacchique iiiiiii mysteria tanti. 

P, Quin abeo—irifelix, atque profane, vale— 

[E, cunt Pam, et Dav. 

C, Hand inventa tameii noslratibus iilla iiuvabunt 
ingcniuni, buspitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 

Ad VOS coiifugio—securus rpiippe repulse esl, 

Qui veslaani implorat pauper et hospes openi. 


ORIGINES; 

Or, Remat'ks on the Origin of several States, Empires, 
and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 8vo. 


A,.ti:r a careful perusal of ibis learned and elaborate work 
on Chronology and History, the following remarks occurred to 
me as peihaps calruluted to be uselul in tlic investigations 
which form the subject of Sir \V. Diuniniond’s reseaiches. 

Ancient Clironolog} is a subject from which the learned turn 
away w'illi dread, and the unlearned, either with contempt, or 
with full satisfaction in whatever one book they have selected as 
their oracle. The niiiiiber of those who, by iiaving made them¬ 
selves acquainted with the existing differences of opinion on 
this subject, and the hinges on winch the controveisies turn, are 
competent to form a judgment on Ancient Chronology, is ex¬ 
ceedingly small. It has not fallen to my lot to meet with even 
one person acquainted with the prindpia of the subject; 
neither do 1 piofcss myself to have done* more than reduce to 
short tables, and so bung before the eye, the systems of Usher, 
Newton, Jackson, Hales and Faber. 

Ill the present age, the old maxim, Omne ignotum pro viag^ 
nijico, no longer bolds good ; but, on the contrary, the levelling 
principle proclaims, to tl?c great 3 atisfactiou of the o\ ttoXXoI, 
Omne ignotum pro inutili; and therefore, now' if ever, the la- 
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borious clironologiat may expect that hia labors Mill be 
prebended by ignorance and aspersed by envy and self-suffici¬ 
ency. 

There is also another discouragement, M’hich 1 am not aviarc 
has been clearly stated. The judgment of sensible men is like 
a pair of scales ; it weighs the pros and cons and decides by 
their preponderation, Horace possessed this judgment when he 
pronounced, Non ego paacis oj/'enda?^ rnmulni ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton, aftei having perused the commentators on the 
Prophecies, observed, ‘'Amongst the interpreters of the last age 
there is scarce one of note, who hath not made some discovery 
worth knoMing; and thence 1 seem to gather that God is about 
opening these masteries,’’ (Observations on the Prophecies, p. 
1253.) And Mr. Waple exhibited this accurate «an(l impuitiai 
judgment, when he observed, that “ the many errors and divi¬ 
sions which sprung up with the reformjfUou, plainly prove, that 
there Mere man} tares mixed with it; but which God hath been 
pleased to make use of to many good ends; there being scarce 
any eironeous peisuasion in religion, whicli hath not some tiutli 
mixed W'ith it: and which was not occasioned b\ some neglect 
in the church, which God, by those extremes punishes them for, 
and calls on them to reform,’’(Waple on Revel, x. (j, 7.) 

But perhaps the finest example of impartial and sound Judg-' 
meut is that displayed by Bis^hop Burnet in his expesilion oi 
the l/lh Article of the Church. Sound Judgment finds pearls 
in rubbish; unsound judgment finds rubbish in pearls ; sound 
judgment discruuinates and sums up; unsound judgment con¬ 
founds and decides by ex-parte evidence. The views which are 
sometimes taken of such great works as this of Sir VV. Druni^ 
rooiid, frequently remind me of thr fable of Monms and Venus. 

But let this great investigator proceed: I observe much in 
Iiis work of very great importance; and 1 offer the follow'ing 
remarks with diffidence, though not without hope that they 
may be useful. 

The first thought then that stiuck me, was that a system of 
ancient chronology may be compared to the old woman’s fagot, 
which she endeavored to break without advice and without assist¬ 
ance. It tiien occurred *to me that if a stick could be taken out of 
the said fagot and your learned correspondents would favor the 
public with their joint exertions, this stick might be broken, and 
perhaps, in the end, the w'hole fagot surmounted. 

Permit me then X(f select such a question as, if decided, may 
be of great Jiuporlaiice not only in itself, but ultimately in 
relation to other questions. This question is one which I have 
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not jet seen eltlier satisfactorily put or answered : viz. whnt 
can we collect from sciiplnre simply, respecting the origin 
and duration of the Asm/rian Empire; and more particulaily 
whether any light can be gained fioni scriptuie, respecting llie 
following impoitanl problem proposed by Sir W. Diumtnond. 

In order to discover,” sh}s Sir W. l)rnmmoiid, ‘‘if this indeed be 
possibly the oj»oeli when the Assyiiaii rmpive nas founded, \ie must 
be^iii by ascertaining ibe pt'riod of ifs fait. This event, if is now gene¬ 
rally allowed by cliionologer.s, look ]>lace in the year 747 before ibe 
Cliristian aira. We have Sinus at the beginning df the line, and Sar- 
danapalus at the cnck The problem is to determine the duration of 
the interval, belwecri the time M'hcn the former mounted the throne, 
and the time when the latter descended from it.” (Vol. i. p. 224.) 

He adds, (p. 2070 

“There ran be no doubt, that as Nineveh was twice taken by the 
Modes, first inurer the CMiiiiniand of Arbare.s, in the 3 car 747 before.the 
Christian jcra; and sreondl}, under the eoininand of C 3 aNaies, in the 
year G03 before the same epoch ; flic Greeks may have been led info 
mistakes and eonlradictions eoiiccrning the duration of the A.«syrian 
empire. 7’liis empire was in fact dissolved in the time of Arbaces; but 
as Ass 3 ria still existed .as a kingdom, and as Nineveh was not de* 
stroyed until the rcigii of C 3 ’axares; the dilTcTenee between the state 
of Ass 3 ria before Sardaiiapalus, and •after the death of that iiionareli, 
may have escaped the attention of writers, who were not accurately 
acquainted with oriental history.” 

And at p. 241. he furllier observes, 

“The A,^.syrian monarchy was siih^'citcd by the Modes in the year 
747 before Christ. 'I'hc Modes retained possession of Assyria during 
209 years.” 

Tlie first observation which 1 have here to make is that Sir 
W. Drummond is mistaken in supposing that chronologers are 
agreed in respect to the subversion of the Assyrian empire in 
the year 747 before Christ, ^i^he learned Jackson, in his Chro¬ 
nological Antiquities, so highly applauded by Dr. Hales, posi¬ 
tively denies the fact. He observes, Vol. i. p. 30^3. Dr. 
Prideaux, in his Connection of the Old and New Te.staments, 
makes Arbaces the same with Tiglath-Pilesir or l^iglath*Pul- 
Asar, (which is the right name) and Belesis to be Nabonassar, 
(or more truly Nabo-nasar) which is ail mere invention, and not 
founded in any chronology : and it is also absurd; because Ar¬ 
baces is a Median name, and Tiglath-PubAsar is an Assyrian 
name ; and so they could not be the same person. But being 
sensible from scripture evidence that Media was subject to the 
king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Media distinct 
from the king ot Ass 3 ria to the end of the leign of Sennache¬ 
rib ; he supposes a secoi^ defection of the Medes from the 
Assyrians, and that they revolted from Sermachcrib after the 
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loss of his arim in Judea j and his return to Nineveh, and set 
up for ilioiiiselvcs a sort of deinoc iatical govcruiiieiit; but soon 
growing sick of the confusions winch this caused aniongsl them, 
they chose Dejoces loi their king, "riiis which Dr. Pndcaux 
calls the second defection, was in tiutli the lirst, which happened 
on the death of Seiiiiaclienb; and neither Ciesias nor any other 
ancient historian ever inentionud a second revolt of the Modes ; 
and it is evident fiom Herodotus, that after the revolt of the 
Mecles from the Assy liaiis, a few years before they chose Dejo- 
ces for their king, they maintained their libeKy, and afterwards 
their kingdom, independent of the Assyrians to the last; to the 
final destruction of the Assyiiaii empire, and till they were con¬ 
quered by Cyrus,’' 

1 request attention to Mr, Jackson's arguments in pi oof of 
the foregoing statement; they arc too long to be tiaiisciibed, 
but the M'ork itself deserves the utmoskatlention. 

I would coniine the inquiry now to su<‘h scriptural docu¬ 
ments as bear on the question between Sir \V. Drummond and 
Mr. Jackson, and which have been either not at all or slightly 
touched on bv either. And 1 must add, that i have been much 
pleased with Sir W, DiLiinmoiur$ discernment in estimating the 
testimonies of profane history, pieciscly as they deserve to be 
estimated in respect to remote chronology ; and in the defer¬ 
ence which he pays to the sacicd historians who recorded what 
they Cither witnessed or had means of determining. See Origi- 
nes, Voh 11 , p. 472, &c. 

'Ihe inquiry now to be instituted is simply, whether we can 
collect from .sciipture any proof that between the year H. C. 
747, and the year B. C. 7i0, when Sennacherib was rrpulsed, 
th^ Assyrians were subject to the Medes or not. Here we 
obviou.ly turn to the sacred writers who lived and wrote during 
the period in question, and to isaiuh especially, as wiiting most 
largely concerning Assyria itself. Ii appears then from Isaiah, 
that in the year li, C. 742 (according to the Bible cliroiiology) 
the Assyrians had not miuded the west of Asia, but that Ahaz 
invited them, in order to be delivered fiom his enemies, the 
kings of Syria and of Isiael. It would almost appear from ch- 
vii. of Isaiah, that they‘had not penetrated at all u> the west of 
the Eijpbiates; for they arc desciibed as uoxc overflowing the 
banks of that river, and like a deluge overwhelming all the 
earth. Irfclj. viii. 7. accordingly we read, Now therefore be¬ 
hold the Lordbringefh upon them the waters of the river, strong 
and many, even the king of Assyria and all bis glory : and he 
shall tome up over all his channels, and go over all his bunks ; 
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and he shall pass through Judah: he shall overflow and go over; 
he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stielching out of his 
w'liigs shall fill the breadth of thy land, O ImmanuelMore 
pailicularly, in ch. xi. the prophet having described the march 
of his army to the vicinity of Jerusalem, as Bishop Lovitli 
well observes, and the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus con¬ 
firms, (ch. xlviii. 18, &c.) it follows inch. xi. that Hezekiah 
should by bis prayers destroy the king of Assyria (v. 4.) and 
prepare the way for tlie kings of the East By drying up the 
Euphrates, (v. 15,16). But more particularly still, in ch.xiii. it 
is pif^dicled that the Mcdes should be the instruments of the de¬ 
struction of Nineveh, (v. 17.) 

I1iat the propl’.ct intends llie empire of Nineveh by Babylon 
in this chaptei*, is obvious from the circumstance that he adds, 

llie Lord of Hosts hath sworn, that I will break the Assyrian 
ifi rnif lamir (v. 24, 25 

I'hc Assyrian, theiefore, had not been before broken, but 
was to be broken in Judea by the instrumentality of Hezekiah, 
as confirmed by Josephus, in relation to the Medes; and in 
relation to tlie Babylonians, by t4ie circumstance that after the 
repulse of Sennacherib the king of Babylon formed an alli¬ 
ance v\iih Hezekiah. (ch. xxxix.) lliis first separation of Ba¬ 
bylon and Media from the Assyrian empire, in effect, destroyed 
both Babylon and Nineveh, as ihijt eminent divine Joseph Mede 
observed, and was consequently predicted by Isaiah as the fall 
of Babylon. (Mede on llevel. xiv. 8.) And here 1 cannot but 
notice how beautifully the prophets illustrate each other, as in 
respect to the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, 
ccMiipare Habakkiik, rh. ii« Isaiah ch. xxii. and Daniel ch. v. 
2;3, &c. there needs no comment. Let us now turn to 
Isaiah ch. xxxvii. 11, &c.; and hear Seiinacherib\s own account 
of his own, and of his father’s victories. So far from observing 
any intimation that Nineveh was subject to Media, during the 
interval in question, 1 rather see intimations both in Isaiah and 
elsewhere to the very contrarj^. In 2 Kings xviii. 11, we are 
informed that *^lhe king of Assyria did carry away Israel into 
Assyria, and put them in Halah and iq Habor by the river of 
Ciuzan, and in the cities of the Medes.^’ This event is placed 
in the year B. C. 726. Neither should we pass by the record 
of Tubit relating to a period after the building of Fichatane, for 
it speaks of the fall of Nineveh as then future, (ch. xiv. 4.) 
For Tobit could not have been led captive before the Assyri¬ 
ans penetrated into the Holy Land by the instigation of Ahaz, 
tha^ 1 % before the year B, C. 741. (Isaiah viii. 7.) In his time 
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then, that is, after the year 741, Nineveh was not destroyed, 
but Tohit lived to hear of its capture. 

1 have now opened my first question on ancient cbronolojiy, 
and request the opinions of your learned corresponiients on the 
statements of sciiptuie respecting the time of the fail of Nine'- 
vth ; which event, as far as I see, did not in any sense take place 
till the repulse of Seriiiacherik. Mr, Gregory, in his Tracis, 
printed in lias given perhaps the best introduction to the 

history of the Assyrian empire* It contains the original docu¬ 
ments without hypothesis, • 

In respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire under Nine¬ 
veh, a question uhicli Sir W, Drummond considers as depend¬ 
ing on that already prop(>sed, \u* nhesi did the capline of Ni¬ 
neveh take place; I beg leave to offer a few ibonghts. J'or- 
miduble as the question apjjcars, from the number and anti¬ 
quity of the authors rclerrcd to, as wejl as from ihcir not being 
easy to be met uilb, Sir \V. Drummond classccs them under two 
leaders, of whom be considers all the rest as followers These 
two are Ctesias and Herodotus* 


**The duration (he observes, p*<^ 22 ) of the Ass 3 n:iii monaieliy has 
been dUlereutly stated by almost e\ery ancient aiilhor who has men¬ 
tioned the subject. Herodotus has assigned to it 620 years ; Ctesias 
wpw'ards of 3 ears, or upwards of 1300 vcaisaccording to the vary¬ 

ing testimony of Diodorus Siculus.*' 

Again, he observes, p. 

know from the hook ol (tcnosis, that Nineveh (the hahitation 
of Ninus) was built in tlie nine ol Niiinoil ; and ii is impossible ibcre- 
forc to suppose, that Ninus di<! not li\e until tbuiecn generalioii.s after 
Nimrod. That Nimrod and lleliis were the same, and lliat N'itnj.s was 
the .son of tiji.s primeval monarch, J have already proved fiom larioii.s 
aothorilics, and more may be found in the j)ages oi llie aiidefit ebrono- 
graphcr.s." 

At page 265, he observes : 


‘‘Upon the whole then, J am inclined to believe that the text of 
Ctesias bad been miirli corrupted b} the eop 3 ist.s; that in the ease 
which we are considering, diJTerenI j^talcmeuts of the numbers of years 
bad been introduced into the dilfereiil copies; that this eiicumstauce 
has chiefly oeeasioned the variety of aceoiiiils wini'li we ha\e receivdl 


from those riuthois who have taken Clesias for their guide.” 

“Wo have now (he adcls, j>, 260,) to eoii.sider the icstimoriy of He¬ 
rodotus, a testimony winch must bo cstuiiatcd as important since it 
comes from him; and which, if ii be accurate, appears to overthrow 
that of all the writers whoso calculations we have boon hitherto exa¬ 
mining, Ine Ai^s 3 rians, says the father of history, had been masters of 
Upper Asia for 520 years, when the jVIcdcs were the first to lehcl. (L. 
i. 06.) Among the fidlowers of Ctesias, Cepbalion, who reckoned 
1013 years, to the commencement of the reign of Sardauapcdiis, has 
given the lowest estimate of the duration of the Assyrian empiro It 
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scoms Ihcrcforo impossible to reconcile the aceoant of Herodotas 
with tliat of Ctesias; and yet unless this he done, otic of the most im¬ 
portant questions in ancient chroiioloi^y can never he decided. Neither 
of these two ailtlioritios can he rejected without creating ohjcctions 
ubich etiniiol he vanquished.’' 

Atp. SGl, he furlher observes, that M. I^areher supposes 
that Herodotus speaks only of the most florishing state of the 
Assyrian empire ; which supposition of M. Lurcher he rejects 
perhaps a little too hastily. My reason for thinking that he 
has done so, is this,—that at p. 276, he himscit supposes that 

Clirdarlaomcr, king of Elam, accompanied by three confederate, 
or rather tribiit'iry kings;—Amraphelf king of Shinar; Arioch, king of 
l<illasi‘ and Tidal, king of Nations;—invaded Palestine in the year 
IDJO before Christ.*’ 

Cbedarlaonf\pr tie supposes to have been the monarch called 
Gem-Shid by the Persians ; the king of Shinar he decyphers to 
have been Belus or Nimrod, at that time a vassal of the great 
monarch of Iran. For s/erwgA/er in Genesis xiv. 17. he sub¬ 
stitutes smiting. It is observable also, that Isaiah in ch. xli. 
plainly refers to the battle of kings in predicting the fall of the 
Assyrian empire by means of C^»*ps, who like Abraham, should 
come from the East, and be representative of the Gentiles as 
Abraham also had been. But what are the reflections which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind when we read of Abra¬ 
ham and his few domestics and (icrdsmen defeating the great 
king of lian i* is it not natural to Suppose, that whatever proud 
and lofty names their posterity gave to such kings, and whatever 
conquests they attributed to them, their forces wtTe very insig¬ 
nificant, and the space which they occupied exceedingly small i 
If Media was even colonised at that time, how could the con¬ 
quest of a few colonists have amounted to the foundation of a 
real empire, of which Media could be considered by an intelli¬ 
gent historian like Herodotus, as forming a part? Gr even if 
then subdued, might it not have been lost and won repeatedly 
after the days of Amraphel ? 

Js there then any thing unreasonable in reconciling Ctesias 
and Herodotus by the supposition that Ctesias followed the 
Chaldean history of their own kings, and their exploits ah ovo; 
while Herodotus dated the Assyrian enipne from the time when 
it became possible, by the multiplication of the human species, 
for what an unprejudiced person would admit to be an empire, 
to have any existence f But even supposing the marvellous 
histories of Belus and Niiius to have been perfectly true, might 
not the Assyrians have lost again the countries wliicli they con¬ 
quered under their founders ; and not have recovered them so as 
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that they should form a permaiienf part of their empire^ until 
the time from which Herodotus d«atcs the Assyrian empire in 
Upper Asia? Likewise, do we cerluinly know the extent of ter¬ 
ritory intended by Herodotus by the expression L'pper Asifiy 
or whether he meant by it the whole or part of Upper Asia ? 
Are we sure that he did not intend Media especially as the 
complement of Upper Asia? 

If we now descend the stream of time from Abraham, it is a 
fair inquiry whether the Phenicians, the sons of Anak, were not, 
until the days of Joshua, a nation that canned empire moie 
than the Assyiiaiis could do so? The Israelites likewise, and 
the Syrians remained undisturbed in tlieir possessions to the 
west of the Kuplirates till the da 3 S of Ahaz, See 1 Kings, iv, 21. 

I must own, I cannot see the difficulty of which Sir W. 
JDrumtnotid complains in leconciling Ctesias and Herodotus ; 
for M. Larcher stems to me to have removed the whole diffi¬ 
culty 

J must add, that I felt much interested in Sir \\ . Hrum- 
moiurs identilication of Nimrod and Amiuphel. ] have long 
suspected that one chief objecnon against the Hebrew chiono- 
logy originated in magnilving the achievements of Nimrod; 
and by consequence, concluding that the Hebrew* chronology 
did not allow time sufficient for the inuUiplication of the hu¬ 
man race, in order to the achievement of such works as tlu^ 
tower of Babel. The aulhois of the Universal History appear 
to be right in maintaining that mankind, according to sciijitiire, 
did not disperse till the conlusion of longin s at Babtl. J^ro- 
bably they raised a tower in the plain of Sliinar as a land-mark, in 
order llial they might find their way home, when they made lluii 
excursions in bunting. 

1 speak with diffidence on a subject to which I have attended 
only as a TrapEpyov ; but I must add, that the impression 
which has been made on my mind in perusing all the systems of 
chronology, which oppose that of the Hebrew' text, is that they 
are clogged with much greater d fficullies than that of those who 
adhere to it. Difficulties there are in the Hebrew' ihronolo^v ; 
but ill what question, coi'ceiiijiig which we feel ever so decided 
and satisfied, aie liieife not difficulties, however we may not 
perceive or acknowledge them? 'J'he preponderalion of argu¬ 
ments causes the assent of the judicious in a degree correspond- 
Jiig to the prepondcration; and he who waits forceilainty till he 
assents. 


Kuslirus expcciat (him (leflttal aunm- 
Sir W. Driiiniiioiid has much confirmed me in my conviction 
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Sir W. Druuniioiurs Origiiiei>. 

that if the scriptures were more closely inspected, and profane 
historians classified like manuscripts under their prototypes, 
the subject would be much simplified, and some certain grounds 
taken possession of, which might command other posts, which 
in their turn might Gomtnand others, till truth should be ascer¬ 
tained in relation to the leading and important questions in 
chronology. 

I viould only suggest one other source of information on this 
subject to those who believe that all scriplure«is given by inspi¬ 
ration of God ; and this is, that the t\pes in scripture may often 
be real histones. 1 propose then for consideralion, by way of 
specimen, whether the eleveiuh chapter of the Apocalypse be 
not in type the chronology of Christ's ministry ; and whether 
the 12lli, 13th^ and 14th chapters of the same book, be not the 
hi.stoiy ill type of the family of Abraham sojourning in Egypt, 
and expelling the Canaaiiites, in ch. xii. and in cb. xiii. as op¬ 
posed by the Assyrian empire; and in cli. xiv. as destroying 
that empire fioth in its Assyrian and Eubyloniaii branches, if 
so, it is probable that 1£()0 years are there allotted to the dura- 
ration of the Assyrian empire ^Vpm its first dawn to the com¬ 
mencement of its fall.* 

Sir W. Drumiuoiid has likewise iny thanks for proving that 
we have been too much disposed to underrate the wisdom of 
Egypt, as recorded ifi Scripture-^ VVe have indeed made great 
attainments in some subordinate branches of science ; but 
neveitheiess i much question whether we have not lost as much 
giouucl in tliose sciences which foitn the trunk and pillar of the 
most valuable knowlegc both divine and human ; but this en¬ 
quiry i reserve for a futiiie opportunity. 1 have only to repeat, 
that I sliall feel obliged to your corre^pondenls, it they tbink 
me mistaken in any of the positions proposed in this paper, to 
set me righi, and likewise to contribute their efiorts to the 
determining of the impoitant question which L have proposed. 

1. M. Ji. 


* Irena us c^hserves on the thirteeutli rtia]>tc/ of the A|)oral\pse, that 
the arc(»rnr th' rc of the image and the niiinbcr plainly refers to the 
image wlncli Ncbucl»adnezzar set up, Jf we carefully analyze sacred 
prophecy, we shall hnd it to consist of homogeneous histones, concealing 
each other as the coats of an onion envelope andhideone anolher. If we 
trace lor instancr, the subject of the thud chapter of 061.8*^15, through 
the Bible, we sh .11 prove the triiili of Lord Bacon’s maxim, that pro- 
pliecies arc icpeaiedly fulfilled in specimen^ till they are completed in 
jjerftrtnws See Bp. Sherlock’s masterly Lecture'^ on Prophecy 
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collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters^ worth a sponge; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

* Paradise liegained^ iv. 325. 

A. Correspondent in a former niunbcr discusses the question, 
whether in the passage of Claudian, de Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 
16. 

Ncc qiiisquam proceruin tentet, licet tere vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senate^ 

Se jactare pareni- 

Floreat is to be referred to KomUf or to the quisqitam />rore- 
rum. The latter construction may be defended by the following 
passage from the same author^ whicli, though not exactly paral* 
lei, contains the same species of inelegance. 

Seiitiet iratani procul a?gida, sentiet ictum 
Fulminis, et genitiim dnina sorte pigebit, 

Optabitque mori; 

so Ovid, Met. x. 371. 

Et niodo desperat, mode? vult tentare; pudelque, 

Et cupit; et quod agat non inveiiit. 

Compare Addison, iluy/xaioygpavcjxcep^/a; 

Jamque dies Pygmseo adcrat, quo tempore ca^si 
Poenituit ftjetiis, intactaque inaluit ova : 
unless indeed Addison mistook panituit for a personal verb; 
which is not at all improbable, for Addison’s Latinity, though 
easy and flowing to an exemplary degree, is far from being mi* 
nutely correct, as this very passage evinces." 

Rvery one remembers the irrefragable argument by which 
Dr. Slop confounded rny uncle ?"ol)y’s scepticism relative to the 
seven sacraments: Are there not seven planets? seven days 
of the week? seven golden candlesticksr” Perhaps the Doctor 
had read a certain passage in Piutarcirs dialogue itsfi toD EI, 
where one of the speakers endeavors to prove, by a similar ad* 


* So also Hi«; versiheation : 

Qua Sells tepet ortu, priniitiisque dit i. 

— atque imniurtalia dona capessunt. 
Vindex a tergo iniplacabile sa-vit. 
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diiction of particulars, the peculiar mystery and importance at- 
tacliins to the number live. 

A writer in ilie seventeenth century speaks of cawses (caiise- 
yxiiys) t/ncartah/ef and pavemeiils impracticable;” tlic Greek 

Our language formerly approached neater to the 
Greek in its power of compounding words than at present* 

'Fa^lor^s IJoIy Dying, chap. v. sect. 8. 1 remember iny 

own and my friend’s need,” i. c. intimacy; a singular usage, 
after the Latin vec^ssitado. Another occurs in one of his ser¬ 
mons. Vol, V. p. 440, ed. Heber, *Mf naturalists say true, that 
iieph‘*TC's (uepotfs) arc very often Iiker to their giandfathers than 
to iheir fathers.” 

Ci r. "Fuse? Disp. 111 . 11. Bifnriam (pintuor perturbatioues 
sefjuuliter (ij.stnbuut* Mint. Nam duo sunt cx opinione boiii; 
qiiarum altera voluptas gestieiis, id est, prader modum elata lae- 
titia o[>nnone pnvseulis inagni alicujus boni : altera cupiditas, 
8cc. Kr^o licVe duo oenera, voliiptas gesliens et libido, bono- 
rniii opiiiioiK' turbautur. I'urbarc is here used as Soph. 

Ar.lig, 8()o. • 

erv jca'f To'os vbikoc avSgaJv 
^vysicffjiov 

The foibiwing passages desf rv^ to be noticed, as instances of 
an UDCfnniiJon eonstriiction. 

Hir specu.s horieiidum, saevi spiracula Ditis, 

Monsiratur. vii. 569. 

(Some of the old editions have, 

Hie specus borrendum, et ssevi spiracula Ditis 
Monslranlur.) 

-- ruptos obliqiia per ungues 

Porrigitur radix, longi firmamina trunci. 

Ov. Met. X. 490. 

*-—- Erat ardtih tun is 

Arcc patens summa, fessis loca grata carinis. 

. lb. XI. 392* 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

1. Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. 21. Praeclarum nescio quod adept! 
sunt, qui didiceruiit, se, cum tempus mortis venisset, totos esse 

VOL. XXXIII. CLJL NO. LXV. H 
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perituros. Quod ut ita sit (mbdl entm pugno)^ quid habet ista 
res aut la^tabile aut gloriosuin ? Hence Bolingbroke, word for 
word : The ancient and modern Epicureans provoke my in* 
diguation when they boast, as a mighty acquisition^ Uicir pre¬ 
tended certainty that the body and soul die together!^ If they 
had this certainty, could the discovery be so very comfortable V* 

IL ^scb. Prom. 101. 

—— -- %&ina irpov^sirio'TOLfioit 

CKsQpcog roL fteXXovr’, oiii ftot TtOTulviov , 
ot>ogv ijfei. 


Virg. iEn. vi. 103. 

-— Non iilla laborum, 

O virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgit: 

Omnia pra^cepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 

Ill, Claudian. de Raptu Pros. n. IQS. 

- - Torrcnlius amne 

Hyberno, tortaque ruunl ptrnicius hasta : 

Quantum non jaculiim Partlii, non impetus Aiistri, 

Non leve sollicitae mentis discurrit acumen. 

Thus a late poet illustrates the flight of aii enchanted boat: 

I 

Revolt of Islam, xii. 

-like the arrowy cloud 

Of tempest, or the w inged thought of man. 

That ilielh forth and cannot make abode. 

IV* Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. (1. Nec absurde Grantor,—Mi- 
iiime, inquit, assentior his, qui istam nescio quam itidolentlam 
magiio opere laudant: quae nee potest esse, iiec debet.—Nam 
isiuc mini dolere non sine magna mercede contingit, immanita- 
tis in animo, stuporis in corpore. Thus Pope : 

[n lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fix^d : 'tis fix'd as in a frost; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast j &c. 

V. Ov. Met. XII. 157.' 

Non illos citharse, non illos carmina vocum, 

Lon^ave multifori delecfat tibia buxi: 

Sed uoctem sermone trahunt; virtusque loquendi 
Materia est. 
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Hence perhaps Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 555. 

.. In discourse more sweet 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense) 

Others apart sat on a hill retir’d. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, 8cc. 

Milton’s partiality for Ovid is Well known. It is not impos¬ 
sible that the passage in the same book of the Metanior* 
phoscs, where the Centaurs attempt to overwhelm the invulner¬ 
able Cteneus with uprooted rocks and trees, was in Milton’s 
mind when he represented the angelic army as resorting to the 
same means of defence against the new-invented artillery of 
Satan: (he occasion is similar, and the descriptions bear some 
resemblance to* each other. 

Compare Paradise Lost, vi. (534. sqq. 

Saxa, trabesque super, totosijue iiivolvite monies, 

Vivaccnique animaiii missis elidite svivis. 

# « ^ ^ # 

Obriitus immani cumulo, Sv.'h pondere Caeneus 
^stuat arboieo, congesiaqiie robora Juris 
I'ort liumeris ; sed enini postquam super ora capiilque 
Cl evil rnn^^, lu que habet quas ducat s|)iritiis auras. 

Deficit iiUerdupi ; modo se syper aera fnistra 
Tollcrc conatur, jaclasquc evolvere svlvas; 

Inlcrduuique rnovet: veluli qiiani cernimus (ecce) 

Ardua si terrse quatiatur motibus Icle, 

VI, Pscudovidii Consolatio ad Liviam Aug. 113, 

O 

Congelat inlcrdum lacrymns, duralque, teiietque, 
Suspeiisasque oculus fortius lulus agit. 

Erumpunt, iterumque gravant greiniumque siniisque, 
EfFusa; gravidis ubenbusque genis. 

Ill vires abiit flendi niora : plenior unda 
Defluit, exigua siqua rt^nta niora. 

We have fifre tlie original of an admired passage of Lord 
Byron, which is indeed little more than a paraphrase of the two 
first lines. Lord Byron possessed in a high degree the faculty 
of trammitling the thougiits and images of others, invested with 
new and brilliant colors. 


Parisina, ad fin. 

The deepest ice that ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close; 
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The living stivam lies quick below, 

And flows, and cannot cense to flow* 

Stdl was his seai^d-up bosom haunted 
With thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 

Too deeply rooted there to vanish. 

However our stifled tears we banish; 

When, Ftruggling as they rise to start, 

We check those waters of the heart. 

They aj*c not dried : those tears unshed 
But flow back to the rountain-hcad, 

And resting in their spring more pure, 

For ever in its depths endure. 

Unseen, unwept, but uncongeard, 

And fheiish’d most %^ht‘|•c least ieveal*d. 

I 

A few more instances of similar adoptions in our Fnglisli 
poets, though not from the ancients, nfay amuse the reader. 

1. Marlowe’s Faustus. 

Oh ! if my soul must suffer lor my sin. 

Impose some end to rtiy incessant pains: 

Let Faustus live in hell a tliousatici vears, 

A hundred thousand, and at la**! be savM.— 

Why wert tliou not a waulmg soul ? 

Or wbv is this immoiMil that thou hast r 
All beasts are happv, for wheiu/cr they die, 

I’beir souls are soon dissolv’d in elements ; 

But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 

Young’s Last Daj. 

Could 1 have sinn’d, if I had never been. 

But still increas’d tiie senseless happy muss, 

Flow’d 111 the stream, or shiver’d in tlie grass ? 

Father of mercies! why fioin silent earth 

Didst thou awake, and ^‘urse me into birth r 

# « # # » 

The beasts are happy; they are born, and keep 
Short watch on turUi, and then lie down and sleep; 

Pain is for man. 

♦ ^ « 

--Oh grant—at least 

Thik one, ibis little, almost no request 
When I have rav’d ten thousand years in fire, 

Ten thousand thousand, let me then expire. 
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9,, Massinger’s Duke of Milan, Act. t. Sc. K 

Why couldst ihou think- 

-that 1 tanielv would sit down, before 

I hud dried these eyes, still wet with showers of tears, 
By the fire of iny revenge? 

Canipbcirs Gertrude, St. ult. 

-to-morrow thou 

in glory’s files shall dry thy tears- 

3. Ariosto, Satire. 

Mai pu6 diirar il rosignuolo in gabbia; 

P)U vi ’ Sta ’1 cardellino, c piu il fanello; 

La roiidiiic in uu di vi niuor di rabbia. 

Scott. 

Tlie captive llinfrh may brook the cage ; 

The prison’d eagle dies for rage. 

A, Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide, i. St. 3. 

-If this may done*gladnessc 

To any lover, and his cause availe, 

ila\e he mj thaiiLe,' and mine be the travaile. 

Childe Harold, ad fin. 

-mill him alone may rest the pain. 

If such there be—with you, the moral of his strain. 

6. Titus Andronicus, Act. tv. Sc. 4. 

Tl le eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not caieful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing that with the shallow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

Thus the eagle in Sroft, (Lady of the Lake, ill.) 

With his broad shadow' the lake. 

Silenced the warblers of the brake. 

(Statius has a forcible expression: 

--- Non segnius ardens 

Jncurrit Tydetis, quam flammiger ales olori 
Imniinet, et magna trepidum circumligat umbra.) 


* i. c. ihe profits nt niy labor. 
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6. Coleridge’s 2^poIjra. 

—— - O for a sleep 
For sleep itself to rest in! 

Jeremy Taylor’s Sermon of Godly Fear, Vol. v. p. 134. ed. 

Heber. 

They make their rest weary and chargeable, and they still vex 
their weary soul, not considering, that there is no other sleep 
for sleep to rest in. 

a 

This last is to be imnibered among unintentional plagiarisms. 
It is thus that memory is sometimes confounded with imagi¬ 
nation, where the mind of the latei writer is fertile in original 
conceptions, and the image in question is such as to be easily 
mistaken for the native growth of his fancy. The above is a 
favorite mode of speaking with Taylor, I'hiis in his Sermons, 
Vol. II. p. 43. ed. Jennent. ^^The eye of heaven, and the 
eye of that eye, God hiniseliV^ (compare p. 73.) Vol. ill. p. 
177* the notion of a notion/’ Holy Dying, chap. i. sect, iv, 
^ 7. Mei/s joys are troublesome, and the fear of losing tliem 
takes away the present pleasufe> and a man iiad need of another 
felicity to preserve tliis.^’ 


VII. Miltoniuna. 

In the editions of Paradtee Lost, printed during Milion’s 
life-lime, a peculiar, and, as it would srein, in some measure sys¬ 
tematic mode of spelling is observable, whicli has been but 
little, if at all, noticed by itis editors and critics, unless in the 
caae of particular words, the orthograjihy of which, from its 
effect on the metre, it was impossible to overlook. The argu- 
nients in favor of its being systematic, are, first, that several of 
tlie peculiarities are pretty uniformly preserved; secondly, that 
the reasons of them arc in some cases evident; thirdly; that 
they agree to a great extent with the orthography of his earlier 
publications, in which, as havin" been printed under the author’s 
own ey§, the supposition of carelessness or ignorance in an 
amanuensis or a corrector of the press is inatimissihle ; fourthly, 
that among the list of^n iita prefixed to one of the earliest edi¬ 
tions, (the second, we believe) tlie followmig occurs: ^'Lib. i. 
V. 7G'), for hundreds read hunderds;^ the errata specified being 
only tbirkieu in number, with a notice subjoined: ** Other lite¬ 
ral, faults thb reader-of himself may correctclearly implying 
iHat the errors actually noticed are either such as the reader, if 
left to himself, might be liable to consider as no errors at all, or 
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such as, knowing them to be errors, he might be unable to rec¬ 
tify for want of knowing the true reading. The erratum in 
question belonged, of course, to the former class; whence it 
follows that the spelling of hunderds was intentional.* As 
many of these singularities of orthography are traceable to the 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew etymology of the words, it will not 
be altogether foreign to our design to set down such as have 
occurred to us worthy of notice, particularising such as are so 
traceable. Such a collection will not be regarded as uninter¬ 
esting, when it is recollected that Milton had devoted consider¬ 
able attention to tlie philology of his own language, as is appa¬ 
rent from his various writings. We have omitted innumerable 
varieties of spelling, which are evidently either errors of the 
press, or referable to the orthography of that period, as joyn^ 
steddy^ bresti 6*re for oVr, &c. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the poem, he defines the 
measure to bo, English heroic verse without rime on the 
Ollier hand, Book i. v, iG. “Things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhimcy^ i. e. verse in the abstract, from puSfjLOs ; rime being 
derived immediately from the Italian rinuf. i'hus a correspond¬ 
ent of our ovni, in a valuable ^aper on the Horatian Alcaic 
verse, scruples not to speak of Horace building the Alcaic 
rhyme.’* In the same advertisement we have meefer for metre, 
apparently on the piiiiciple of accommodating orthography to 
pronunciation ; ih^ double c occurring again in eevning or 
eev^Niffg fur evcnhig^ and anmteer for uusttrey and the transpo¬ 
sition er for re being found in /m?{defds above-mentioned, 
massacher for nuussavrey xi. iil^y and chthern for children. 

Book 1. V. [)'Zy htghih from highy as length from hngy &c. 
Itfghihn^dy V. !£{j. vi. and Arg. to iv. desparVy probably 

an error, for it is usually pimted despair : v. 167, cherubc, per¬ 
haps to intimate that the latter syilubie is long in tlie original: 
V. yjardest fox farthest y and elsewhere furder ; so il. 934, 


* In the same table of errata %c find, “Lib, n, v. 414, for we read 
wee but as wee is the common orttiography of Milton^s age, (or rather 
of the age in which he first became a writer) we have not adduced it as 
an instance in point. One other error is worth iiotirtng: “Lib. i. v. 
5^5, tor t/i* Eternal l^rovidente, read EternaU *—Miltoifs meaning, like 
that of many other of our poets, has sutVered by passing through a suc¬ 
cession of editors, variously qualified, and In various ages of our versa¬ 
tile language : the injury, however, has been less than might have been 
expected, considering tiie abstruseness of his n anner anJ matter. This 
exemplary accuracy of style has been of service to him in this particu¬ 
lar, preserving him tolerably unimpaired even by the ordeal of a cheap 
pocket edition. 
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fadom : v* 248, equald for egualTd, omitting the interveiiitrg 
sign as useless; so regaiful, markds gat herd, &r. not hov ever 
in cases where the d is chungeil to /, ns ceab'd, inlrajh't (en¬ 
tranc’d), overarclit, &c.: v. G94, ar/imital, according to oiy uio- 
logy : V. 5l6, warrivrs; so iaveater, imlnicter, persecu/cr : v. 
752, haralds for heralds: v. 7tj(i, carreer j according to the de¬ 
rivation. 

Book n. V. 332, voulsaf^t for vouchsafed: v. 491, lautship 
for landscape: v. 304, anew for cuow, and eUev\hcie auouoh^ 
a pronunciation not yet obsolete : v. 533, tcarr ; so farr, de^ 
mufTj iujerr, 8cc.: v. 104(), leasurc ; qii. frbin laiatura ? 

Book 111. V. 203, don for done; so gn//. 

Book IV, V. 295 , auloritie: v. 30(i, dhshererd, according 
to the etymology : v, 544, olahlaf>ler, now u vidgaiism, but, 
like most vulgarisms, a relic of the old langengv; in Milton, 
however, it is probably an erralmi) : v. 5()1, c<uirs lor coiusc ; 
so vers, eclips, Apocalyps, univcrs, desjurat, Inigad, See. in 
Milton’s earlier publications, so far as we renienibei, this mode 
of spelling is nniforriily observed ; in th(' picscnl he is Ic'ss con¬ 
sistent; V. 577, perfet for perfect; so counterfeit suvfet : w 
960, servillif from servil; so host if xi. 7fl2. 

Book V. V. 344, nfcalhes for meads (the liquor so called), ac¬ 
cording to the ancient pronunciation. 

Book VI, V. 308, gasttj/ for g/iaslli/ : v. b2(), zcrautli for 
reratlK » 

Book \n, V. 787, (vnt, 150, for in this eiliiion the poem is 
divided into ten books) femat for female, el^mologicalh. 

Book viu, (ix.)29, nunslric for vntstoif; b>o inuister : v, 
35, impreses for impresses (noun), as in llie Italian. 

Book IX. (x.) ^36, the />/r///r Moone, 

Book X. (xi.) 268 , uucjLSpecicdy a cuiions erratiini : v. 407, 
Motezume, the true orlhography : v. 047 (1)3 1), v\hich tacks a 
bloody fray ; viilg, fuakes : v. 739 ( 743) cceling. 

We conclude with u few remarks on |)iirucular passages, 
which occurred to us in the wav. 

Arj^ument to Book i. Thaf angels weie long before this 

o ^ rT “ 

visible creation, was the opinion of many ancient Fatliers.” So 
in his lately discoveied uoik De JDoctiina Chiibli.uia, transla- 
t:on, p. 187 , ‘^Many at least of the Gieek, and some of the 
Latin Fathers, are of opinion that angds, as being spirits, must 
have existed long before this material world.” To the passuges 
quoted ill thq note (ibid.) the above might have been added. 

Book 11. Argument, that prophesie or tradition in Hea¬ 
ven concerning another w’oi'ld and another kind of creature 
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equal! or not much inferior to themselves about this time to be 
created.” Tltoii h*tst matte him a little lower than the angels. 

Hock IV. V. />()!, sq(|. I lie lo^seitioii t>f a parenthesis seems 
iietess..iy lesloie the line eohstinciion of these lines; 
Gabiit'h dice tliN coiiise bv lot Inith giv’n 
CIraige and sliKt nmiicIi' that to tliis happy place 
No evil thinj* approadi or enter in) 

This day at highih of noon came to my sphear 
A spirit, &c. 

as in the classical ujiters: 

yEole, (namqne tihi diviim paler atqiie hominum rex 
l\X mulceie dedil 4luctiis et tollere venlo) 

Gens iniinn a, &c. 

and soineliine^ vMlIioiit the nnm. W 692, 

-the prime oib, 

Incredihle how swift, had thither roli^ : 
is tliis the Quvfiotjrov ojov of the Gietksr 


Book V. V. C.S9 ^qq. 

-what enemie 

Late talln himself lioni fKaven, is plotting now 
Tlie fail of Olliers ft^nn like state of bliss; 

By vioience, no, for that shall be withstood. 

But bv ileeeil and lies. 

In the common eihln)ns : 

By viidenn* ? no, Scc, 

which is donbilt ss ihe true it ading : it is reniaikable, however, 
that the sentence, puhileil in the old edition, appears like an 
imitation of a weil-kiu>\v;j CJii*ci''in: j^iu oy, (racury yu^ ouk 
e^ecrrai,) uTtotTi^ 0 = xai \[/5'jOrO'iv. 11 is icniui kable that Laiidor 

(whose Knulish pnise is inuie unpiognated wnh classical idioms 
than any ‘^nice the time of Milton) should have emplojed the 
puiticle no in this ccmjnncticii, e\ai tly after the Gieek fa¬ 
shion: Would Noll cii'Ni lo>e to h.dipiis, vS.c. ' ‘‘ To hint ?io ; 

hut,” 8cc. (t&iJtco |w.5v ou), Di.iloii^ue between ,l<hn lionie and 
David Hume; tbns tiansmuting,'as it weie, an English colloquial 
form into a Gietk idioin. Heie an oidinar v editor w ould inter¬ 
polate a note of mieriogalioii between him and no. 

Book VI. V. 1;D sqq. are pointed; 

-as if till earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way * 


^ i. e. the charge of strict watch ; a Lalir^ism. 






Nuga, 

Sidelong^ bad flush'd a moantain from hit seat 
Half tuck with all Iiis pintTs* 

In the common editions : 

--forcing way. 

Sidelong had push’d, &c. 

V. 464 sqq, 

-He who therefore can invent 

With what, &c.-*- 

■ - ---- - to me deserves 

No less than for deliverance what w'e owe. 

To me, i. e. in my opinion; a Grecism. ' 

Book IX. (x.) V. 927> 

•---on me exercise not 

Thy hatred --- - - 

It seems likely that Milton pronounced crerchc vot; other¬ 
wise the flow of the verse will be scarcely Miltonian. So x. 
1385 (XI. 494), 

-against such cruelties 

With iiiw'ard consolations recompcficU, 

And oft supported so as shall amaze 
Their proudest per^seevters. 

Book IX. (x.) V. 299> ‘‘the roots of hell Tufrafov 
Hesiod. Tbeog. 

Book X. (xi.) V. G89- 

-shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human glorie, and for glorie done 
Of triumph- 

Glory is here used in the sauie double sense as latis; a glo¬ 
rious or praiseworthy deed : 

—-fastigia summa 

Dicentur laiidis, proque acta laude triuniphi. 

V. 785, 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent 

And great exploits -;- 

seen, u e. spectati, distinguished : v. 813, 

Of them derided, but of God obsetD^d 

The one just man alive- 

ohservatus, regarded with honor and favor. 

in the Penseroso, where the common editions read, 

Nor let my due feet ever fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
it has been contended that ,the true reading is the studious 
cloistcr*s pale the error having originated in the sign of the 
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genitive being omitted, as usual in old wrilicg. TJbis conjecture 
is supported by an analogous passage in Dr. Joseph JSeauxnont’s 
Psyche, Canto xvi. Stanza cxxxvi. where, speaking of the 
miraculous gift of tongues, he says, 

They (the apostles) spake; but hampered and scanted now 
Ho longer in the Syrian speeclics pale; 

All sounds to them in champagne lay; 
i, e. in the pale of the Syrian speech. Milton, moreover, would 
have preferred the singular, cloiater; nor is the epithet pate 
sufficiently defined for his style of writing. 


REMARKS ON 

The PHCENICIAN and PUNIC Languages^ and 

their relatioji to the Hebi^ew. 


{From Gesenius^s Geschichie der liehraischen Sprache und 

Schfi/L) 

In the total decay of the Phcenicio-Punic literature,* we have 
nothing left for the critical examination of these languages, 
but 1st, insulated words found in old authors, especially 
the greater passage in Plautus^ {Pan^ Act, v. sc. 1. £). 
2d, Inscriptions and coins found principally in Pbosnician colo¬ 
nics : 3d, Proper names of persons and places, so far as they 
have an appellative signification and etymology in the language 
of the country. On each of these sources in particular. 

1. Of the Phoenicio-Punic glosses in old authors,^ scarcely 
the half can be recognised in the Hebrew, and as little can be 


* It was perhaps not insignificant, at least P/iny (11. N. xviii. 5), 
makes mention of libraries at Carthage* Of Phoenician authors we can 
name as historians, Sanchuniathon t^comp. Jiocharti Charman^ cap. 17.); 
Mosekus (Jos, Aniiq, i, 3. Strabo 16» p. 757); Thtodoius (Tatiani Orat, c. 
Gent, no. S7) ; and Dios (Jos, Apion. 1. 17^ Of the Carthaginians, Mago 
on husbandry (Plin. loco cit.); and Hanno, author of Periplus. Compare 
Liv. xxviri. 46, concerning the ilra Uanmbalis^ in the temple of Juno La- 
cmia, on which his deeds were described in the Punic and Greek Ian- 
guages. 

* They were first collected alphabetically by Jkrnh, Aldrtte Antiquid, 
Espna. p. 180 if., and afterwards more completely according to the au¬ 
thors, (from Sanchuniathon down to the fathers of the church and the 
grammarians) by Bochart (Ckanuan* ii. 2—16.)* 
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pointed out in another dialect^ which may be explained froiii the 
following raiis« s. 

1. Almost all the accounts proceed from writers who were 
themselves i^noiant of the PhuMiiiian^ and wln) have borrowed 
tlieir reniatks from oiiieis^ winch liny have mostly iiiisuiidcr- 
stood. In languiiges with which they themselves, and most 
readers were unacquainted, the old atidiors made no scruple to 
give explanations of w'ords at a venture.' 

Thus the Kiifm, Tli. explains ^tfrayoov (pJT JT2) by Kgovo^ 
(instead of olxoj Kpovov)^ yaXoJvsj (ne. largesliips oI the J^luiiiii- 
cians) by •nsgl^potyfj.oL (i. e. yilupxy Hmil); 0 “iv 8 a;v by, of Sii/on, 
According to Servins, hifrsa is ilie Phmnirian for leather^ Df(/o, 
i,(f, t'iVr/oo, the I'lller accoiding to FJijni. M. 7 rXavr,T*?, (all evi¬ 
dently only conjecture). 

The words have beer aben d and disfigured so much, 
partly by authors llieinselves, and paitly by Iransciibeis to whom 
they were unknown, that it is cliHicult \n guess iheiii eien wbeii 
the objects themselves are known. 3. 'i lie co!te>poiiding 
Hebrew’ word may be lost to us, 4. In ilie Punic \vc must 
particularly consider, that d ,.t I'as douhiKss recentd many 
foreign ingredients from the iiibyan language/ o. Some wore-, 
have also been considered l^umc, winch are inoie piobab- v 
ancient ^Egyptic, and to be expluincil fioiii ilie Coptic.* 

U’lie following are a nunji ei ol i^iia iin ian and I^unic es, 
of which ilie dec}pheiiug i*' {^Ittni. The lutt< r are maiktd \w\)- 
an asterisk. 


IrsoL Jlcsj/cif. h'll- 

mud). 

^^Soivir (plK) ls77roTri:. He- 
sych. 

Atrnri(!n^b)l) virgo^ Hieron. 
in Jei. VII- 

* Alon Dcu’!. Pliir. 

Alonim, I’eui. Alonuth. Plant. 
Pan. V. 1, 1. Coni'. Htsenna 


ad h. f. 

"Ahpa in^bii) Tin. 

ilit'isl, 9. *2. 

» 

* 

the Punic salututioii, 

• -I' ' 

t 

I\lcle(i<£ti Epio^r. m. CM. i:o. 
70 . V If Hit, \ 34, 38. 

"Arui)a, p^pvog^ J.)io- 

scorid. 


1 Comp. PA/Vr>, p. 23, 2. 

^ Walton, Pro(e»om, HI. 14. Thus Mapniin, lilaniHa, (Nomadu k tent«i) 
whii>h arci>r(iijig Ui Fnius Punic, is in f^rt nmre probably NumidiJin. 
CoitiP^ l^i*herS^ AntiqtiMifs ot llic IJetufws, p, 110, 

*5'4Por insvance, the African names ol plains in Dio^coridn and Apu- 
htMR, Bochart loc. rit. c. l.S. on the contrary Rossii Etymologia* A'gypr. ii, 
d. d. W. W. 
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dominm* HaaUfsa^ 

min^ domiuus coiti^ 

ad Jud^ !()• Comp. Plaut* v. 

4.67. a'wl 

JBff 5 X<ra]u.^y, xigtog ovpuvoZ, 

Vhilo Hj/hL ap, Euseb. prep. 
Evun^. i. * 0 . Comp. Js^enia- 
;// Ih/jL Orient• ! n. p. -Vil 

Jiax^o^ xX«yV' 0 ?> 

IJesi/ch. , 

03 W 3 ), Plumix. 

^iS'simezara NtTp) 

sj//voiictts, Apatci. (Ic 
’ •' \ triuiibu^y 1 13. 

• . , {Q1 ^f;,bb. □!«) 

Kf > ' ,;// JV. 

Vhih^ 

. t-/ 


» < • 


» f 


\ - ‘ 

■ >] f )(!/>, t 


i .V*. . y.-.y., 

r ' 

Ih/h/. tip. i.> pfa'p. 

iv. In. 

v.v.a-t'Uo;' 

• ^/r.»*/t/<>/. « 1. ' M . i 

« 

'.uatioa 
1 'V, 


flffp. (rtfa Pythagora) ap. 
Photiuni. 

Mammon (T)DO), lucrum. 
Aagustiiu de Sermone Domini 
in Monte^ n. 'i-. 

Msppovpo^ ^DnDD )ij4/oupav»o j. 

Philo Ji(/bL 

• ^Messiasijy^dD) unctus. Au¬ 
gust. itntfra PeliL ii. 1^J4. 

MowS (HID) SavaTO^j/IXouTttJV, 
Philo Ih/hl. he. ch. 

(ra'^ 3 ) X*' 9 o* ervyx*/- 

pivot. S/epIt. Ili/z. 

^ Ru/ea (D"«31) medici. 

Phiut. l^a -• 

as a saluta- 
i. *, ■ V *■ Inlh^ ^G.. 1 J i- 


1 r 

M • ' < 


• * ri 


JllgUS- 

*i 'll I'.pi'^l. ad 7- 3. 

• .•(//.■s, ft is (lapVi’) fo»s/</, 

'■ ' ,'iiif. tip. I'nsluiii, laser, 

» 

• (pnu) o.'xaioj. Pfiifu 

Ih/lil tot . r/7. 

' ioDra (iCTi^) ^stpiu. Etyrn. 

n. 

Zu)$x(rapr;v (D-Sttf »S1Jt) o5. 
oxyo^j KdriirroLi. Philo Htfbl. 

Svr. ninj 

Si/Hu. 


jf. 0 )'' r line \\c r>Ki\ obtsorv< \ ^reat inclinalion for obscure 
'uht . ■ i/- tl* xourib u and /, jjivl ihut llie ^ is mostly expressed 
u. • “r <^N.iniple, Sttf/eteSf > Rnjen. Comp. 
h i MuthimboUe?*. ria* same J'' oii-^eivaiile in ibe little whicli 
!if»s a Ctrl (tin mterprelatiori, m the celebtated scene of Plautus 
(Pan. V. I - Ci.). Ill the concurieiice of all the above-meiuioiied 
causes ll/is cannot be : iut-li, though in several words lollovving 
one another the inUi preiuUoti is almost obvious, and certainly 
not to be disputed. 

For example^ Sc. i. v, i. jilonim 
V. 2 . tibnriim. 0 ^ 31 . V. .S. hyth (JIM), bi/nuthii, 


t 

vahmuth, niiv'jjn D'3'l'^. 
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5. Ti^thlynt mathyn, D^mD dVI93* V, 9. tiili gtihyliiri lastbii 

thum {in hisce habitare regionihus) On mtW uhVTi rf?». 
Sc. 11. V. 50. Milpho hchiaunaj T? 1STO (Milpho will 
explain it). V. 67. Gunnebel balsaminierasan^ 7^2 bHU PW 
Pl' petulantiam 9 tolidi Dens calorum capistretn 

Even after the best explanations of Bochart {Canaan p. 7^1) 
and Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklarung dcr Punischen SteU 
len im Poenidus des Plautus, 1806. 8.), a wide field is yet 
open to the acuteness of decypherers. The ancient (Plautinian) 
version should not be departed from unnecessarily. No one 
qualified to judge will any longer give place to the> opinion that 
the whole or a part of the same may only be a fabricated jar~ 
gon. (See Adelung’s Mithridat. Th. i. s, 3, 50.) 

11. We have altogether a purer and more certain source in 
the Inscriptions on stones and coins. We obtain here at the 
same time the true orthography, but difficulties of another kind 
also step in. These consist partly in a yet unsatisfactory ac¬ 
quaintance with the characters, which are frequently very differ¬ 
ent, and sometimes indeed imperfectly delineated, and partly 
in the condition of the monuments themselves. The coins * 
usually contain only one, and at most but two words, and pro¬ 
bably sometimes abbreviations, and can therefore afford little 
profit; the inscriptrons on stone^ contain far more text, but 
since they are chiefly cpitaph^^ containing a great many proper 
names they are therefore* less satisfactory than they otherwise 
would be. How much then yet remains to be done in the de¬ 
cyphering of them! The following is a small colleclioii of cor¬ 
rectly decyphered appellatives and proper names, from inscrip¬ 
tions and coins. 

Tlirii upon Gaditani- ni< Brother. and my 

an coins {Ekhel p. 408). brother, lb. 

J’«Se»g«, Gades, Ot* Mother, Mother-town. 

Xorrf. DK Mother-town in 

Vra^h to our Lord. Inscr. ' Canaan. 

Melit. 

* Sec the descriptions and explanations of the same collected together, 
with literary notices in Ekhel Dcctr. ^ummoro Vet, iti, p* 396. ff. Jlusckt 
Rei Kummarioi s,v, Fhanice. Comp. Bellermann^ Bemerkungen nber 
u^d FuniscM Munsen, St. i. 1812. St. ii, 1814. 

» complete account of what is hitherto known, and of what 

written on this subject, may be seeu in Bellermann de Pheenkum 
et PafivrvmrlnsefiplwmbuSf Bcmlini. 1810. 8. 
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nnv 0» Tj6 Tyro, mairi 
Sidoniorum, Ekltel, p. 408. 

‘dIiK I. Imcr. Cit. ii* 

• T 

*1DD "IDK N,propr^Gnech. 
SeguTrtoivm liiscr, Athen. 

Tltt/K Woman^ Inscr^ Cit. 

II. XXX. 

pttfK N. propr. Cit. v. 
comp. *Eo-f4otJyo5, of Al- 

sculapius with the Phoenicians. 
Damasc. ap* Phot. p. 1074. 
ed. 

p Son, Cit. II. XXIII. 
hyZ Lord, ^Qitelar God. 

TS mp7D Melicertus, 
J^eys Tyri. Inscr, Meliti 
*n3 To bless. rT3ll' or 
ibid. 

•| 70 “li N. propr. Jilius re- 
gi->. Met it. 111 . 

Kemembrance. Imcr. 

Athen. 

mn Apartment• Mclit. iii. 
D^n Life. "rD in my life. 
Cit. 11. 

Hannibal (gratia 
Baalis, cf. Hebraum 7N'3n). 

Inscr. Melit. in. 

mp^D Melicertes, i. e. 
mp rex urbis. laser. 
Melit. I. In the Greek we 
have for it 'UpeixXr,f. Comp. 
Jiocharti Geogr. s. p. 709. 

PiV/ar.Cit.ii. XXIII. 

Athen. 

ymo Maratbus, a town 
in. Syria. Ntm. op.. EMteL, p. 
404. 

33tPD Couch. Cit. ii. 

TtJ Foiip. laser. Melit. i. 
“1DH "Oy N. propr. Imcr. 
Cit. II. Melit. I. In the 
Greek of the latter we have for 
it Aiovuvtos. which also 


appears in the Assyrian names 

iDKaD*?^?, nDws'/wVil. ion 

Xna, seems to have been a 
god’s name, which was 
thought to answer to 

N, propr. (servant 
of the king, i. e. (f Hercules), 
Cit. V. 

Cit. IV. comp. Ab^ 
demoiius, Joseph, c. Apionem 
1. pp. 448, 449. 

DDD N. propr. Cit. ii. 
l^DtC^ Nil propr. Inscr. 
Athen. In Greek 
rbn 1331 ibid. In Greek 
'A^epldoopof, In what respect 

rOD is a god’s name, corre> 
spoudiug to Artemis, cannot be 
known with any certainty. 

Eternity. Cit. ii. 
ra for D^y m eter¬ 
nal house (of the grave), Melit. 

III. 

7y upon, on. Cit. ii. 

JT^niyy or mmpy jtd»« 

(maid, servant ef Astarte) fe¬ 
male name. Cit. ii. 

ns. Dyrsi Sidon, Sidonian, 
upon several coins, see Ekhel, 
p. 405. 

Inscr. Athen. 

Tyrus. See Ekhel, p. 

405. 

^3p Grave. Melit. ii. 

, mp Tozen, for instance, 
^2{mp tozen of Tyre. Ekhel. 
1. c. rwtnn mp («eo> temm) 

Carlhage'npon coins in Ekhel, 
p. 4l6. 

D^niyp Cossureei. Upon 
coins. See Ekhel, p. 4 • 7— • 8. 
Bellertnann, p. 22—24. 

DKJl JV. propr. Cit. ii. 
(Twin) O&ftMc, Dddymus. 
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HI. In the Phoenician and Punic proper namea, there is a 
tMO-fold difficulty, consisting pa-(ly in the etymology itself being 
frequently unknown in the lning luiigua<>e, and partly in the 
nnfuithfiil renderings and distignreinents of foreign authors.' 
'riie names of phucs are the iiiom difficult, parliculaiiy the 
Carthaginian, which niust be of more ancient origin. 'I'he 
names of persons are more easy, since lliey aie mostly com- 
punnded with names of guds which are known. 


Jlhdnlonimiis, king of T\re, 
12y. (See al>ove J/o- 

vim.) 

Abda^farfi^y rMDZV 
Ahdeli//ias, D''*7K 12V- 
j! hdomiina, A bdvnwnui-. 

(Jos. Arch. S. C. contra Apion. 

I. p. 448.") 

P« 12V. See no. C. 
jJliilia/, bV2 PK. 

Ad herbal i^V 2 "ins r). , 

Adonis^ Vna* 

’^Adrami/ttarn, 

*Atina, fei>lcr of Dido, rfi^n 

Azelmii\ king of Tue 

name of Mars in 
Enie^sa* Julian- Oral, ui No- 
Urn. 

A^taiurnns, onnit’y. 
AUarte, mW- 
Haallis, name of a godiless. 
Balalor, "lisn ‘?3P: 

* liarca, Uarcas, brother of 
Py gmalion, also u sirname of 
Hmnilcar. (P'111 lightening^ of 

lightening s^word, Arab. 
the llghtenerj as u sifiiame ap¬ 
plied to heroes.) 

^ Bj/rsa, a citadel of Cailh- 


V ide 1 ‘ alckenacT 
dc lii/rsfiy Phanii'io arris Car^ 

ihagmrnstnm nomine. Opusc. 
1. p. 10 : 5 . 

^ />r/f>, {briored,) fiom 
nn IT, rehited to IH. 

• T 

* I'Jima (c.iullin<r, from 
D/i^/iiccording to others, from 

nu’K ^j^). 

T • 

(uidcira, (Jadir, dudes, 
nnnj, according to IJe^i/ck. 

T^s^rt^cuyfjLscra. 

llnunilmi, 


Jlau non^ r,3n, Syr. 
kind. 

Ilusdrabal, ^ 1^2 {help 
of Lina!) Upon an inscription 
Ifuzrnbal. 
hhobui, 

the bibi. 

JerombalHs, 

Kc^fthago, according to So- 

ik: ■ 


Karthadn (/lltnn mp neu> 
town). 

Melicertes, mp "[pD. Vide 
supra. 


itJ 

^See, for exam]de, the Phoenician names of kings. Allgem. WelthUto- 
**»r*f, Tb- 3. S. 2S3. 
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McrbaL Meherbal 

Pi/gmalton (Pvi? DrU, pro- 
perly, Jinger^ thumb of God, 

Ona Arab. ^ =: ]n2). The 
Greeks secni to have thought 


of TTVyfJt^fj, 

Sanchuniathon (according 
to Bochart the law 

[is] fm zeal^ p=n3p). 

Sidon Jishing), 

Sor (PS, rock)* 


Jfespecling the* relation of the Hebrew and Phoenician^ we 
have the following results:—1. The greater part of those 
Phoenician words •which are coricclly deciphered coincide 
closeU with the ancient Hebrew, e\en in words and forms which 
aie quite peculiar to the Hebrew, and wliicli, namely, in the Ara¬ 
maic, sound otlierwise. Foi example, nMi 

and the pluraUlermination D\ ^2. Deviations rar€*ly occur, and 
may be considered as piovincial; for example, tlie alphubelicai 
narnes,''/|;,^a, &c. (with a kind of 67. emphat. or feminine form); 
Udorn fur DP, blood; the fiequenl use of the vowels a and i in 

the Punic. We ninst look for the greater part of llic deviations, 
mure especially in t!ie vowels. 3. 'I'lie w'ords which cannot be 
recognised, are usually as little to ^be found in the other dialects 
as in the Hebrew/ 


' \\‘e here '*nljscribe with a litilr hm^talioii the ju'lgnirnl of Akirblad 

(Instr, Pha'nH'ia' nova interi>rt (otto, ParisiK-, 1801 : p. 16 ): 

^lurt tgUur Autucre ha t iirt^uain Pha tticium aolitjnts tvmportbus eandctn 
prot'nm fuih^c ac lichti ar/tf ouie tn itbris hodte supti ^Ufilms cxi^tatj quod pro- 
buff conatus est. Ptochuiius urgunentis ohuttde pt tdis^ tjuihus nunc mnnun vim 
uc rotnir uddunt fuec tiioiiumcntu^ vjus (cvu nomlum cognttu : quamvts baud in- 
ftiiandum hochartum ejnsgue s<y««ro* Chrinwiy Mazochiumy cceterosquey 
ornnvH Orientis dinUctoHy proni votncctun** tvrnin in^crvtre ftos^e videbantur, 
conwiiscendop ling;uam quandam Plianicutm sibi Jlnstsse a vvruy sine dubwy 
hn^€ ahenarn. 


VOL. 


XXXHI. 


fV. .f/. 


NO. LXV. 



OliSliRVATIONS ON 

AV/r/v/Zitv' of an Kxciiriwn to the Mountains of 
Pudmont, and Researches among the MWenses, 
FrokJant luhalhlants of Ihc Cotiian Alps; xrith 
Flaks, and an Appcndlv containing copies of 
Anciu t Manuscripts, ^c. By llu* Ukv. \V. S. 

M.A. liector of N. ]’a mini (life*, Rssex. 
Lorn!on : Hivimftciii, lfi*24. 4to. on. 279. cewiv. 
& Uvo. 


Wr. il’.iuk it in ocbsun to introduce our Author, hy preparatory 
docuuicui*'roiii I’lui'i'j; ilfj exusteuco of two visible cluircticii 
iiiaiulauiii)^ lli*' pr’ij.iii\c faith, from llu^ (lays of the apostles to 
ti.L* |)rc^Liit tiiHc, aod opposing the usurpations and coiiuptions 
ot the I/atins, as ihov succLSsivelv nuuulrsted theinstIves: the 
one of tlit“=;e churches havintr Us scat in Ilaiv, the other in the 
Soutli of J'lauce; the foriiiefto the cabl, llie latter to ihu west 
of Lyons, Ailcs, and Uiaii^c, mIucH ihice places successively 
united and headed them. Also sl:oMin;j; that tlw said cluudies 
were the prime iustrumeuts of nil the ilefoitnatibtis ni Europe; 
and thi^ i;oly seed the subsla,uce of the refoiiued cliurcb at this 
ten/ hour. 

1 . ilct/nerns ‘'"iaevo, the iuquliulor who was oniplo}ed against 
Uie V'audois, asserted that the sect of the \ audois commenced 
either iu the days ot the apostles, or of Cniistautiiie the Gieal and 
Sylvester, iu the begiuuing of the fourth ceutuiy. He added, 
Corain homiudius juste uvunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usher, 


p. lol.'2H).’ 

2 , Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. U. 16()0, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. p. 
184.) 

3, 'I'huamiSfA.D. 150O, vindicated their morality, (ibid. p. 
184.) See more testiiuonits in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4, CetUmialores MagJcburgenses, 1569 , Cent. xii. p. 1804, 
de Waldeusibus, seu’de Paiiperibus de Lugduno. 

Abp. Usher observes, (p. 156.) tliat this work contains the 
most ancient information from Ms. —As we shall give this do¬ 
cument'at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
forcstated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 
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5 . Ahp. Usher’s work, before referred to, and entitled, De 
Christidiuinim Ecclc^ianiui Suruey.u.mu cl filutUj Hi IS. 

This most important documenlis the basis both of Legorand 
of Morlaiid. \Vc should notices pa;ticulurly, p. 17> where he 
observes, thiit there was no need of witnesses hcfoie the seventh 
century, for proof of which iie alleges Bp. Jewirs testimony : 

^ Quod cum ub aliis,tum :i Johatnie Jurllo immortalis uiemoria* 
viro hiculeutcr demoustratiiin.’ .iV.!". 'i'his may be true with 
respect to dochiin*; but doo^ ut;t apply to u^urpnlion. Both 
IietKcus, Bp. of liVoiH, and Ihlarius, Bp. of A lies,, were wit¬ 
nesses against the Cluirus of Borne to undue jiuisdicliou, before 
that jurisdiction was employed to enforu^ Antichristian doctrine. 
(Sii I. Ncwtoiron Daniel, and Bowel’s Livis of the Popes.) 
P. (il. Ui Uiarks on the licvelatioii of Aulicluist. Compare 
JVIcde on Dmi. xii. 1!. P. 141). Kcv. ii. 24, is descriptive of 
l^opery. P. 151,210, he pioperly rejects and refutes the ig¬ 
norance of those who ^erive the Vaudois from l^eter Waldo. 
P. iofi, he refers us to the C ent. Magd. as above slated. 

f). Pcrrtns llisfuty of (he IValdcme^^ add iGlf). 

Ills igiioraur<i of tin' origin of t!>f X'audois is corrected by his 
second Bn^liiili tnrr l.ilor. Tld?^ woik is valuuhic fv>r showing 
the efiect of ih.e peisL'Cution^ and diNntjsious ol the Waldenses 
and Al!)igehsu-» lo have* b. cu the Jufusion of primitive Cliris- 
tianity tlirouuhoe.t Buropc.—I'hc pi.^wderiCo oi tiod paiticuiaily 
in bringing the l^nghsh, in ilie of !)dward 111., into contact 
with the Albigense^, djscr\es csjxcud note, "i'lns was that 
dark hour, when “all oin fal!u!> woi.slnpped ^tocks and 
stones.'^ Wiekliti was the most eminent of their converts; but 
the voice of his thunder was to be sealed, i'o Pernn, we be¬ 
lieve, we arc prinripaliy imlcbtid forthe writings of the Walden- 
ses, bearing date before the time of Peter Waldo. 

7. Sir Samuel Morlaud^^ Ilisfori/ of (he I'aadois, l(>,>s'. 

This noble author brings down their history to his owm limes. 
He asserts the antiquity of the Vaiidois, and alleges the testi¬ 
monies of Ilorencn, prior of Lucerua (1()32), that this heresy 
continued to the eighth century. 

He inaiiiUins that the disciples of Waldo came into the 
vallies to reside with their brethieii. See p. i:> & 27. He 
adds, that the Bclvidere chiefs of the missionaries, having 
dertaken to show the original of the religion of the Vnudois, 
were never able to show the very age, even from the days of 
the apostles, wdien it wa^ there introduced. All uncicut con¬ 
cessions import no mure than that they were permitted to con- 
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tinue in the same religion which they had received from their 
ancestors. 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript, in proof 
that their own belief was that they had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation, from the days of llie apostles. 

His inference from the concession of llorenco, that since 
that eminent author admitted that their religioti continued till 
the eighth century, i.e, unld the time of Claudius, Abp.of "J'urin, 
in the eighth century, and that his duclrine continued in the 
ninth and tenth centuries ; and that in the beginning of llie 
eleventh century, Peter Waldo came into the vallies, where, it 
is admitted also, they have taught and professed the same ever 
since,—is, that t!ie professors of the reformed religion may clap 
their hands in token of an abholule triumph tor ever over all 
the disciples of llie ehurch of lioine, and '^ay that’thcy aie now- 
able, manifestly and undi niabiy to piove tlie continnul succes¬ 
sion of their religion from the days of Christ and his apostles 
down to tills present age.*' 

N.IJ. Primitive Christianity mnst eilht r have been pieseivrd 
or restored in the vallies. If preserved^ as we asscit, the cause, 
for W'hich Protestants plead, is* gained; if redored by Claudius 
or Peter Waldo, as may be objecud, we demand, not ast^erfion 
for the fact, but proof ; and proof too, not fpim ibe aiginiu nts 
of the moderns, *//(Xs7c yonj xXsoj ohv axeyr'Vjw.sO' oySf ri Upev, 
blit from the testimonies of ibe contemporaries of the V'aiidoi.s 
in former ages, who wanted neither the will nor the opporiunily 
to disprove the aniiipiity of the failh of the Vniulois: r)iii; thing 
only they w'anled, viz. the possibility of disproving it. (). P. D. 

8. Jean Leger\s Histoiy of the Vaadt^tSy lOCi), continuing 
their history to lG04. 

This most complete history of the Vaudois vindicates the an¬ 
tiquity of this chuicli. Pt. 1. p. iC8, 131. 1S3, Alleges Thu- 
aniis, p. l(29> nnd Luther, p. LjO ; and lip. Jewel, p. 1.33, 
IJrings forward (3audiiis of'^rurin, p. 137. Asserts that Lng- 
land was refoniu d by them, p. 17G. Slates, whnt we think not 
improbable, that the year ()Gf) \Vas the true epoch of idolatry 
and transubstaniiation, the abomination of desolation, p. 134, 
which is confirmed b;; the f.-^nt, Magd. and asset ted by Flem¬ 
ing on the Revelation, who adds that the Latin liturgy was then 
enforced. 

' lAbp, Usher and Sir S. Moriand left little to this eminent 
author to*^a^d to the history, besides a contintiation of it to his 
Own limes, lie has ably availed himself of tlieir rcsearctics, 
and |>rodnred ihe most perferi history of the Vaudois. 
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9- Dr. JlUix on the IVahlenses and Albif^enses, I 69 O. He 
proves the apostolicul antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates the regular succession of witnesses 
ill them both. One grand omission, Iiow'ever, is that of Hila- 
rius, lip. of Arles, with whom both persecution and the limes 
of the Man of Sin conninnced. See Mede, More, and Sir J, 
New ton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also Whiston 
on Rev. \u % for the best judgmenl on Dr. Allix. 

10. Veier fioj/ers TIistortj oflhe Vaudohy K)92. This author 
has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaiidois to his own lime, I'he epistle dedicatory is pro¬ 
perly addressed to the l^rinte of Oiange, who was at this time 
the head and clnimpion of both Waldcnses and Alhigenses. See 
lip. llurnefs JJfe of Queen Mary, and the History of his Owm 
Times. 

He asserts their antiquiu, p. C. Ho relates their history in 
a most interesting nKiinfer ; and all that seems wanting to ren¬ 
der this little liislory comph te, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book : for the book ahomids with anticipation, the 
srreatest of all faults in an histoiian, 'rhe hislorv of Javer and 
Janavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, might be 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His reflections also 
are too often iiq>caled, and he is in too great a liurry to finish 
his story. This wuik ought to be* the basis of a better written 
popular work. 

In his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap¬ 
plied them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the 
V^audois in l(i90. Rut he has not told us what became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every where unchuiched from April to the latter 

end of jOS(j. We must therefore have recourse lo other sources 
of infonnalion. Up. Lloyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. 

JL Umtoire de tEdif de ifiyo. This great work 

is second to none in continning the history both of Waldenses 
and Alhigenses to the authoi’s ow n times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Ronianists throughout 
Lniope is determined to April or May IfiSo; the woik having 
been effected in J'rance some months before the formal revoca¬ 
tion of the edict: (tome lii. p, 74o ) the Waldenses being in¬ 
volved ill It, at the very same lime. (Bp. Rurnet’s JVavels, p. 
65. Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

12. The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by the 
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French King in the Principality of Orange, by M. Pineton, 
Pastor of the Church of Orange, 1689 . This author justly ob- 
serves, the year i68j was such an epoclia that future ages 

shall look on it to be the most dreadful that ever happened. It 
was in that year that the temples throughout France were pulled 
down, and aii iiniversai dispersion of the people into all the 
parts of the eartli. We saw,inde/2d,our calamity hastening apace; 
but ne never thought that the peisedition would be so sharp. 

It was at Easier in the same year that we began to see the 
distress of the reformed churches in France; those who in the 
neighboring provinces had been forbid all public exercise of 
their religion came crowding to us for the sake of their devoliuii. 
Storms drive not the waves with more fury than this violent 


persecution thiew troubles continually towards which at last 
swallowed us up.”—See other authors, relating the persecution 
at Orange, referred to in the iJislory of the Edict of Nantes. 

IS. M. de llhfory of rauaiicism. "I'liis celebrated 

opponent of Protestantism witnesses, that, from June lf>S8 to 
February UiBy, ‘^enthusiasm spicad itself with such a torrent 
among the French Protestants’that a conflagration blown with 
the wind does not spread faster from house to house, than this 
fury fled from parish to parish, lirelhrcn, said the Prophtt, 
amend your lives; repent ye of that great sin ye have coniniitted 
in going to mass: it is tht? Holy (Ihost that sj eaks to you 
throiii>h mv mouth. ^I'licv made loud ciics foi ineicy : tlie 
hills and all the echoes adj*lining lesoundcd with the ciy (f 
mercy ; vvith imprecations :igani'.t the clmicli, tin. Pope, and 
against the iintichristiaii dominion ; with L!a>'ph< iniv. s agriiiist 
the mass, witii exhortatitUis to upcntancc for ha\uig abjured 
their religion, with predictions of ihe ajiproacliing fall of 
Po[)erv, and the delnerance of the chinch preUiidedly re¬ 
formed.” Compare lip. Jiuniet’s History of his Own Times, 
i- 77y, and Jmieus Preface to his woik on the IVophecies, 


U.87, for most impoitant matter. 

14. VicTc Of the !State *f liui^jpe daring ihe Middle hi/ 
JI. Utillem^ JLSff.y vo!, p. 331. Tiiis eminent aullior, 

comjjiteni if any nh>deri. ! e so, to sum up the evidence for the 
antifputy and morality of lim Vuudois, scah'> the te^jlimony in llicse 
WfcUiis: who were absolutely free fiom any taint of 

Mamchi>?n are properly called Wahlcnscs, a num.e perpetually 
'«R^J(tAiU^{Vcd in later times will) t!;at of ^\il)i!>nns(s. 'Fhese, ac- 
to the majoVity of writers, took Ihcir apjrellation from 
PehJ \Va!d.>; uCrording to die oii-jinui VV dds.nses were 


a raci' of mmorru’ned sbtpherdi. m trie >4' i!)-.. wnici: 
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had shaken off, or perhaps never learned the system of super¬ 
stition on vihich the Catholic church depended for its ascen¬ 
dency. 1 am not certain that their existence can be distinctly 
traced beyond the preaching of Waldo^ but it is well known that 
the proper seal of the Waldenses has long continued to be in 
certain vallies of Piedmont. These pious and innocent secta¬ 
ries^ of whom the very monkish historians speak wcll^ appear to 
have nearly resembled the modern Moravians, They bad 
ministers t»f their own appointment^ and denied the hiwfiiliieHS 
of oaths and of capital punishments. In other respects their opi¬ 
nions probably were not fur removed from those usually called 
Protestants. A simplicity of dress, and e^^pecially the use of 
w'oodcn sandals, was affected by this people, I'licir innocence 
is out of all doubt. No book can be written in a more edifying 
manner than dieir Noble Lesson/' 


15. Bp. Buruers Essaj/ of Clueen Mary, p. 142: The 
refugees of Prance werg (oiisidered by her, as those whom God 
had sent to sit safe under her shadow, and easy through her 
favor. 'Phosc scattered remnants of our elder sister, that had 
been hunted out of their vallies, were again brought together by 
their majestii s'rm ans. It was*4he king's powt'iCul interces¬ 
sion tl;at n ^foufl them to their seals, as well as to their edicts. 
And it the (pieen’s chaiity that formed them into bodies, 
and pul them in :!je iiietliod of enjoying those advantages, and 
of tKinvmiilin:’: them down to futijie ages. She look care also 
of |'r<'s('i ving ti.ti httie that r( maiiied ot the I'ohomiun churches.’’ 

“ N.l). I>uiiiig the reign of James i!., the peisreution which 
fell on ail the i'^<.le>tanls throughout liinopt', h'jhtod specially 
on ihi'ii elder si‘^lers, the Waldenses and Alhigenscs. Their 
clinrches \\eie niirhnrched; and llieir scattered inejnbers gene- 
lallv c\lnhi^/d eiliier a (!i adjios to or actnallv 

sen uuictd their loiiucr larh, and came awi to the church of 
l{o:nc*.” (iiurno!.) 

in If'.SS, Oiiiiige awakened, and die dry hones came together, 
and* life cnl<'i(‘d into liieisi ; as M. iirne\'* .nowlews. It 
ma\ Ik‘ setui in the flistoiv oPthe Iviiet Niaites, that their 
army con**ivted of tlie Piincc of Oiange, Marslml Schoinberg, 
and liih) Picnch oi>icers. aii of lliem PjoI( slant nTiigees. The 
numb* IS of ih.e roinnion soltliers \\r l;ave not found slated j but 
a pipci pnhteiied at the time of their L.nduig at Toibay, takes 
partici lar ndice of llieir line appearance. 

'Idle ntovf inUTCsling.account of this invent is fnun.d in Bp, 

liiirnelV n isiorv oi ins f.hvi/J'imer. Having ascended the throne 
of (Jiear . the v bad to establish Prc»*<^‘^tan' Ainictom 

A ' 
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by a war, which continued lili the close of the year l6U7- And 
this object they effected, as will be seen in The comphte Hh^ 
tory of Englandf and Bp. Burnet’s History of his Own Times ; 
and now’— 

Itoma fuit, fuit Otiimanides, fuit iinprobus orbis 
Terrarum, solus regnat in orbe Deus. 

(See Daubuz on Rev, xiv.) 

In the mean time, in 1690, z rj^inant of the Vaudois crossed 
the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats, as the 
greater body had"before crossed the British Channel. (Boyer, 
ch. xxvii.) 


GRIESBACH, IN SACRED CRlTlClSM- 
AND ELMSLEY, \1S ATTIC. 


T N the Prolegomena of (iriesbach to his immortal edition of 
the Greek Testament, the tb^rd section contains those canons 
of criticism, by which on the iiraturcst judgment he thinks the 
sacred text ought to be deternnned. 

I have always lamented, lliat Grieshach gave the canons 
barely without any instances of the light or the wrong involved 
in them, so very necessary to the understanding of their import 
and truth. Would it not be a pleasant and useful task for some 
scholar to illustrate those canons by a few striking instances in 
each case from the edition itself? 

Allow’ me to suggest two canons which obviously require 
such ill’ustration : i cannot understand them without it. 

6. Lectio, pra) aliis sensum pietaii ({iriescrtim moirastica>) 
alendse aptum fundeus, suspecta est. 

7. Pr^feratur aliis lectio, cui seiisus subest apparenter quidem 
falsus, qui veio re penitiis exaininata verus esse deprehenditur. 

To the 4th canon, which begins thus— 

lusolentior lectio potior est eu, qua nihil insoliti coutinetur 

-our ow’u excellent Elmslcy o has suggested a 

very strong demurrer ; as far indeed as the criticism of the tragic 
writers is concerned, but not in the least affecting the considera¬ 
tion of the sacred text—in re omnino dissiniili. 

Objici quidem potest, rarius vocnbulum vnapo; in commune 
yio"^ ex coiijectura mutandum non esse* Sod regulain Griesba-* 
cbii criticam, in diversitate scriptural vocabula ranora prsefe- 
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renda esse viilgatioribus^ non semper veram esse moiiui ad Med. 
427,8. p. J52/^ 

P. E. ad CEdip. Colon, v. 702. 

'Mlic igitur locus notissiinse criticorum regular, in diversitate 
scriptural vocabula rariora preeferenda esse vulgatioribus^ aperte 
adversalur.' 

Grainniatici veteres scilicet^ secus ac multi putant, rariores 
et in prosa oratione minus usitatas vocabulorum formas data 
opera sectati sunt, quas pro communibus ill poetarum libris 
collocarent. Id Ssepe fecisse recentiores grammaticos, quos 
criticos vulgo vocamus, extra controversiam est. Ut uno ex- 
emplo defungar, Barnesias,qui cuivis fere velerum magistrorum 
judicio par erat, <r7rsi5(rei SoLviroio reXsvroiv dedit v. 151, idque et 
celuto auctore, et inrtro violato, neque ullo bbro coiisentientc. 
Sed riiagis poeticiim idcoque Kuripide dignius ei videbatur Ho- 
inericiun iuvirrAo, quaip vnlgare illtid et in omnium ore tritum 
SoLvuTov, Quod fecit Barne.sius, quidni fecerint Didyinus, Dio¬ 
nysius, aliique homines veteiis lingiro? Atticae ignarissimi r” 

P. 1%, ad Med. vv. 427, 8. 

The lovers of Attic liteiuturb* will never cease to regret the 
loss of a man like this. After the names of Bentley, and Dawes, 
and J^orsop, to complete the quaternion, what name shall be 
added t That of Elmslev stands alone m the competition. 

IC S. V. 


PERSIAN INGENUITY. 


^ILmong several passages extracted from Eastern w’riters, 
showing by various examples llie ingenuity of Persians in differ¬ 
ent arts and sciences, one particularly stiuck me, as it serves to 
prove, that between three and four hundred years ago, great 
progress had been made in a iKaiich of mechanics, which, from 
the report of travellers, it would aj>pear, bad|^ot, since that 
time, been cultivated by Asiatics with much success. Having 
offered some preliminary observations, Pshall quote the passage 
in question, as one which j robably has never before been com¬ 
mitted to the press, it occurs in the manuscript work of that 
celebrated historian, Mohammed ben Khdwend Shah ben Mah- 


* Gnesbactuus Prolcgoui. ad T, p. 62 , 
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miid^ more commonly denominated Mirkhovd, who died in the 
year of the Muhammedan era 903^ or of Christ 1498. Ilis 
excellent Persian chronicle^ entitled the Rauzet ai Safa, or 

Garden of Purity/’ was composed by desire of the Emir AU 
Shtr, and is generally transcribed in seven large volumes, be¬ 
sides an appendix; but some ingenious critics have doubted 
whether this kliAlemah or appendix, and indeed whether part of 
the seventh volume, might not rather be ascribed to Khondemir, 
the son of Mirkhond^ than to the illustrious Mirkhoml himself. 

That the modern inhabitants of Persia are not inferior to their 
predecessors in natural ingenuity, appears from the concurrent 
testimonies of several travellers ; and what the ancient Persians 
were able to effect in works of art and mechanical contrivances, 
may be learned from \arious passages of classic writers, and from 
venerable monuments still existing indifferent prcfvinces of that 
country. The stupendous ruins that indicate the site of IVrse* 
polis, and maybe regarded as the remains of Daiiuss palace, 
must here be parlicuiarly noticed. On a icference to the engrav¬ 
ings given by Chardin, J^e Brun, and Niebuhr; also by those who 
Within the present century have visited those adinirablt: fraginenls 
of antiquity, M. Morier, Sif Wilbani Ousiky, Sir IJobeit 
Ker Porter, and others, it will be found that the l^erscpolitan 
sculptures, executed p!(>hably between two and three thousaud 
years ago, rejiresrnt objects of highlv c!ab'>rale workmaiivhip. 
The ditieient articles ordi<v»s;in which numerous hiunau figiiies 
are cJotiied ; the e.ruarndits whitii ihcy wear; the aims, moie 
ospeciall} lire bows with iheir ri se'-, and qurw'is with allows ; 
their cups, crowns and hehiu’ts ; the e’.lraojdnjaiv <1 

their cljariots; and inairv ddii'rs of uhicli it wooM i:ow be tiilli- 
cult aseerUlii! the iise—all ihe.-^e hcii;j>tiirt s l)e>j)eak, as the 
verv bi-t ghince wil! suflicientiv show, that tluy aic innUitioiis 
exact even to minuteness, of tlie obji eis whali tl'AV weic de- 
signed tci represent ; and no one can !ie*-iliUe in aaknowleging 
that ailijts capable of making the aims and aimo:, the oina- 
nu'.nts, cliaiiol^, lianiess and other tnaikrs wl)i< ii ihe scnJ|»tnres 
so exactly inntate, nuisl have bct^ii j;eiSon.> of tousnitrablc in¬ 
genuity. 

The same oi inion ivav be fo. med on e xamination of tliose 
sculptures whnh wcie. oxt euled at a innch later period (liom 
the third to tirc seventh century), repieseiiling Peisian kings, of 
the Sassaijidan lacc, with tlio»r i)oi>jes, and waziior^, aicoidiiig 
to tin? <icscript.(Mis anci d^ L icaJious ofllu'm given bv l.he travel- 
lers 'above-nn udoiud. i'lom the.* niosuiments, howevci, tl 
rlo€.> ;Kt appea; tliat the ailisls, in :,ii\ rv -j cer, 
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selves superior to those who, many hundred years before, had 
been employed on the Persepolitan marbles. Yet it is proba«- 
ble, that the oldest Persian workmen, and those of the Sassa<- 
nidan ages, wanted, not only in executing the sculptures, but in 
fabricating the arms, ornaments, chariots and other things re*- 
presented by them, many of those tools and mechanical imple¬ 
ments which render such tasks comparatively easy to Euro¬ 
peans. That observant traveller, Chardin (than whom no better 
judge could be consulted respecting mechanical operations), has 
remarked the extreme simplicity of apparatus and the paucity 
of tools among modern Persian artists ; also the facility with 
which they establish their portable workshops in the corner of a 
room, w'here, sitting on the bare floor, or perhaps on a sorry piece 
of carpet, they produce such specimens of ingenuity as it would 
be difficult to equal among us, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of implements and all the helps of mechanism to which our 
artists arc accustomed. • The reader will see in Chardin’s fourtli 
volume (12mo edition), how the Persians of his time (the 
seventeenth century) excelled in various branches of art; in 
embroideiy of silk or Iv.athcr with gold and silver; in pottery or 
earlliCHuarc, some of which rivalled the porcelain of China; 
he celebrates their dexterity in turning; in making vessels of 
coppe r, and tinning them so as to resemble silver; in the manu¬ 
factory of swoul-blades; in their admirable fire-woiks; in the 
cutting and engra\ing of prcciouii stones, and in articles made 
of pasteboard, and beautifully varnished. 


Such inechiiiiic.s as be anjongsl llieni, says Sir 'riionias fTcrberf, 
are industrious ainl ing^ouioiis; wljcllicr yon consider iLosc that 
labor ill silk and bonibasiii ; or that d>e an<l weave carpets, or other 
arts, Mitli which their bazzais alioniid ; besides, they ha^e a rnie art to 
print tlo>\ers of all soils in leather and in eolois; of Mhieh they make 
biiskins, sandals, saddles, and furniture for houses. (Travels, p. 320, 
Thiid i'lditioji.) 

With all this iiigcimity, liowever, it appears from Chardin’s 
account, that the ait of making clocks or watches (I’hoilogeric) 
was unknown to the Persians, or at least only practised among 
them by a few Europeans. Yet in the manuscript to which 1 
have above alluded great historical composition), 

an anecdote is related indicating some ibcchanisni of llio clock- 
woik Lind, invented or constructeil by Ahdana Jlaji Jtu/unnmcd, 
a celcbiated painter, who, iu the iiltecnlli century, held, for a 
wliile, the honorable appoinliijent of KitaO-dar, or librarian, to 
the Ktnir yJli Shtr, 1 now kiv before my readci die Persian 
text of ihis ui‘v,Ciiote', iXilvi ;diull a 
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Amon^ the inventions of Mnlana Haji Muhammtsi was a dork (lite- 
rall}^, an hour-box)^ wbidi he set n|> in the library of Emir Ali S/ur ; 
anti in that clock was contrived a certain imaj^^e holding' in its hand a 
stick or club, and when one hour of the day had elapsed, this figure 
struck once on a brazen drum which was placed before it; after the 
lapse of another hour it struck two blows with the same kind of niotiou, 
and in like manner at each succeeding hour. 

By w^hat mechanism this movement was produred does not 
appear; we are authorised, ]>erhapS) to suspect dial sand or 
water may have been employed. A passage c|Uoted by ^Ir. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons (book v. ch. 11. 
note 15.), describes a wonderful clock sent bv the king of Persia 
to Charlemagne, about the jear 807. In this clock the dim^ 
decim horarum cursus adc/cpisi/dnwi vertehalur for maiking 
the hours, brazen balls were contrived to fall and tinkle mi a 
vymbalurtiy while figures of horsemen, ccrje<;poiuling in number 
to the hours, came fonli at regular luterxals irom some of the 
twelve doois or \vindo\V'» ; closing by the impulse of llieir 
egress, at the conclusion of each hour, as many of those win¬ 
dows as had before been open. (Por this passage Mi. Turner 
quotes the Annalcs Carol. Mag. Astron. Iteiiben, p. 35.) 

But this doc.^ not appear by any means so astonishing a piece 
of mechanism as thalwliicht iii the seventh century, was con¬ 
trived to represent the Persian monaich Chosrocs tie h o'jqam 
actSrffievov, xou tt^^i to5to IlXiov xai i’eXj^vijv >tal '"/forga, SCc. sil¬ 
ting as It weie in the heavens, snriuundcd b\ the sun, moon, and 
stars ; whilst showers of raui wer% seen to fall, lightning Hashed, 
and thunder was heard to roll, as we learn from Cedremis (ad 
annum Ueraclii IS."). Thif* eulouraiiion of Chosroes is likewise 

t 

noticed by several East&rn aulhois. 

VVe may, perhaps, regard as specimens of ingenuity in clock¬ 
work, many figures which Persian writers have described as 
almost tiiiiPaculoiis, and impelled to move by means of talismanic 
art: tbtis inMie raretnanuscript entitled Zeiuet al Mejaih, we 
read that 
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Above Iho llirone of Kfmsrau (Ihe CIhjmoos before nienlioiicd of 
our historians) an nieb bud been foniird, also a lulisniuii under the 
form of a lion with a bull or ^lobc of p)ld and a cup or basilic so con¬ 
trived, tliat as ca<'h hour of tlie day arrived, the golden globe dropped 
from the lion’s luotilh into the basin. 

♦♦ •• 

Ou)b yi i CjJy ^ 


y Lj^ jj 
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^ CijksLw^^j bS bS 




Other extraordinary contrivances of the same kind are men¬ 
tioned by Pers’an authors; Zacarinoi Kazvin describes several 
ill liis Ms. woTk entitled Ajakb al mukhhih'il composed in the 
liiirleenlli ct'iiturv ; one, made bvan ingenious fellow-citizen, he 

•' 7*^0 ^ 

describes as a iiuinun fi^ipire which opened the door when any 
person knocked, and idltiAvauls shut it. 

But so many convincing spLcinieiis of Persian ingenuity have, 
willnn the la^t fourteen oi filteen vears, been brought to Eng¬ 
land, that we can scaicely doubt,* what sonic travellers assert, 
that with proper instructions and an adeejuate supply of our 
tools and incchauical iinplciuents, the Persians might soon equal 
any European nation iu various blanches of art. It is true that 
on certain subjects they are not fund of innovation; and, as Sir 
Thomas Herbert rcmaiks, (I'laveK, p. 22\.) 

Ill unlicjue paths of ignoiancc llie} choosr rather to (read, than b} 
au> Mi‘w imentioii to call in tjUC'sUou the rcveiciid Judgnicnl of (heir 

aiicM'stias, 

But much of this prejudice has already disappeared; the 
king and |)iince-roval of Persia {JOhas Alnza) not only en- 
couiage Europeans at their le'^pective couits, but have sent 
within a few years sonu; young men to England, that they 
might learn from our artists of difierent descriptions all the 
latest iuipiovcinents. With these young Persians the writer 
of this ai ticK' w as acijuaiuled in London ; and can bear witness 
to their quickness of apprehension, and ingenuity in execution. 
That they will coufei numerous benefits •on their countrymen 
may reasonably be expected. We must not forget, however, 
that before they visited England, a gunsmith of S'Airaz, named 
Badr, had made fowling-pieces which bore every appeiranceof 
admirable English workmanship, as we learr from Si. \V. Ouse- 
Uy’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 58# E^or many ages hpaltan has 
been famed on account of the boxes, cabinets, musical inslru- 
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tnents, pannels of doors, and other tilings, of which the exterior 
surface is beautifully covered with a coat of Mosaic or inlaid 
work, called Khatcm-bandi^ comprising innumerable small 
pieces of metal, wood, ivory and various substances of difl'ereiit 
colors, arranged in regular patterns \iilh exquisite neatness ; yet 
sold at a price which our artists would not consider by any 
means proportionate to the lime and labor expended in the exe¬ 
cution. The same may be saief respecting many other produc¬ 
tions of Persian ingenuity; but it must here sutiice tojnention 
more particularly the illuminated manuscripts, in which pictures 
representing battles, hunting-parties, love scenes, and other sub¬ 
jects, however deficient the painters may prove ihcmselvcs in 
drawing and perspective, evince considerable skill in the pre¬ 
paration of most brilliant colors: and while they dazzle the c}e 
by their splendid ornamiuits they delight it by flic beauty of 
their penmanship, and by lines which would seem to have been 
written with liquid gold. t 

1\ T\ 


4 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMERS 

ILIAD. 


No. 11 .—[Conliiiucd from No. LXIf.] 

Iliad Unco, ef o3. In a former communication to the 
Clas'sical Journal, 1 refeired the relative iti this passage to 
I have since obseivcd, that Hesiod in the same manner refers to 
the gods as the first cause of contention.* 

The cstablisiinient of this sense in Homer is important, as it 
may contribute to elucidate the state of religious knowle<re in 
the earliest ages of the Gentiles. 7\nd to the reader, who directs 
bis inquiries according to the real importance of investigations, 


‘ Hesiod,15. 


— ■ ' ■ ■!.— ahh vv a)KtyKnc 

AdeevaTu^v fiQU\^<rnt TifjiJuai fiaoeTay. 

Hesiod is here speaking of emulation, whit ii he distinguishes into two 
kinds^as does also Cicero; the one kind envy, the other, the am at excct- 
/enee,'whiclf* latter oidy he approves. What Hesiod adds, respecting 
Prometheus, should be carefully compared with the Prometheus « 
^schylus. 


on Homer's Iliad. 
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this is the supreme inquiry in the perusal of Homer and Hesiod^ 
uiid one to which 1 hope to call serious uttetilion. It is a re- 
inaik of Jbishop Horsley’s, lliat the bealheu religion w’as a cor¬ 
ruption of the religion of the patriarchs; which remark should 
direct us in the iuquiiy couceruing the slate of religion in the 
most auciont records of the principles of our Gentile fore¬ 
fathers ; and the result, I feel assured, would be, that the one 
and the sa/ne religion, which w&s in the beginning, when Abel 
ulfered up his lamb, and Cain apostatised from the primitive 
faitli by not oflTcring rightly, formed the basis of all the religions 
which existed in the ancient world* And I believe we shall 
find, in the lustory of both particular and universal dispensa- 
tiiius, these foliowing comnion characters : 1. Truth and sim¬ 
plicity. 12. Exce>s of misguided zeal. 3. Kostoration of truth. 
4. Diminutio*ii and dostruction of truth. And thus, 

Ju'tlil labor actus in or barn. 


71ie primitive iciigioii, according to the Bible and to Homer, 
was that wliidi taught that the offences of men agahnt God 
would not be forgiven, e-.cept liirough prayer and sacrifice. 
And these latter wi ic renderedjnrans of refonning the ofFeu- 
deis, by the ie\<!aliou and belief of this grand priiicipie, that 
they were not dVicaCiOns in any rase in which the oftenders 
did not foioive and love their fell()\\-cicatnics. Forgive ns 

o o 



fnither intimates, that Cain by not otfcruig rightly, and by 
hating liis brother, apostatised from coinmiimon with the Father 
and with the Son. For the comiiuinioii of Abel with the Son 


was through the sacrament of saciiiice divinely appointed. 
Before the fall, man did not eat animal food ; but after the fall 
God himself clothed Adam with the skins of animals, denoting 
at once that his sin must be covered by a victim, and human 
life preserved by vicarial suffering and death. Compare Iliad I. 
41K3—5I3. 

ill the present age the tide of opinion is ebbing far below the 
happy mean of truth, cstablislied at the Reformation; and we 
have too much reason to fear lest a temporary destruction of 
truth in all its branches will be the end of the present dispensa¬ 
tion. The thirty-third chapter of Job, which w'us written be¬ 
fore the birth even of Moses, leaves us in no doubt what the 
religion of the patriarchs was; and 1 feel no question but that the 
same was the religion of the Gentiles in the time of Homer, 
however overloaded and disguised by the inventions of man in 
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the worship of God, and I feel my faith in Christianity con¬ 
firmed by tracing all the varieties of religions to the faith of 
Abel with St, John in his first epistle, or even still higher^ to the 
emanation of the visible light, the shadow and type of the very 
light of ]ight,,uncneate, eternal in the heavens; and for purposes 
of this kind especially 1 read and delight in Homer. And 1 
would raise my voice and testify to every person who in this 
enlightened age reacts the Christian sacrifice, that he is de¬ 
graded in understanding and morals below the generation, vidiich 
conducted the decennial war around the walls of Troy. 

The mention of these walls leads me to observe, that 1 was 
lately favored with a sight of a specimen of the stone with 
which they were built, by a lady residing atFarendon. The sub¬ 
stance was beautifully white, and a conglomerate of sea-shells. 
This latter peculiarity suggested to my mind a conjecture, that 
it might have given cause to the legend or fable tliat Neptune 
w'as the builder of them. Another inlertsling inquiry connected 
with the former i«i, whether we can trace in Homer any allusions 
to Scripture and to facts recorded in Scnplure. Much has been 
written on the correspondence between Alcinous and Solomon, 
which it were unnecessary therefore to repeat; but I have been 
much struck >vith a resemblance in some of the speeches of 
Ulysses, when petitioning for relief, to the style and sentiments 
of the Psalms of David. This is a subject to which also I 
hope to call attention,' 

I advert a second time to r. &c., and note that this pas¬ 
sage has not been clearly explained. Paris compares the dis¬ 
tinguishing judgment of Hector to the stroke of the axe of the 
woodman, which exactly divides its object without ex¬ 
ceeding or transgressing it, if I may so use the term. Kctr aTcrav 
means, w ith distinction or penetration, and corresponds to ha 
in the simile,line6l.—In line Of), Paris intends by ai™, spon¬ 
taneously, as ipse is used in Latin ;— 

Ipsic lacte domum referent disicrita capella^ 

U bera; 

f c 

and he means to say, that though he would not refuse the 
gifts which the gods spontamoushf proffered to him, at the same 


' I would now simply propose as (|»terie««, whether in Iliad n, 384, there 
be to tiie flood ? ati<l in A. 58^. to the Psalms r Compare 

8. and Revel, xiv. 10. There might also seem an allusion to 
ySl^istory of Cain in tlie same passage. But I propose these observa- 
mcrelyas queries. 
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time be would not spontaneous!i/j or without the proffering to 
biui by the ^od$^ choose them for hitii^elf, Ixcov eXoiro. 

After a careful revision of the passage^ 1 offer this as the 
sense in which my judgment iinally rests. 

1. M. B. 


± 


ON THE‘VOWEL POINTS OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In consequence of the present prevailing fashion for the 
study of the Hebrew language, 1 am induced to offer some 
observations respecting its celebrated vowel points. It ap¬ 
pears that a new school of divinity is arising, which is chiefly 
founded on an old exploded notion of the antiquity of these 
points. The object for which tins obsolete docirme is relived, 
is 1 think sufficiently evident. However with }our peimission, 
as concisely as is in my power, 1 propose to submit to your 
readers a lew of the reasons which foimcily caused it to be ex¬ 
ploded ; and which 1 flatter myself, will finally cuusign it to its 
long home. l*he Hebrew language, as it is found in the copies of 
the Pentateuch used in the synagogues, consists of twenty-two 
letters; but is devoid of the niaiksS w'hich are known by the name 
of the vowel points* Tlie pieseut Jews, with the followers of the 
new divinity school, maintain that these points arc of very great 
antiquity ; some asserting them to be as old as J^^zra, others co* 
eval w'llh the language. On the conlraiy, it has been the opinion 
of most learned men in modern times, that they have been not 
only adopted as authority, but invented since the time of Christ 
that they were invented in the dark ages by the Jews, in 
order to enable theiii to give Such meaning and pronunciation 
to the text as they thought proper; and further to enable them, 
on Once having given it that meaning and pronunciation, to keep 
them from all change in future. The object for which they 
were iiiventedjs evident from the circumstance, that they not 
only added a system of new vowels to the language, but they 
contrived to abolish the old ones, and render them silent and 
useless as vowels, and convert them wdien joined to the new 
letters into consonants. Had the object of the Jews in inventing 
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the points been merely to fix the pronunciation^ they would not 
have done away with the old vowels, but only added some 
points to them. But this would not have served their purpose ; 
therefore they w'ere obliged to get quit of the sturdy old vowels, 
w hich would not be made to bend to their purposes, and to con¬ 
vert them into consonants. 

The simple question at issue betvvixt the parties is, whetlier 
these points be new or old; and this 1 think it will not be diffi¬ 
cult to settle. If what Harris says be true, that a letter is a 
sign significant, the vowel points and accents*‘or marks, upwards 
of twenty in number, must be letters, fur they arc certainly 
signs significant; and it is pretty evident that the addition of 
such a number of letters to any language must enable the per¬ 
son adding them, to give to the original text nearly whatever 
meaning he thinks proper. This is the object for which they 
were invented by the Jews, and this is qow the object for which 
the new school of Christians support them. 

in the beginning of the last and the end of the preceding 
century, the queslioii of the antiquity of these points was dis¬ 
cussed at great length, and wiUi'no liltle warmth and animation, 
by a great number of very learned men, until the subject ap¬ 
peared to be completely exhausted, and the question settled. 
To enter into the contest again would be useless, and evidently 
w'ould occupy too much space in your miscellany : but as Dean 
Prideaux has summed up the ciiief arguments against them in a 
short and compendious form, it may be useful to many of your 
readers who are tiiisiiiformed by their Jewish and Christian in¬ 
structors to see what has been said by him agaiiist them. The 
following are the principal reasons wdiich he gives against their 
antiquity. 

1. The sacred books made use of by the Jews in their syna¬ 
gogues, have ever been, and still are without the vow'el points, 
which would not have happened had they been placed there by 
Ezra, and consequently been of the same authority with the 
letters; for, had they been so, they w'otild certainly have been pre¬ 
served in the synagogues wdth the same care as the rest of the 
text. There can scarce any other reason be given why they were 
not admitted thither but that, wdien the holy scriptures began 
first to b^ publicly read to the people in their synagogues, there 
were^Mwch vpwel points then in being; and that when they 
came in use, being known to be of a human inven- 
were for tfiat reason never thought fit to be added to 
4hose sacred copies, which were looked on as the true represen*^ 
tatives of the original; and therefore they have been ever kept 
,with the same care in the ark or sacred chest of the synagogue^ 
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as the original draft of the law of Moses anciently was in the 
ark or sacred chest of the tabernacle^ which was prepared for it; 
and they are still so kept in the same manner among them to 
this day, 

<2. The ancient various readings of the sacred text called 
Keri Cetib, are all about the letters^ and none about the vowel 
points: which seem manifestly to prove^ that the vowel points 
were not anciently in being, or else were not then looked on 
as an authentic part of the text; for if they had, the variations 
of these w'ould certainly have been taken notice of, as well as 
those of the letters. 

3. 'riie ancient cabbalists draw none of their mysteries from 
the vowel points, but all from the letters ; which is an argument 
either that tl^,ese vow'el points were not in use in their lime, or 
else w^erc not then looked on as an authentic part of the sacred 
text; for had they then been so, these triilers would certainly 
have drawn mysteries ffom the one as well as from the other, as 
the later cabbdists have done. 

4. “ If we compare with the picsent pointed Hebrew liibles 
the version of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the frag-^ 
incuts of Aquila, Syniniaclms, and Theodotion, or the Lratin 
version of Jerome, we shall in several places find that they did 
read the text, otherwise than according to the present punctua¬ 
tion: which is a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if 
there were any such in their timeS, were not then held to be of 
any autiiority ; for otherwise they would certainly have followed 
iheiiK 

5. Neither the IVlistna, nor the Geniara, either that of Je* 
iusalem or that of Babylon, do make any mention of these 
vowel ]>oints ; although in several places there are such special 
occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can scarce 
be thought possible they could have omitted it if they had been 
ill being when these books were written ; or if in beiug, had 
been looked on by the Jews of those liincs to be of any autho¬ 
rity amongst them. Neither dp we liiid the least hint of them 
ill Philo-Judaeus or Josephus, w'ho are the oldest writers of the 
Jews, or ill any of the ancient Christian writers for several hun¬ 
dred years after Christ, And although atnong them Origen and 
Jerome were well skilled in the Hebrew language^ yet m none 
of their writings do they speak the least of them. Origen flou¬ 
rished in the third, and Jerome in the lifth century ; and the latter 
having lived a long time in Judea, and there moie especially 
applied himself to the study of Hebrew learning, and much 
conversed with the Jewish Rabbies for bis improvement there¬ 
in; it is not likely that he could have missed making some men- 
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tion of them through all his voluminous works, if they had been 
either in being among the Jews in his time, or in any credit or 
authority with them, and that especially, since in his commen¬ 
taries there M'ere so many necessary occasions for his taking 
notice of them; and it cannot be denied, but that this is a very 
strong argument against them/ Prid, Con. P. i. B. v. 

The Dean lias not done justice to his own obseri'utions re¬ 
specting Origen ; for he might have added, that numerous exam¬ 
ples might be produced from his works, where he has quoted 
the Hebrew in a manner different from the* present inasoretic 
punctuarion, particularly in his Ueptucla^ in writing Hebrew 
into Greek cliaracters. 

This short compendium of the Deai/s seems to me to be 
quite sufficient to decide the question. Indeed, tl^e well-known 
fact named in his first section, of the text in the synagogue 
copies being uilhoutthe points, cannot be got over. U'he points 
are not only wanting, but 

** The text of the svnagogiie-rolls of the Pentateuch is not di- 
vided into verses; and is also without the points of distinction 
(;) called Sopli-pesuk. liuxtorf in his "l^iberias, ch. ii. p. 113- 
quotes the following note from Klias Levitta : It is a certain 
truth, and of which there is no doubt, that this law which 
Moses set before the Israelites was plain, without points, and 
without accents; and without any distinction of verses, even as 
we see it at this day: and according to the opinion of ihe caba¬ 
listic doctors, the whole law was as one verse, yea, and there 
are that say as one word.*’ Yeates’s Collation, j)p. 3o, 3(). 
Townley^s Illustration, V. i. p. 58. 

The great supporters of the antiquity of the points were the 
two Buxtorfs, No doubt men of great learning and talent. 
But the only argument which they produced of any w^eiglit 
which is not answered by the preceding five paragraphs of the 
Dean’s is this, ** that when the Hebrew language ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, (as it is agreed on all hands that it 
did after the Babylonish captiv/ty,) it waa scarce possible to^ 
teach that language without the vowel points.” Prid. Con. 

This argument is completely refuted by the fact, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as well as the Chaldee paraphrases be-* 
fore the time of Buxtorf were all without the points, and the 
former still remains so. It seems quite absurd to suppose, that 
if ew'liad once had them, it should ever have lost them. 

^hat the language must have had them because 
not be read without them, is at once refuted by the fact 
Samaritan being yet without them, as well as several 
mpeir languages. The reader will find much curious infocMia- 
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tion on Uie question here discussed in Bishop Marsh’s 10th and 
12th lectures. 

On this subject Dr. Robertson says*: 

** For neither tlie obsolete Arabic characters called the Cuphic, 
which fell into disuse about A. 1). 930^ nor the alphabet of the 
Sanscrit in India, a language tliat has been dead or not currently 
spoken these J2()0 years, nor the Chaldee, Syriac, or Samari¬ 
tan, nor any other ancient Eastern lanjzuage that we know of, 
ever employed vopel points as the modern Jews and Arabs do. 
The Arabic vowel points came first into use at the time when 
the modern Arabic alfihubet was adopted by order of the Kalif 
of the Saracens Almuktadir, A. D. 930. The new alphabet 
was invented by his vizir, Ibn Mukla.” 

Much pains have been taken to show that without the points 
the meaning of tlie language must be doubtful: that some 
words will bear as many as even hundreds of different meanings: 
and thence it has been inferred that the language always must 
have had them. This argument, the fact stated above of several 
languages being still without them, sudiciently refutes. The 
imperfection of the language ma'y be a subject of regret, but it 
cannot be admitted as a proof of the antiquity of the system of 
pointing against such evidence as is produced* With respect 
to the mode of obviating this imperfection, it is evident that 
iheie is no other way to be adopted, than to consult and com¬ 
pare similctr texts uith one another, and with the old versions 
made when the language was still living. For this purpose, in the 
case of the Pentateuch, the Samaiitaii and the Latin \ ulgate(a 
version made from the Hebrew) may he consulted, and above all 
the Sepluagiiit, which has been \n oved, nwsf decisivc/j/ proved by 
Drs. (Jrabbe, llodv, and others, to be the LXX. ot Ptolemy; 
and nut us s(/iiie persons have most absuidly imagined, either 
the version of Atpiila, rheodolion, or Symmachiis. Persons 
wislnng for more :nfoi nialiuii, iiia\ consult VValton’s Piolego- 
nieiKi, Ills Consideialor coiisidcTed, and the works of Dr. Clrabbe. 

It IS said that the Jews in their synagogues in reading then 
law always read first a passage in the Hebrew, and llien the 
passage in the language of the country,nlial it might be under¬ 
stood. And ill order to pronounce it correctly, the reader for 
the day always on the day preceding practised his lesson by 
reading it over from a pointed copy: from this it is inferred, 
that the points are ancient. But 1 do not see Low this can 
prove any thing of the kind : for the practice itself was not 
ancient uor general, as is proved by a curious passage quoted by 
Buxtorf ill bis Lexicon Talm. Rabbitiicum, from the Talmud 
of Jerusalem :—• 
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Rabbi Levi ivit Cx&aream^ audiensqiie eoa legentes lec* 
tionem ^'audi Israel” Deut. vi. Hellenistice, voluit iuipedire 
ipsos.” Vid. Marsh. Mic. 

The fact of the service of the Jews being read in the syna¬ 
gogues in countries foreign to Judea, and after their last dis¬ 
persion, in the Greek language, cannot be doubted, and may be 
proved from various passages in;TertuIlian, Origen, Philo, &c.; 
but the matter is put out of dispute by a decree of Justinian. 
A.D.550, (Novel. 146. Photii Noniocanon >;ii. 3. alsoGotho- 
fredi Corpus Juris Civilis. Novel. 146. 11. i 580.) passed for 
the express purpose of determining the question : for disputes 
had arisen amongst the Jews on the question, ^^hether their 
vice was to be read in the Hebrevvorthe Greek. And the Em¬ 
peror settled it by giving them pernussioii to read the Hebrew 
if they pleased, pai/ing a taxjor so doing. 

Ill the synagogties in Egypt and other places, the service, ever 
after the time of Oiiias, was read in the Greek language. When 
the Jewish captives taken by Titus and ^'espasian came to be 
dispersed over the empire, they M ere not content x'tiththis prac¬ 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews, which they considered wrong— 
heretical: and after some lime they endeavored to change it, 
and this was the cause of the disputes; similar to what had 
happened before at Caesarea, when liabbi Le\i found them 
reading the law HELiiENiSTidE. 

The doctors of the new school, Mirabilc dictii! are ac¬ 
tually in support of their system driven to the necessity of 
maintaining that the LXX* was burnt in the time of C;esar 
(though Tertuiiian witnesses that it was at Alexaudiia in his 
time); and that Origen in his IJeptacIa, Jerome, Justinian, and 
all the Jew'S'were mistaken ; and that all these people, quoting, 
editing, quarrelling, legislating, never once suspected that they 
had mistaken the version of Aquila for the Sepluagiiit,—Greek 
being the vernacular tongue ot Origen, and Hebrew of the 
Jews. 

It would occupy too much of your Journal, or else many 
passages might be produced from the New Testament, and the 
works of Jeiome, Origeli, &c. to prove that then authors quoted 
from unpointed copies, lint diey may be found in Walton's 
ProLegornena and in his Consuk-^ator considered. Nothing can 
v^l be^^mbfe striking than this fact: )et perhaps one example 
^ay^^ot enci^>ach toonnuch on your space. 

* ;lnthe last verse of the 47th chapter of Genesis, Jacob is said 
in our Bible to have boii/ed himself upon the bed's head. 'Flie 
^ulgaie renders this passage, convenus ad leduli caput. 
r XX. firJ yo ax joy ^a/3Sou aaroO, in sununitatem virga suee^ 
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ypon the top of his staff'. JMow the word in Hebrew ni3D 
mte means both staff and bed, accordingly as it is pointed; 
and the makers of the LXX. have evidently made a mistake, 
which if they had had a pointed copy they would not have 
done. How absurd to suppose that the old man lying on his 
death-hed, should bow his head on his walking-staff. The 
truth of this rendering of the word TttSDmte by the word /ec- 
tum and not virga, is proved from its repetition in the last verse 
of the 49lh chapter, where it is said, co/legit pedes suos super 
lectuluniy Vulg.; roig rroSotg airou isri t^v xXivtjv, LXX. 

This proves that there were no points when the LXX. was 
made. St. Paul quoting the passage uses the word virga ; a proof 
that he quoted fioni the LXX,, or else that he made a mistake 
in the liebrew;. And as the latter will not be allowed, it proves 
against the new' school that the version which we have is really 
the l^W. J"hc Siiuiariian text and version and the^Tar- 
giinj have tlie same readiftg as the V uigate, lectum. llie Arabic 
and Syriac versions made from the LXX. of course fall into 
its mistake. This example also fiiriiisshos one proof against the 
dogma of the new school, that Hf. Jerome did not mtdersLund 
Hebrew. That he did understancT it, and that he used it profit¬ 
ably too, in his Latin version. 

1 apprehend that when the Hebrew became a dead language, 
the points were invented by degrees to enable the masters in the 
schools better to instiuct their pupMs, and after some time they 
began to have authority given to them by the Rabbies, No 
man appears to have taken more trouble to examine tlie ques¬ 
tion than Dean Pridcau.x. J'lom him we learn that ail the 
Rabbinical authors were unpointed in his time, and that all iheir 
otlier books were originnllv without them, that in some new 
editions points were put to them, but that the best editions were 
w ithout them : that they were added to the ^rarguins by 
Buxtorf, and that they were only a little before his time added 
to the Mistna and Maclizor. Pnd. Con. B. h. p. 422. and p. 
42y. Pd. Bvo. I'Blo. I shall ii 4 >w not intrude any further on 
you than merely to add, that if your readers wish for any more 
proofs of the modern date of the masoreiic points, they may 
consult the works of the following perscAis, who all wrote in 
defence of that doctrine, and by whom the question was con¬ 
sidered to be settled: 

Capellus, Plias Levitta, Thomas Erpenius, Isaac Casaubon, 
J. J. Scaiiger, Isaac Vossius, J. Drusius, Arnolde Boote, 
Andrew Rivet, Lewis de Dieu, Grotius, Spanheim, Fcstiis 
Hommius, llieodore Beza, Selden, Walton, Sennert, Basnage, 
Simon, Limborch, Morirais, Vitringa, Le Clcrc, Heu- 
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mm, UAdvocat, Iloubicaiit^ Louth, Kennicott, and Marsh* 
TheoL Lee. P. 2. L. 10. p. 75 ; also see Todd’s Life of WaL 
ton; Hole 1. v, 2. p. 322. 

Along with the uiitiqnitv of the points another docti ine has been 
revived by the followtMS of the new* school, the falsiiy of winch 
is really ndiculoiislv evident. ’^I'hey say that God has protected 
the text of the synagogue Pentateuch, by a nnracle, from falling 
into the errors from transcribers, &c. whicii bus happened to the 
Gospels, and every other ancient writing: and that in all the 
synagogues it is the same, and has not a single error, or various 
reading, though the Gospels are known to have thousands. The 
Jewish Rabbles maintain tins, and hold it up to their devotees 
as a proof of the truth of llieir religion, and oj' its snperioritt/ 
over/he Christian, They say the (jospels woi|ld have been 
equaliv protected, if they had been the woid of God. A siiiale 
error in the text will be sntb«‘jrnt to settle this matter. In the 
3oth chapter of Genesis the 22d verse* it is said that the sous 
of Jacob were twelve. Jt then gives their names, including 
Benjaiiiin ; and in verse 2(3, it stales that these sons weie born 
to him in i\lesopotamia, or Parian arani. Rut at verse )G, the 
birtli of Reiijamiu is shown to have taken place at Kphrath in 
Canaan. A her Jacob left Padan-arain he lived at Sechem, and 
bought laud there, and afterward lived at Bethel, whence he 
removed before Benjamin was bom : so that it is eviilent, that 
several years passed betwixt fiis leaving Mesopcitamia and the 
birth of Ben) tinin. it is perfectly clear that there is a mistake 
in the text, wlienceit foll<»\vs that the triumph of the Rabbies 
over the Cliristiuii;> is totally void of foundation J Mr. Bellamy 
and Mr. VVelbeloved in their new translations have rendered the 
text very eoirecil\, though tliey have neither of them made any 
note on the ^'rroi,—ilie accidental intei polation, probably, of 
the words DIX Padan Aram, Ironi a marginal note, 

befoie the LXX. was made. 

Another doctrine long since exploded, but now attempted to 
be revived, is, that the present Ijebrew is the letter in which the 
Pentateuch was written. Your readers may refer to the 
Prolegomena to Walton’s Polyglot, to Prideaiix's Connexion, 
and to Bishop Marsh^ Lectures, where they will tind most de- 
ciswe pioofs that the Samaritan was its original letter. But I 
rcfiuin from naming ouo very striking and curious cir- 
cumslaii'^i. l?i compliance (as they In lieved) with the third 
COf!/inanu.rliit, the Jews never spoke or wrote the word Jeho-^ 

' 1 by no means wi^h to throw any reflecliuii ou the respectable elders 
oi the synagogue. G. II. 
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vah, except on the most solemn occasions. And in ancient 
times, lest they should write it wrong, or from pious motives, 
it was always written in their versions in the original untrans* 
lated Samaritan letter. Thus it was on the breastplate of 
the high^priest, and thus it was on the golden plate on his 
forehead. And we are informed by Jerome, that in his time it 
was cornmofi/i/ found in manuscripts of the Bible, both Greek 
and Hebrew, written in this character. A more decisive proof 
that the Samaritan was the ancient letter cannot be desired than 
this. It is perfectly sutheient and complete;and the testimony 
of Jerome, in the way in which it is given, is totally above the 
reach of suspicion. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to observe, that it is not so much 
my object to* discuss the question, on which 1 have slightly 
touched^ as to suggest to your readers who have lately commenced 
the study of the Hebrevv language and its history, w^here they 
may find the best aiilborities on the subject, in order that they 
may not be misled by the specious and plausible, though un¬ 
founded assertions of the new school. 

GODFREY HIGGINS. 

Skellaw Grange^ near Doncanier. 


NOTICE OF 

BALTII^XSSARIS CASTILIONil, Patricii Alan- 

tuani Carmlna, ct alia Opuscula, aiicta, emendata, 
€t illmtrata. In Padova 1733 . 

Jn our first paper on the subject of the modern Latin writers,* 
as it was our wish to afford some notion of the literature of 
Europe during that period, which is now looked buck ou as the 
second dawn of learnings we selected the epistles of a gram¬ 
marian of the fifteenth century. Under the name of grammarians, 
it must be understood, are designated th^ scholars of that age, 
or rather the schoolmen, who w^ere so instrumental in reviving 
the dead languages, and restoring them to their pristine dignity 
and splendor. They were a peculiar set of men, and very 
different in their thoughts and actions fioni the beings around 
them. Devoted to the pages of heathen learning, they thought 
no sacrifice too great, w hich might be the means of forw'arding 


* Class. Journ. No. 61 . 
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them one step towards the attainment of their favorite pur* 
suit;—the language of their country they either did, or affected 
to despise:—they thought, wrote, and even spoke in Latin. They 
lectured in the public universities with all the pomp and dis¬ 
play of a modern missionary ; and would not hesitate to spend 
their whole fortunes, and even sell their very furniture and 
necessary articles of life,* to acquire a half-eaten, and almost 
illegible manuscript of Homer or Virgil; and w^ere even so 
far transported by their blind adoration for antiquity, that they 
scrupled not to use the most dishonest meairs in the attainment 
of their wishes—to steal,* borrow under false pretences, or even 
openly and violently seize on some long-wislied-for Mss., 
was an act which rather redounded to the credit of the per¬ 
petrator, as it evinced his devotion to the great sages of heathen 
literature : and he wdio eould boast of being master of a decad 
of Livy, M as a greater subject of envy, and looked up to wiih 
more veneration than the first Cafsar*"'’ when he placed the 
imperial diadem on his brows, iiitt iiotwithstaiirling all these 
foibles, which now serve only to elicit our smiles, thq^lasting 
obligation M’hich these demi-Jtoman patriots have conferred 
on the classic world; the fixed and determined resolution, 
with which they combated the obstacles that beset their path; 
the skill with which they dissipated the darkest of those clouds 
which overhung the literature of antiquity ; their decided supe¬ 
riority over the rest of Europe; and lastly, the gratitude we are 
bound to offer up in return for their exertions :—all these cir¬ 
cumstances in their favor induced us to devote one paper to 
their honor and memory; and this we endeavored to do by 
selecting: from their works a volume which would be found 
most amusing, and which would at the same time serve as a 
tolerable specimen of the rest. 

We now descend to the subsequent century, which we shall 
not pass over so expeditiously. Learning appears to have made 
a very rapid progress within these few years;—a brighter gleam 
of sunshine buists over us, as the prospect dears', and becomes 
more extensive, more diversified, and more beautiful. Italy had 
hitherto usurped all the knowlege of the times; but the spaik, 
which she bad kindled/ was now beginning to spread through 
the other countries of Europe, which were as ambitious to dis¬ 
pute with lj‘er^ the palm in arts, ns they had in arms : and 
though she continued for some time longer to take the lead, she 
did*not stand, as heretofore, unrivalled and alone. 'Eke spirit 


' Philelp. Kpist. 68« 
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of ctlivalry, which was the life and soul of the troubadour 
poetry, which, it must be remembered, was the only sort of 
composition that could bear any analogy or lay any claim to the 
name of literature, among the nations of the south of Europe, 
had already lost its brightness, its fervor, and fascination; and 
as mankind were delivered from the restraints of military insti* 
tutiuns and feudal despotism, their minds gradually expanded, 
and their dispositions became more susceptible of refinement, 
elegance, and eloqueiKe, when the state of society lost that mili¬ 
tary character which distinguished tlie earlier ages, and became 
more domestic and more accordant to the polish of civil govern¬ 
ment. 'i'liese, and many other circumstances now unnecessary 
to enlarge on, t<;iidcd to the rapid diflusion of useful know lege, 
as w'ell as the lighter branches of literutme; and us the use of 
the Latin tongue became more general, it was of course brought 
to greater puntv and perfAtion. 

At this period then we again resume our task, with the same 
kindly feelings which we before expressed towards neglected 
genius, and the same sanguine hopes of being able to add sonie- 
whal to the amusement, if not to the instruction, of our readers* 

The author, whose name stands at the head of this article, as 
far as regards poslhtimous fume, has been more fortunate than 
must of his cotemporaiies ; and yet he has been singularly af¬ 
fected in men’s opinions : for although he has managed to survive 
the w reck, w hidi so many men of equal talent and reputation 
have sunk under, the best of his productions lies now unheeded or 
uiikiioviii, whilst his Latin poems are overrated and applauded, 
even be\oiKi v\hat the most sanguine expectations could anti¬ 
cipate. VVe believe there are few who have not at some time, 
or by some means, heard the name of Balthassar Castiglione. 
Many circumstances indeed conspired in his favor to forbid 
the possibility of his being entirely forgotten by posterity. The 
very peiiod, and the very country in which he lived, the scenes 
in which he was destined to take ^^pait, and the good fortune 
which alw'ays smiled on him,—all helped to aggrandise and 
perpetuate his memory. Born and bred in a court, and that 
court ill those days the great resort of arts atfd letters—a favorite 
with the princes whom be successively served, as minister, 
general, and ambassador—endowed with a form and figure 
which was striking beyond the generality of mankinu—possessed 
of a refined taste in the polite arts, poetry, painting, a^d sculp* 
ture, with manners attractive, engaging, and popular:—he was 
naturally calculated to gain the aflections of his countrymen, 
and be one of the leading men of his times. He resided 
sometime as ambassador in Uie court of Henry the Eighth, king 
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of England, and Louis the 1'welfth of France ; he was the 
bosom friend of Charles the Fifth, and intimately acquainted 
with Francis the Fiist. These ciiciimstanres in themselves 
evince him to have been a man of very superior attainments : 
for it must not be supposed that Custiglione ^as living in pri* 
vate or retired life during these ages of trouble and confusion ; 
on the contrary, he is entitled to the glory of excelling in 
arms as he did in arts: he took an active part in the quar¬ 
rels between the papal and imperial powers, and by his own 
exertions as captaiii^-general of the church, an honor con¬ 
ferred on him by pope Leo X, maintained successfully for a 
long time the papal influence. Living then in an age when the 
human passions were inflamed with more than ordinary viru¬ 
lence by the horrors and miseries of constant warfare, or the 
still greater violence of religious zeal, and actively employed in 
promoting the measures of a despotic and bigoted power, he 
testified the value and superiority of his character by continuing 
through life to maintain a constant intimacy with four monarchs 
of such opposite and capricrous dispositions as Henry, Louis, 
Charles, and Francis. His public capacity, and the success as 
well as splendor of several of his negotiations wcie suflieieiit 
to blazon his name throughout Europe during his own life-time. 
His intimacy with the einirieiit literary men of his country, 
poets, painters, and philosophers, himself peihaps not the least 
of them ; and lastly, the transcendent lame acquired by his 
Courtier,* a work which ought to exalt him to a rank by 
the side of Plato, Xenophon, and Cirero, have assisted in cre¬ 
ating for him a reputation, the noise of which, though it has 
now subsided to a murmur, has not altogether died away. 

Such is the character of the man, whose Latin poems we are 
now about to summon before our tiibunal. Jiut before we 
proceed to express our opinions on them, we shall en¬ 
deavor to show what qualities are requisite to constitute true 
poetry; in order that we may*be aide to point out more clearly 
and candidly the perfections or imperfections of the modem 
Liatinists. This, we think, will be the most impartial way, as 
it will afibrd our readers arroppoi tmiity of Judging how far we 
are just in our praises or censures, and how far we are au¬ 
thorised in our conclusions and decisions ; because w e, who are 
dealing with the dead, are not, or ought not to be, subservient 
tg the \^uhgeiitle rt-afi” of modern criticism, but must erect some 


* 11 Cortegiano del Conte Baldes'-ar Castigliooe. 
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standard of our own^ which shall apply to a species of compo¬ 
sition, which does not exactly approximate either to that of 
the ancients or moderns. 

Poetry has often been defined, or rather attempted to be so; 
but that attempt has always proved imperfect or unintelligible, 
et adhuc sub judice lis est.” It still partakes of the'^dark¬ 
ness visiblethere is an obscurity hanging about the lerni^ not 
perhaps so dense as it once W'us, but yet too shadowy to admit 
of our seeing clearly into its recesses. It is not an art, nor 
science; and is no more to be acquired by pursuing any set of 
rules^ than it is to be explained by humble prose, or confined 
within the narrow limits of a logical definition. It must be 
discerned by a natural and intuitive impulse, not known by rule; 
caught up by the imagination, not apprehended by downright 
reason ; rather felt than understood. 

Most wonderful it soeins, that man can catch 
TJje winged thoAgiit, and bind it to his p<*ige 
Jitoriial captive there ! It is to watch 
q'liat inorneiitary flush) amidst the rage 
Of Miinmer tempests daitiiig through ihe air, 

And on the canvass fiv its Wi^iid’iirig glare.'* 

The fault then appears to us to have been in attempting to 
define what is in itself indefinable ; and as we are not inclined 
to break ourselves on the same wheel, we shall rest contented 
with endeavoring to distinguish theadififerent qualities of poetry, 
and by showing in what the excellence of each consists. We do 
not allude to the grand divtsioiis into epic, didactic, dramatic, Su:. 
but the more minute and less obvious distinctions, wdiich take 
their character from the peculiarity of thought, language, or 
expression. 

The principal requisites then, which arc to unite and make up 
a great poet, aie depth and sublimity of thought, fertility of 
imagination, a command of poetical language, and a power of 
awakening the passions ; and whoever possesses these four 
attributes, and has vvitlial sufficient good taste to enable him to 
judge when and where to apply Iheiij, must inevitably be a great 
poet. Simple as this little all may appear, if we except our 
OW'D immortal Shakspeare, vve know not where to find a writer 
who can boast of so much. Next to him perhaps Dante and 
Lord Byron were endowed by nature with a genius the most 
calculated to excel in that singular st}Ie of writing, wdiich is 
understood by the term poetry; not that we mean ^o say they 
w'lll take their station in the temple of Fame before Homer or 
Virgil, Tasso or Ariosto, Milton or Camoens. Art or fortune. 
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either in the choice of their subjects, or the taste, skill and 
judgment witli which they have treated them, n)ay have ren¬ 
dered these writers greater, or even more deserving favorites with 
the censors of the literary arena; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that not one of these great men, not even the sublime and 
glaring Milton, or the gay, fascinating, romantic Ariosto, were 
gifted with a soul so really and truly cast in a poetic mould, as 
either Shakspeare, Dante, or*Lord Byron. 

To return to our former position, there is first what wc would 
call the poetry of idea, which depends miore on the depth 
and originality, than brilliancy of imagination. It is a species 
of poetry, which is not so much chuiacterised by figurative lan¬ 
guage, rich fancy, neatness of expression, pathos or feeling, as 
a singular originality of conception, which summons up before 
the poet’s mind a profusion of ideas, which seem scarcely to 
partake of an earthly nature, or to be the suggestions of an 
ordinary mortal. They may be true,^just, and even philoaii- 
phical; but they will still bear the same analogy to the ^loie 
simple effusions of a prosaic mind, winch ideal bfaidj, as, 
shadow'od forth in the brighter creations of painting and sculp¬ 
ture, does to the forms and faces we are in the habit of meeting 
in the reality of life. Of all the writers w^e are acquainted with, 
Lord Bu'on possessed this gift in its greatest splendor. The 
Childe llarold is a poem purely of the ideal nature; there is 
no regular subject, no story,*and hardly any thread or connected 
narrative, but the whole work is a tissue of the deepest, most 
sublime, and most poetic ideas and icflections; it is the work of 
a mind ically cast in an unearthly mould, and seeming scarcely 
to have any thing in common w ith the generality of mankind. 
If there could be a class of beings, who held a middle rank 
between angels and men, more exalted than w'e in their thoughts, 
words and actions, and yet not altogether immortal, w'hat we 
desia ga te by the poetry of idea might be their language. Hie 
wholilra the Chiide Harold is an instance of this style of poetry. 
To Select a particular iiistancs^, where there are so many, is 
rather a perplexing task ; however, to make ourselves more 
clearly understood, we may allude to the address to the Ocean in 
the latter part of thef fourth canto, which is remarkable for the 
singularly striking and poetical nature of the ideas and power 
of language in which they are expressed. Another example 
be*drawi1 from the description of the Cascata del mar- 
more/’ in ^be fourth canto, where the poet, after depicting with 
all the powers of poetry the stupendous appearance this 
cascade, bursts out into the following noble exclamation 
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Look buck! 

Lo! ^‘here it comes like an elernitj, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract!’’ 

What makes this thouglit so poetical ?—the language is of the 
simplest nature^ such indeed as might be used by the purest 
M*riter of prose; there is no picture presented to the mind, 
which we could take out our pencil and develope; there is no¬ 
thing which arouses our feelings or passions: and yet no one 
can read these lines* without feeling the deepest pleasure, and 
that pleasure is created simply and solely by the profound, sub¬ 
lime, and almost tremendous power of the thought. This is 
what w'e call the poetry of idea. 

Nearly allied to this IS what we would denominate the poetry 
of imagination. This is distinguished by the luxuriance of the 
poet^s fancy, and the vividness with which he embodies the 
shadowy creations of his brain. It is a sptxics of poetry per¬ 
haps more pleasing than that we have just spoken of, though it 
does not partake of the same power or sublimity. The images 
which it awakens must not be Sfj trite and familiar as those 
^faicb commonly occupy our thoughts; neither must they 
btS,distorted or unnatural, though not exactly obvious; other¬ 
wise they lose their beauty, and affect us with the same un¬ 
pleasant sensations which we experience in contemplating a 
monster or a deformity. Another of the great characteristics 
of this branch of poetry, is the skill with which the writer con¬ 
jures up at his command a succession of ideal pictures, which 
flash across the mind of the reader, and appear as clearly and 
palpably in at ray before him as if he was actually gazing on 
the glowing lints of the canvass. We will quote an instance 
from the Irish Melodies: 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nur thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time. 

And waste thy form #way/’ 

Now in this passage it is not the language which makes it 
so beautiful; the words are by no means poetical; they are 
such as we should use in common conversation, if we wished to 
express the same thing. Nor is it the originality of the idea; 
for w^e never look on the marked subject for decline, without 
somewhat of the same sentiment rushing across our minds. But 
it is the exquisite picture, the almost living and breathing scene, 
which the poet has conjured up before us. We never read the 
above passage, without fancying to ourselves a sketch like this 
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in die front of the picture a lovely young girl in the dawn of youth 
and beauty, and close behind her steps the two tyrants of mor¬ 
tality, Time and Disease ; the first stalking forwards slowly and 
determinately, as if secure of his prey, and therefore reckless of 
the moment when be shall commence his attack: then Disease 
skulking close by biin, pale and emaciated, leaning forward with 
eagerness and anxiety towards, his devoted victim, and with out- 
strained arm and protruded foot, just stealing before bis less 
anxious, but not less terrific adversary. 

There is also another species of poetrj^, which derives its 
beauty not so much from the imagination of the poet, the sub¬ 
limity of bis ideas, or the brightness of his images, as frdm the 
poetical coloring of the language in which his thoughts are ex¬ 
pressed. This command of poetical diction is «n our opitiioii' 
an absolute requisite; for let the ideas of a poem be bumble 
and trite as they will, if the language jn which they are clothed 
be highly wrought, they assume an appearance of novelty and 
originality, and excite in uur breasts some feelings of pleasure 
and gratification, if iiut of astonishment or admiration; but 
without this artificial dress, rl1 but the most striking and daring 
thoughts are stale and unprolitable." What constitutes the 
poetry of the Georgies and Seasons ? The bare subject is cer¬ 
tainly far from poetical, as the skeleton of all didactic poems 
must be ; the ideas are siicli as we daily or hourly hear, whilst 
conversing with any intelligent farmer, or country gentleman ; 
the descriptions, if we grant them to be poetical, are so real, 
80 true, aud so often before our eyes in our constant walks or 
rides, that they lose in a great measure their enchantment by 
being so familiar. W'hat then makes these pieces so fasciiiat- 
ii^ i Nothing but the exquisite beauty, variety, aud real poetry 
of the language they contain. The veriest proser could tell you 
that a rock will cast a shade athwart the evening sun; but though 
die idea is neither novel nor striking, it immediately becomes 
fine poetry, when expressed in such language as this, 

“ Saxea procubat umbra.” 

ilgain, how finely poetical are the expressions, ** splendid! 
mendax ”—** flet nodtem,” and others of tliis nature, which lose 
their whole beauty if attempted to be explained with too much 
precision, and yet are so readily and easily understood. But we 
■hall pirhaps make our meaning more clear by a line from the 
Italian |foet Frugoni, who, in describing the contest between 
David and Goliah, make& use of the following expression to 
represent the stone penetrating the forehead of the giant:— 
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t ^ Vteii) e rioiineDsafronte urti e percaota, 

^ dipmrttffistampiormapri^onii.^*^ 

If po^ry be ever considered as an art^ as distinguished from 
« natural gift, this undoubtedly is the artificial part of it* Ima- 
g^tion,fflfiicy and invention must be implanted in us with the 
seeds of iife-r^tbere are no rules, no study which can teach them; 
but labor amt judgment, though .they will not procure a flow 
of figuratke language, may yet enable a poet to express his 
thoughts with taste, elegance, and perhaps in some degree, with 
poetical diclion* 11 is this very artificial nature which renders 
this department of poetry so difficult to excel in. Jf a man 
has not a pure and classical taste, but is ever hunting after fine 
words to decorate and furbish up a common-place idea, be 
immediately runs into bombast; for (his extravagance will al¬ 
ways be found to arise more from inflated language than far¬ 
fetched or overstrained ideas. This is the rock, on which 
Lucan and Claudian nave split, and so many of our own 
dramatic poets. They had not judgment enough to clip the 
exuberance of ^their diction, or perhaps they were under the 
dominion of such false taste, as fadelight in searetiing for turgid 
sounds and pompous w^ords y—but be that as it may, it is by 
such an outrage to all true poetry that they have marred their 
fauie for ever. 

It may be objected, that we arp making distinctions which 
never did, and never vvere intended to exist; or that each of 
these individual attributes, unaccompanied by any other faculty, 
can never produce a poet. 13iit this is incorrect* Perfection 
indeed cannot exist without combining every beauty; but how 
little is perfection to be looked for in^ the works of men! In 
painting there is many a rough draught, or first sketch, con¬ 
ceived with the highest powder and originality; indeed there is 
a particular school of painting which excels in this bold, un¬ 
finished and unpolished style, so remarkable for its daring and 
lofty spirit; this is our poetry of idea. Theie is another style 
of painting, which founds its €laim to our admiration solely 


< The same expression is used in the Childe Harold, only applied to 
a different subject: 

How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 

Crushing the cliffs, whicff^ down ward ^woro and rent 
WUA Ais fierce footstepif yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column, which rolls on— 

Canto iv. 60. 

VOL. XXXIII. a. JL NO. LXV. L 
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on the elegance of groupings richness of fancy, and variety of 
subject; this is our poetry of the imagination. Lastly, there are 
many artists, whose fame depends more on the peculiar biib 
liaocy of their coloring, their taste and pf)Iisbed execution, and 
the address with which they render a trite and common subject 
interesting, than either sublimity of conception, or variety of 
incident; this is our poetry qf language. 'Fhe greatest poet, 
like the greatest painter, is he, who can combine and concen¬ 
trate in his own works the greatest display of those properties, 
which are the distinguishing beauties of otlfer artists. 


Various renderings of Passages in the New Testament^ 
by several of the most distinguished English trans¬ 
lator's. 


No. IJ.— [^Continuedfrom No. LXlVi] 

Mark I. 4. John baptized, &c. I. V. ‘ -^Accord¬ 

ingly came John baptizing, &c. Wakef. Tims came Jolui baptiz> 
ing, and publishing the baptitni of reformation. Camp. 

5- Upon confession of their sins. Wakef. 

8. He will baptize you in a lioly spirit. Wakef. —in the Holy 
Spirit. Camp. 

10. John saw the heavens open. Wakef. He saw the sky part 
asunder. Camp. 

]5« The reign of God approachclh, reform and believe the good 
tidings. Camp. 

22. Were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. Wakef. 

27. What new teaching is this? Camp. —kind of teaching. 
Wakef. 

38. Let us go to the neighbouring boroughs to proclaim [the 
reign] there also. Camp. 

11. 10. That ye may know the Sou of man to have authority 
upon earth to forgive ^ins. Wakef. 

12. We never saw any thing like this. Camp. 

15. And many tax-gatherers and heathens were eating in the 
house at the s^me table with Jesus. Wakef. Many publicans and 
sinn^ j^l£(ccd themselves attSie table with Jesus. I. V. —placed 
with Jesus* New. 

1 came not to call righteous men, but sinners. I. V.. New. 
'^came not to call the righteous, but sinners to reformation. Camp. 
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26. Did ye never read what David and his attendants did, in a 
strait^ when they were hungry? Camp. Have ye never read what 
David did when hunger prest him, he and his companions ? 
Wakef. 

III. 29. Whosoever shall speak evil against the holy spirit, he 
hath no forgiveness in this age, but is in danger of eternal punish¬ 
ment. Wakef. Whosoever shall ^detract from the Holy Spirit 
shall never be pardoned, but is* liable to eternal punishment. 
Camp. 

32. Behold thy mother and thy brethren and thy sisters stand 
without and seek thee. I. V. New. Behold thy mother and thy 
•brethren without are seeking thee, Wakef. 

IV. 11. It is your privilege to know the secrets of the reign of 
God. Camp. 

12. Inasmuch as they see clearly, and perceive not; and hear 
plainly, but understand not, so as to turn to me, and have their 
sins forgiven them. Wak^f. So that seeing they see .and do not 
perceive; and hearing they hear and do not understand, neither 
are they converted and forgiven. I. V. New. 

19. The deccitfulncss of riches, and other lusts coming upon 
them together choke the word. WaJ^ef. 

24. 1 o you, who are attentive, more shall be added. Camp. 
The measure, which ye give, will be given to you, who hear, in 
abundance. Wakef.—[Newcome and the Impr. Vers, omit the 
|)hrase ‘ and unto you that hear shall more be given.’] 

41. Who then is this ; when even •the wind, &c. Wakef. Who 
is this, whom even the wind, &c. Camp. Who is this, that even 
the w’ind, &c. New. I. V. 

V. 7. What hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God. Camp. Wakef. 

23. Come lay thy hands on her, that she may recover and live. 
Wakef. 

34. Thy faith liath made thee well: go in peace and continue 
free from thy disorder. Wakef. 

35. Why troublcst thou the Teacher? I. V. New. in marg. 

VI. 4. And tliey revolted at him. Wakef. And they were 
scandalized at him. Camp. Andl be was unto them a cause of 
offending. New. 1. V. 

5. And he would not do any mighty work, &c. I, V. 

11. In a day of punishment. Wakef. [Newcome and the Impr. 
Vers, omit the latter clause of this verse. * Verily I say,’ &c.] 

18. For John was constantly saying to Herod. WaKef. 

33. And many distinguished him among them. V/akef. 

46. And when he had bidden the people farewel. New. 

48. And was intending to pass by them. Wakef* And seemed 
intending to pass by them. Camp. 
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50. For they all saw him and were terrified. Camp. —affrighted. 
New. in roarg. 

52. For they were not brought to a right understanding of him 
by the miracle of the loaves. Wakef. For their minds were so 
stupifie'dy that they never reflected upon the loaves. Camp. 

56. And as many as touched it. Wakef. 1. V. New. 

VII. 3. For the Pharisees and all the Jews never eat without 


throwing a handful of water over their hands. Wakef. —eat not 
until they have washed their hands by pouring a little water upon 
them. Camp. —unless they wash their hasds diligently. New. 

1. V. 


4. —^baptisms of cups, &c. Camp. 

8. For ye have let go the commandment of Qod. but hold the 
tradition of men. Wakef. 


VIII. 11. And in order to prove him, demanded of him a sign 
in the sky. Camp. 

24. Having looked up, he said, I sce^mcn, whom I distinguish 
from trees only by their walking. Camp. 

32. This he spoke so plainly. Camp. And he was telling them 
this information with great plainness. Wakef. 

33. Get thee hence, adversafy, for thou dost not relish the things 
of God. Camp. —for thou regardest not the things which are of 
God. New. 1. V. —mindest. Wakef. 


34. Whosoever wisbelh to go with mo. Wakef. Is any man 
willing to come under my guidance ? Camp. 

36.37. For what will it proSl a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his life ? or what can a man give to redeem his life ^ Wakef. 
What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or what will a man not give in ransom 
for his life? Camp. —forfeit his own life. New. I. V. —as a ran¬ 
som for his life. I. V. —in exchange for. New. 

IX. 6. It is better for us to be here, Wakef. 


7. This is my Son, that beloved Sony hear him. Wakef. 

10. And they kept the matter with themselves. New. I. V. 
And they took notice of that expression. Camp. And they laid 
hold oa that saying. Wakef. 

12. And (as it is written alsr) concerning the Son of man) to 
suffer, &c. Wakef. And (as it is written of the Son of man) 
must likewise suffer, &c. Camp. 

24. Master, I do bblieve; help thou the weakness of my faith. 

—supply thou tlie defects of my faitb. Camp. 

39. This kind of detnont can come out by nothing but by 
|ayer tJid fasting. 1. V. New. This kind cannot be dislodged. 
Camp. This kind of faitb can only be produced by prayer 
. fasting. Wakef, 

^ 42. And whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly disci- 
pies who believe in me. Wakef. 
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43. If thy hand ensnare thee. Camp. If thy hand be leading 
thee to sin. Wakef. —cause thee to offend. New. L V. 

X. 13. And they kept bringing little children to him. Wakef. 
14. Suffer these little children. Wakef. Suffer the little child* 

ren. I. V. New. Allow the little children. Camp. 

21. Then Jesus looked earnestly upon him with fondness. 
Wakef. 

23. How hardly will they that have riches come into the kingdom 
of God. Wakef. With what difficulty will those, &c. I. V. New. 

26. What rich mm then can be saved ? Wakef. 

27. With men it may be impossible. Wakef. To men it is im¬ 
possible. Camp. 

29, Not one of you hath given up, &c. Wakef, 

32. Jesus kept going before them, and they were following in 
astonishment tnd fear. Wakef. - a panic seized them, and they 
followed him with terror. Camp. 

42. Ye know that tl^se who seem worthy to rule over the 
Gentiles have dominion over them. New. Ye know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles exercise a harsh authority. Wakef. 

XI. 13. For the season of gathering figs was not yet comcm 
Wakef. New. I. V. —^the fig-har^est was not yet. Camp« 

21. Behold the fig-tree whic^i thou hast devoted, already 
withered. Camp. —which thou didst devote- New. I. V. 

30. Was the title, which John had to baptize, from heaven, or 
from men ? Camp. 

32. For they all held John to be*a true teacher. Wakef. 

XII. 10. A stone which the builders rejected. Camp. 

24. Is not this the source of your error, your not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God ? Camp. 

25. They will then resemble the heavenly messengers. Camp. 
27. Ye therefore greatly deceive yourselves. Wakef. 

37. And the multitude, which was great, was listening to him 
gladly. Wakef. And the multitude of the people heard him gladly. 
New. I. V. 

40. And pray at the same time with a long preamble. Wakef. 

XIII. 14. But when ye see that destructive abomination, &c. 
Wakef. —desolating abominatipn. Camp. New. 

18. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather. Wakef. 

22. And will propose signs and wonders. Wakef. 1. V. 

34. For it is like a man, &c« Wakef. *When a man intendeth 
to travel, &c. Camp. 

XIV. 1. Now after two days was the passover and the time of 
unleavened bread. Wakef. —^and the feast of unleavened, drc. 
I. V. New. 

3. And after shaking the box together. Wakef. —she shook the 
New. 

8. She hath anointed my body beforehand for its embalment. 
VTakef. —embalming. 1. V. New. 
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15. And he will show you a large upper room, ready, spread 
with carpets, Wakef. 

20. It is one of these twelve, one tliat is dipping his hand with 
me in this dish. Wakef. 

21. The Son of man indeed is going to suffer death. Wakef, 

22. Jesus took a loaf, and after blessing God^ brake it, &c. 
Wakef. 

23. And when he had given thanks to God. Wakef. 

27. All of you will offend because of me. I. V. New. Ye will 
all forsake me. Wakef. This night I will prove a 5tutnbling**stonc 
to you all. Camp. 

31. But Peter said again and again; If 1 must die with thee, I 
will in no wise deny thee. Wakef. 

34. Stay ye here and keep awake. Wakef. 

38. Watch and pray that ye come not into these trials. 
Wakef. ■ ‘ 

41. Do yc still slee]),and lake^^our res^t? It is all over. Wakef. 
It is done. I. V, New. All is over. Camp. 

48. Am I a murderer, that ye are come out in a body against 
me, &c. Wakef. 

64. Ye have heard this \viok('U speech. Wakef. 

XV. 10. For he knew that the chief priests had delivered him 
up through hatred. Wakef. 

19. And they kept smiting his head, &c. Wakef. 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother q/" Joses, were 
looking on while he laid it thAr. Wakef, 

XVI. 12. But after this he showed himself in another dress to 
two of them. Wakef. 

18. Tliey shall speak languages unknown to thenrt b'^re. 
Camp. * 

20. Confirming their preaching by the presence of th^l^ ^ery 

miracles. Wakef. "" ^ 

Lukr I. 1. *— a narrative of those things which have been ac¬ 
complished amongst us. Camp, —an account of those things, 
about which we have been fully satisfied, Wakef. 

8. 9. Now it came to pass, as the priests of his order were at¬ 
tending on their ministry before cGod, that he was appointed by 
lot, accoijhng to the custom of the priesthood, to go, &c. Wakef. 

17. And he will lead the way in the sight of God, with the 
spirit and power, &c. W akef. And |o before Christ/in 

tight of the Lord God, with the and power, &c. New. 1. vfe 
Moreover, he shall go before them in the spirit and power, 
Camp. ^ • * 

20. And.kehold thou shalt be silent. Wakef. 

25. Hath the Lord then dealt thus with me? Wakef. 

28. Hail! gracious woman ! Wakef. 

35. A Holy Spirit will come upon thee. Wakef. Therefore the 
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holy progeny shall be called the Son of God* Camp* There¬ 
fore thy offspring will be holy, and a son of God. Wakef. 

45. And happy she, who believed that the things told her 
from the Lord would be accomplished. Wakef. —who believed that 
there would be a performance of those things, &c. New. I. V. 
—who believed that the things which the Lord hath promised her, 
shall be performed. Camp. 

51. He displayeth the strengtli^of his arm, and dispelleth the 
vain imaginations of the proud. Camp. —he scattereth those who 
are proud in the ime^gination of their hearts. I*V. New. —^he scat- 
tercth abroad the puffed up with the imagination of their heart. 
Wakef. 

64. Then the mouth and tongue o f John were immediately set 
free ; and he continued speaking, and blessing God. Wakef. 

76. And thou, child I wilt be a teacher of the most high God. 
Wakef. 

80. Now the child grew, and acquired strength of mind. Camp. 
So the child went on thrfving, and growing strong in understand- 
ing. Wakef. 

If. 1. That all the earth should be enrolled. New. I. V. That all 
the inhabitants of the empire should be registered. Camp. That 
all the world should register theinSelves. Wakef. 

7. Because there was no room for them in the guest-chamber. 
Wakef. —in the house allotted to strangers. Camp. 

14. And the peace of his good-will to men on earth. Wakef. 

30. For mine eyes have seen the^Saviour. Camp. 

34. And to serve as a mark of contradiction. Camp. 

35. So that the reasonings of many hearts will be revealed. 
Wakef. 

40. And the child was filled with wisdom, as he grew, and 
gained strength : and a divine comeliness was upon him. Wakef. 
—and adorned with a divine gracefulness. Camp. 

49. Knew ye not that I must be at my Father’s ? Camp. —^that 
I must need be in my Father's house? New. I. V. —^that I ought 
to be in my Father’s house? Wakef. 

62. — and in power with God and man. Camp, —and come¬ 
liness in the sight of God and lyan. Wakef. 

III. 2. A command from God was upon John. Wakef. 

6. That all flesh may see the Saviour [sent] of God. Camp. 

16. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

18. And many other glad tidings also he preached to the people, 
exhorting them. I. V, New. And with many other exhortations, 
he published the good tidings to the people. Camp. 

IV, 1. Full of a holy spirit. Wakef. 

3. As thou art the Son of God. Wakef. 

4. Man liveth not by bread only, but by whatever God plcaseth. 
Camp. —but by every declaration of God. Wakef. 
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. 16. And he taught in their synagogues with universal applause* 
Camp. 

34. What hast thou to do with us? Wakef. Camp. 

36. What a voice is this! With authority aud power it com* 
inandeth these unclean spirits, and .they come out. Wakef. 

V. 11. Henceforth thou shalt catch men alive. Wakef. 

21. Who is this man that speaketh so wickedly? Wakef. 

24. The Son of man hath authority. Wakef. 

26. We have seen incredible things to-day. Camp. —unexpect* 
cd things. Wakef. ^ 

39. For he saith^ ^ The old is milder.' Camp. 

VI. 11. Then they were wholly confounded, and continued de* 
bating with each other what they could do to Jesus. Wakef. 

12. And continued awake all night in the house of prayer to 
God* Wakef. And spent the whole night in an oratory. Camp. 

32. For if ye love them who love you, what is your reward ? 
Wakef. For if ye love those [only] who love you, what thanks 
are ye entitled to ? Camp. ^ 

35. Do good and lend, no wise despairing. Camp. —giving up 
nothing for lost. Wakef. 

37. Release, and ye shall be released. Camp. 

40. But every one that is perfected shall be as his teacher. 
I. V. But let every disciple be duly prepared as his teacher. 
Wakef. But every finished disciple shall be as his teacher. Camp. 

41. Why beholdest thou the splinter, &c. New. I. V. Wakef. 
But perceivest not the thorn ia thine own eye? Camp. 

VII. 21. At that very time Jesus was delivering many, &c. 
Camp. Now in that very hour he had cured, &c. I. V. New. 

29. All the people, even the publicans, who heard John, have, 
by receiving baptism from him, honoured God. Camp. And all 
the people and the tax-gatherers thankfully received ihe kindness 
of God, and listened to John, aud were baptized witii his baptism. 
Wakef. —acknowledged the mercy of God and were baptized with 
the baptism of John. I. V, —have justified ihe waps of God, hav¬ 
ing l^en baptized, &c. New. 

VIII. 8. Uponsaying these things,he cried out as usual. Wakef. 

28. What hast thou to do with ne? Camp. Wakef. 

31. And the demons erUreated him, that he would not command 
them to go away into the bottomless pit. Wakef. —*-the deep pit. 
New. —the abyss. I. V. Camp. 

IX. 33.,Master, it is better for us to continiie here. Wakef. 

X. 6. And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
ii|K>n hkn. Camp. 

Wen Jesus took up ki$ quegtion, and said. Wakef. A man 
4 j^P^aleaf^ traveUi^g to Jettcho, Sic. Camp. A man of Jerusa* 
his way to Jericho fell among murderers. Wakef. 
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41. 43* Martha! Martha! thou art troubling and perplexing 
thyself abont many dishes^ when only one is needful: now Mary 
hath chosen for herself that good portion of the entertainment^ 
which shall not be taken away from her. Wakef. 

XT. 1. And it came to pass^ after Jesus had been praying tn a 
house of prayer. Wakef. 

4. For we also forgive every one, that doeth wrong to us. 
Wakef. —all who offend us. Cara*p. —every one who trespasseth 
against us. New. L V. 

13. If ye therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things to your 
children ; how much more will your Father give from "heaven the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? Camp. 

16. Others, to try him, asked of him a sign in the sky. Camp. 

19. They therefore shall condemn you. Wakef. 

31. A queen of the south will rise up in the place of judgment. 
Wakef. 

34. When therefore thine eye is sound. Wakef. Camp, —clear. 
I. V, New. 

40. Doth not he, who cleaneth the outside, usually clean the 
inside also? Wakef. 

44. For ye arc like decayed tombs. Wakef. 

XII. 25. Which of you can, by his anxiety, prolong his life one 
hour? Camp. Which of you, with all his anxiety, can add a 
single cubit to his life? Wakef. 

27. Solomon in his brightest raiment. Wakef. 

34. For where your treasure is* there let your heart be also. 

Wakef. . . • ' . 

46. Will assign him his portion with the faithless. Camp, —the 
unfaithful. I. V, New. —the infidels. Wakef. 

49. I came to put fire in the earth; and what wish I more, since 
it is already kindled ? Wakef. —and what would I, but that it were 
kindled ? Camp. —and what do I desire, if it be already kindled ? 
New. —and what do 1 desire ? O that it were already kindled. 
1. V. 

XIII. 1. Now some came to tell Jesus at the time, drc. Wakef. 

24. Force your entrance through the straight gate. Camp. 

32. And on the third day I epd my course. Wakef. And the 
third day my course will be completed. Camp. 

33. But 1 must go on to-day and to-morrow; and on the third 
day must I die. Wakef. However, I must needs continue my 
course to-day and to-morrow; and depart the day following. I. V. 
New. 

XIV. 7. Observing how eager the guests were to possess the 
higher places at table, he gave them this injunction. Camp. 

18. And they all began to excuse themselves alike'. Wakef. 

35. It is not fit even to manure the land ; but is thrown away. 
Wakef. 
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XV. 7. I say unto you, that more joy likewise will be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenleth, than there van be ofet nfnfety and 
nine rip^hteous personSf that need no repentance. Wakef. 

15. Yet no one gave him any food. Wakef. For nobody, gave 
him aught. Camp. 

25. Now his elder son was at the farm; but on his return, d^c. 
Wakef. 


NOTICE OF 


The FUNDAMENTAL WORDS of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, adapted to the Metmny of the 
Studevt by means of Derivations and Derivatives, 
Passages from the Classical If’titers, and other Asso¬ 
ciations. By F. Valpy, M. A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Whittaker: London, 1826. 


jThe idea of this work cannot be called original. We have be- 
fore us a work by Dr. Nugent, which he lran.dated from the 
French of tlie Port-lloyal, ami in which the roots of the Greek 
language are arranged in alphabetical order. But the Greek words 
are divided into three alphabets; and the diflicMiity of finding 
them is liius great. Many words, which are of use only to the 
lexicographer, are inserted. At the top of each page are placeil 
the mots. Below are placed what are called the derivatives; but 
are often called so very absurdly. For various meanings are here 
added to those of the words of the text, totally distinct from 
iliose in the text. And the difierent meanings of words are 
crowded together without any order or connexion. In the last 
edition are added, between the roots and the derivatives, deriva¬ 
tions of a vast many Greek words by the Rev. Mr. Ellis; but 
such derivations as were never eveeded in folly and stupidity by 
any which have yet been proposed to^ the literary world. The 
work of Nugent closes by a number of English wordb which are 
said to be allied to the Greek, ** either by etymology or by allu- 
KiBln.” This word allusion has given a vast field for the most fan- 
cH'ul chimeras from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Dpton. 

A work before us on tbe Greek Roots is by Mr. Booth, 

wiHctuff^jses to be, ** upon a new plan of arrangement.” The 
\ni 1 ^ made to depend on the terminations, which pro- 
iiinct alphabetical seribs. The first declension is divided 
fo alphabets. The third into no less than thirty-two alpha- 
On the same plan the verbs are arranged. We can see \.o 
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Words of the Greek Language, 

benefit whatever arising from this classification ; and, as tliere is 
no index, it af>{>ears to us extremely cumbrous and uosuited to 
practical purposes. Nor do we perceive that this work in any 
other respects presents any particular advantage. 

A third publication is by Mr. Howard ; which is certainly in¬ 
geniously arranged. The words comprehended under any par¬ 
ticular subject, as plants, kitchen-utensils, implements of husban- 
<lry, the senses, &c,, are brought together under sejiarate heads. 
Dut tlic»e are too many words introduced to allow us to suppose 
that, unassisted as •the nietnory is left in every other respect, 
they could be learnt by a pupil. Portions, it is true, might be 
leaint from time to time ; but the memory could retain but few of 
the words long. Even the arrangement perhaps is not attended 
with those effects which might be supposed. For the name of one 
plant, forinsia*iice, does notlead to the name of another, except by 
the aipirabetical series, which, however, would be much too uncer¬ 
tain and fallacious a We observe some little stories, pro¬ 

perties of plants, <^c. subjoined to some of the words, which arc 
interesting without a doubt, but seem to us foreign from the design 
of such a jmblication. 

Wc have seen other works on (be Roots of the Greek Language ; 
but these have been on too confined a plan to admit here of any 
fuitiler notice. The only work which wutl arrest our attention, be¬ 
fore we proceed to the consideration of that which we have placed 
at the bead of this article, is one by Mr. Hall, the plan of 
which appears to us to be more* similar to that of the work 
under review than any which we liave seen. It is a work on 
the Roots of the Latin Language, ** simplified,’' as the writer 
announces, by a display of their incorporation into the En¬ 
glish tongue.” There are too many distinct alphabets in this 
publication. There are too many uncommon words put down as 
being English words. A\enage, Curiality, Setaceous, Rimose» 
Micacious,Cachinnation, Cibarious, Balneation, Parietal, are some 
of a catalogue of words which produce at least as much difficulty 
to a beginner as the Latin words Av^iia, Curia, Seta, Rima, Mica^ 
Cachitinus, Cibus, Balneum, Paries could do. The derivative 
words, set down as proceeding fr<)m the roots, are often loo doubt¬ 
ful or too certainly false to be admitted. As when Trabs is said 
to come from Trans-via; Vomer from Vorao-terra; Singultus 
from Soiiiis-gula. We observe that Peredssion is stated to come 
from Ciido ; and we have observed other mistakes which demand 
correction. The writer has given Latin sentences exemplificative 
of the roots introduced, and these sentences are translated. But 
this work omits many necessary roots ; and the names of plants 
are of very rare occurrence. We give the opening: 

Meaning. Latin word. English Derivative. 

Wing ala alacrity 

Anchor anchora anchorage 
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Hand-maid 

anctlla 

ancillary 

Water 

aqua 

aquatic 

Eagle 

aquila 

aquiline 

Altar 

ara 

Arabella 

Chest 

area 

ark 

Sand 

ar^na 

an arena 

Hall 

aula 

hall 

Breexe 

aura 

air. 


We shall just observe on these, that Alacrity is not likely to come 
from Ala^ as the quantity of the initial syllables is different; that 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de¬ 
rived in a probable manner, nor would it assist the student, if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura, We observe, however, 
a good deal to praise in this publication* U contains useful in¬ 
formation on the derivation of some English words; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him, we shall 
think his production a very useful addition io our School Books. 

We proceed to A||r« Valpys work on the Fundamental Words of 
the Greek Language; whiem, as we have stated, is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Hall; but has many.advantuges over it. For it has 
only one alphabet; uuless the Additions should be taken into the 
account, wiiich are however not a necessarily different series, and 
which will be of cuursC introduced hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see the dawn of another edition. We in part ex¬ 
cept also a very singular appendix to the work. We say, in 
partfor the words, which (brin this singular appendix, are al¬ 
ready contained in the body of the work. Another advantage is, 
that the English derivative words are less unknown than many in 
Mr* HalFs publication ; or, when little known, seem to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers w ho use them. Ano¬ 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text, 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We 3pcak of those in the 
text; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent, but which are generally supported however by the 
authority of some venerable scholar. The writer himself also ob¬ 
serves in his Preface that the derivations in the notes are often of 
a suspicious nature. A fourth aebrantage is, that this work seems to 
cmbrace^early ail such words as are wanted by the general scholar. 
The wTiter states that he lias not interested himself about the tech¬ 
nical terms in Aristotle on Animals, Dioscorides on Plants, &c» 
We observe that a vast many words, occurring in Atheiiieus, are 
we suppose on the same grounds. And indeed where 
<^ireek reader—where even is the scholar—who 
^MN||for ettres to kvow the Englisli terms of science which cor- 
pRw||^d\o those which we meet with in that wonderful farrago of 
out-of-the-way words, the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus? 
jp.The same thing we observe too in regard tu the plants and animals 
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in Nicander and Oppian. But tbe sa^e remark U perhaps ap« 
plicable to these which we have just applied to Athenteus. ^ 
The object of this publication is avowedly to ^ssistthe memory 
of the student; aud, were English students of the Greek language 
more concerned than they choose to feel themselves in the attain* 
ment of that language* we could promise the writer abundant sue** 
cess. We promise him success with the attentive and industrious 
student, who is really obliged to every one who helps him on his 
way, and receives with open amis every thing which promises to 
smooth tbe asperities of the road to classic literature. But such 
a student is of rare*occurrence. How few of such a cast exist, 
compared to those idle sportive lads who, reckless of iiuprove- 
ment and careless of committing to memory the meaning or the 
derivation of words, only serve the object of the present moment by 
searching for the meaning of a wwd—^and, at the end of five years* 
reading, (if the term may be perverted to so farcical a use) ate 
ignorant of many common words and many clear derivations. 

The method which thfe writer adopts of impressing Greek words 
on the student is fourfold. The first is by tracing Greek words 
nearer to their roots. The second is by tracing Greek words 
to Greek, Latin or English words, which have sprung from 
them. The third is by annexing passages from Greek writers. 
And the fourth (which is the only method admitting of cavil, but 
apparently is not often used, except in the case of the appendix 
we have alluded to) is by fancitui combinations. As ftaros a^aros ; 

J iXos iTtTTotfTiv I rvi^rXoSc^, TUN DO glebas, &c. Some 

onbtless are legitimate; as where rtiiros is illustrated by the 
tragediairs pun on Pvlynices; and as in the alliterative words of 
Homer, \vvto XoXaSes. However, we may well excuse a 

little disputable matter here, being, as it really occasionally is, of 
use in impressing words on llie memory. And we must take into 
the account the almost irresistible tendencies which, in following 
up a favorite plan, arc wont to entice and to seduce. 

Before, however, we proceed, we must notice to our readers 
once more the curious addition which is inserted at the end of 
the work. The writer makes a decent apology for it; and, for 
our own parts, we accept his /imcndc honorahU. Wc will not 
promise, however, that others wTll be equally courteous. This ad¬ 
dition consists of a <*fancifur method ot impressing on the mind 
certain Greek names of plants and aninialj, which tbe writer ^^bas 
left in the body of the work without any association.*' 'A^porovov 
is, southernwood* The writer obtains by transpositiou tbe word 
(or rather the letters) a^povorov : and vorov, which terminates ii, 
is tbe south-wi:^d* Again: '"Ayxovoa is the herb Alkdnti. The 
masculine of the participle is hyx^y- The writer annexes the sen¬ 
tence ’AXice/2i}s rov \iovTa : which the word *AXe£/ii;r is 

to recall to the mind the word Alkanet* But wc wilMcave tbe rc- 
P^ions of fancy for more solid ground. 
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In regard to llie first lueiliod lliis writer has emploYed, we ob¬ 
serve that he has availed himself largely of the labors of Lonnep, 
of Valekenner, of lietnslerbusius, aiul orBlomfield* He could uot 


have tukeii higher ground. Leniiep is doubtless often fanciful, and 
the latter pari of his work he has left in a ver^ unfinished state ; 
but ho has given us .some highly probable conjectures of his own, 
while he has omitted aiitcceiiout absurdities. It is greatly to be 
regretted that tlie rambling Hiid* Icnglby guesses of Scbcidc, who 
professed to make up the deficiencies of Leiiucp, have betti added 
to Lennep's work. \Ve agree, for the most part, with the W'riter of 


the Preface to the Engiish Translation of Malthiee s (ireek Gram¬ 


mar in his severe animadversions of Sclicide. Were Sclieid<‘\s addi¬ 


tions correct, they still would have vi-ry little to do with Lennep’s 
etymologies, as they seem to be rather directed to the derivation 
of the Latin from the (ireek, than to that of the Greek from itself. 

It is probable that Lennep and Valekenaer have been soniciirnes 
misled by their desire to form the Greek from its own resources. 
There must be a bound to the analysis aiwl decoinposiiion of Greek 
words. When we bear that (iao) is merely the addition of (i to abi, 
one of the supposed five radical combinations, wc may ask why 
was /3 chosen to give to aw Jbe particular senses which flaw 
bears! That the letters £, p, if/,^,<r, might give the ideas of harsh¬ 
ness, roughness, softness, and sibilanee, wc may grant; but many 
consonants seem to carry with them no ideas; and how docs the 
letter/J carry with it the idea of tendency which flaw expiesses? It 
is uot enough then to say vaguely with Lennep that flaw is iiolliiiig 
but the radical aw to which fl is prefixed. Ht«wevcr, we lose no¬ 
thing by ingenious conjectures; and, if the (ireek language finds 
in following ages as able decoinpos<.rs of it as it has done in the 
tw'O oi three last centuries it «ill |>robahly htTeaficr appear still 
more indebted to its own natiic strengtb than it does at present. 
While the Lennepian i^choul considers the Greek as an aboriginal 
language, others find il;c root of it in the Hebrew or the Chaldaic, 
and others iii the Gothic and Scythian; and others are stteiiiioiis 
in the assertion that (ireek, as well as (iothic, is ullimalely bot¬ 
tomed on the Hebrew, which tliey maintain to be the primary 
language of the world. 

We will present to the reader fttc Author’s observations on xpaw 
and being connected with the subject we have just spoken of. 


‘ Every Greek vord bei;u)nii>g witli if/ springs from one of these five 
forms, ij/io), ^l/vw : dunved from one root. 1'he primary meaning 

ifi, r^o, 1 scrape, lienee they have the iioiions of attenuating, rubbing off, and 
making warm. For by semping we attenuate and make leas; by scraping wc rub 
olfiT the dustj by acr^piag we make warm,’ Vk. From thcae^verbs are otliera : 
ifmpi, if/alktf, ifro/tf, ^alpw, if/(iAA», ipotw, &C. * 1 would* translate,’ says Bl., 
* scraps 1 tbuch; ipaipu, 1 giaze or raze.’ Perhaps the best generic 

SjSjlllP these verbs is that of brushing or drawing the hand over any surface. 

is applied to drawing the band over a liarp or lyre. Fr. pp. tlf^aXuai 
the sound made by the haip or l^rc thus brushed or swept with the 
bpd y and hence psalm, psalm-othj. 
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iiu^ i6w, ifw, appear to have been variouB verbs^ derived from the 
harsh letter and expressing any thing which gives a harsh or grating sound, 
(’icero calls this letter ‘ vaslioi Iiteia,’ and believes that the * cousuetudo elegans" 
of the Latin language has exterminated it from various words. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the writer’s remarks oa the 
words (3d\\tM> and /3a0or. 

BctAActf, ^c.: It is curious to observe from whal few loots the Greeks fermed 
that pait of the language which may lx* et^lU-d their own. For tlic names which 
they gave to animals, herbs, and miueraU were geueially foreign wordi. Tlie fa¬ 
cility of formatiori was sometimes deiived from the flexibility of the form of their 
verbs. Thus the verb (or whatever w^as the ori^nul woid) admitted the 

forms fidKcot /BdAw, /SAceu, j3A^a>. And from these forms 

,S)>rar)g ^€K6py), fi6\iroy, $uA$irov, jSo^Ao/im, /SdAovor, BaXaurtoK, 

BaXBiSy BxdirrWf BXaaT4wy Bx4ir(a, iSA^rpov, fixirru, BXij^ia, BXwBphst and 

otliers. From Ako) were &fcalva»; wh. &Kcupa, tiiravfla; iLK4w, wh. dxeerTpa ; airdoi^ w'h. 
iiKo^y ojcovw. Sometimes it aio'^e from the changes in the tenses : Tims from &y(a, 
the present, w'ere* formed drywP, uypbs, dyptos., bcc, ; from fifw, the future, 

were H^ios ; fiom Enrai, the ])crf. was dicrwp. It will be manifest from 
this consideration that, by not attending to the deiivations of Greek words, we 
introduce into the Greek laugimge a vast many more native roots than that lan¬ 
guage really contains. 

BdOos. Objection will perhaps hr made to the system adopted through this 
work of forming words from pa&^sive first aoiists. But in truth it is not to be ob¬ 
jected to. In the first place, there can be no reason w hy this tense should not be 
use a In forming w’ords. 'riieii, how shall lhw0 be accounted for ? That is from 
veil), is allowed. If w'c derive it from the first aorii^l ivifOriVy the oiigin of $ in this 
svord it. manifest. So In TrAi^0u> from wAfw, BXtiOuf from BXdoSy $ can be accounted 
for fium 47r\4i6r}p^ f/SXdBTjp* 'I’liis fonr.atiou will aho account for opexflew from 
dpOpov from dpfhjVt (^KopOjxhs from 4<rKdpBT}Uy erroPepbs from i(rTd67}pj ij/aOu^^ 
pbs from iijfdBrjp, tyOes from ix^y» This last imieed may be found'd from the perf, 
pahs. iniin. But thh will nut apply to all the wonts, wldil. are mentioned. 

And imleed did it ajiply to all, there would be no need for disj)ute, whether we 
should refer such ilcrivatives to the iK ilect infinitive passive, or to the first aorist 
passive 5 it would be jierfectly iudiilcrerit. In either case the 0 would be accounted 
for. 

Mr. Valpy has worked out his derivations with much precision. 
Tiius cr^oii'cs is * for a^oii'05 from err^oa pm. of (r^4:w,^ X^erXcos is 
* from fV^erai pp. of ff^taj=^(rXt^=cxoi/ ''I/iepos is ^ fr. tpai pp. 
of ItOy 1 send. ''le/iacy 1 send or impel myself.* He has made 
attempts at original dcrivaiioa. Thus x^>r5poshe supposes to have 
meant originally a lump of dung ; ami derives it through ^^dSpos 
from perfect initidle of ArVeoi he derives from a and 

crai perfect passive of ccai, to go; and cites the line of Homer : 

b* *i/i€v alnjaiDi*, &c. 0uf\l/ he derives from Oeii>, to place^ and 
&\py the face; comparing the expression Tacitus, Falsi yvltu- 
QUE COMPOSITO ; and of Shakspeare : And frame my face 
to all occasions. We think be has made some good remarks on 
the derivations of some classes of words, as aKrirrj. ffKvros^trKvSoptaif 
(TKvBpos, (rKVfitfoi)^ (TKVPtoy ; vaXat, vaXriy TraXu/iij, vaXaiffTiff vaXafi^ 
valor, iraXuatTO/jiatf ir&Xrjy naXiy, &c. 

We follow him to his second method, that of impressing Greek 
words by derivatives. * ^tcijTrrus, I rest as on a staff. Hence 
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a sceptre, the staff of princes/ * ^k6\o\I/, a sharp point 
Hence tTKoXov^pipa, a scolopendra, for aKoXoTribpa from trK6\Q\l/,oiro§, 
and eipa. All animal whose seat or tail is composed of two sharp 
points/ ^ riaOitu, I suffer. Hence sympathy or fellow*suffering ; 
apathy, want of felluw->suffering; pathos, pathetic,^ 

nAl2, gen. iroiSbs: a boy or girl, child; a boy, 9ernii)t,^H. p<sd*agoguSt pe^ 
do-baptUt; exid pedant, which meant originally, a schoolmaster, i. e. one who has 
the care of boys : * A pedant that keeps a school i’ the church,’ Shakgp. For ira?s 
the iiiolians said vots atidwoip (as ‘ arl^s/ * arbor’ are interchanged) and wdip wh. 
peer. 

: I prick,point, goad; mark with pricks or points, as the face or arms, 
brand, afhz a stigma; mark, distinguish.—F t. pp. iernypai is stip^ma, stiffmaiize. 
Ft. a. 2, tanyov is in^stifco; and du^tinguo (for dis^tingo and this for dis-tigo, as 
* pango’ for ' pago,’) 1 distinguish. From pp. toriypat is stigmulus, for euphony 
stimulus, 

Src/xctf: I go in an order or series; I go right on, march, proceed.—Fr. a. 2. 

Xovis trrlxos, a series of verses, wb. acro-stic, 1 fence also di-s^ich, (for dis^stivh) 
hemistich. Hence Mor. derives etiquette (for cstiquettc, as * estate* fr. 'status’), 
order, ceremony. Comp, ticket. 

Sometimes the first and second'methq^s are united, and produce 
a very interesting series of connected words : 

arlfit, arlppi^ arlppis : antimony,—Fac. dcrivei it fr. (h e. fr. a. 

% tirrifiop and pp. icmppai) 1 bind close : for it has that power. An old English 
poet has used the term: ‘ Ceruse nor stibium can prevail. No art repair where age 
makes fail,’ * 

XTT^n, I make stiff, close, or thick.—Fr. pp. tarwrouh styptic. SrTy^&ris 

fr. (rr{ftiii=^ardju, otvo, I make to staiul linn, 1 stiffen, make ligid. Com]>. stiff 
and to stuff, 

: the shoulder.—Fr. djpxu pp. of tw^otoa, 1 bc<ir. Isocrates lias (pdpuy iirl 
rhv ipop 3 and Aristotle, Pcurra^cov rwy &pup. Hence omo-plate, the shoulder- 
blade. Ueiicc A'.ol. Sfpjop, wli. Lat. humor, humerus. 

The mode of deriving Novem from ’Even is curious: 'Firsts 
iriA, eneEM, as Sck-A, docEM. Then, enEem, enOVem, as vEo«, • 
nOVus. Then enovem, novem, as evtpQe, vepQe \ ipila, rixa/ Te- 
fiebrae is thus traced from hvo^os : 


Ap6ipos : hence bpotpsphs, dark ; pi. fern, bpoipepah by transpos. Sspoippal, deno^ 
phra, denobro', (as arnBo) denebra, teneOrte (as Ta'da from AaZSos). 


On the word vvp Mr. Valpy remarks: * To vvp many refer wpa- 
pU^ llos, a pyramid, from its resemblance to the ascent of fire;" 
and adds the following note: 


But Jablonski judiciously asks : ' \Viio can believe that the Egyptians would 
give a Greek name to works which were peculiar to themselves, and which were 
ms most decisive indications of t^heir glory V In regard however to such words as 
iTfaovpoK/Siilii^jFablonski rftfers to the Coptic, but which are plainly Greek, an 
observation tiuRle by himself will show that he may be deceived : ' We are autho¬ 
rised in concluding that those names arc called Egyptian which were in reality 
Greek* as tlie Greeks took the tiling intended by them from the Egyptians, and 
expressed it m suclf Greek words as answered to the Egyptia^p’ 

' obsctve a curious remark on the etymology of the French 
tage: ‘ Rire is for Ridrs from Ridere ; Plaire from Plaeere; 
frt from Dicere : and in fact the French language seems greatly 
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to consist ill this method of abolishing the middle part of a Latin 
word.’ 

On the third method we have nothing more to than that the 
passages from Greek writers seem in general well chosen; and 
that they are made very intelligible, by translations either in the 
text or in the notes. 

The author seems to have taken great pains in pointing out a 
connexion between the various meanings of the Greek prepositions. 
He has also paid much attention fo the various meanings of other 
words, as reXecii, reXos, vTrap^ci;, ffrAXoi, vXt/, ^ao/iac. He 

has dwelt a good deal on some of the most dithcult prepositions in 
composition. We desire the reader's attention, particularly, to the 
words compounded with vtto and vvip. And he has explained some 
idiomatical expressions connected with Tratr^^, rvyxaruf, \vw, 00a- 
rof, A:c. The last quotation we shall make is that from a note 
where the writer combats the notion of Hermann that the primary 
meaning of ^Oayuf is, to cease or leave off. 

1'here are so many passa^es^M'hich seem to militate against this primary sense 
su)>posed by llni., that It seems dangerous to admit it. He proposes this passage 

coiihruiHtory of has opinion : Et ^ap kp(r4vwf il>6vos ‘'Eorat yvycu(}y Sartos, ok 
pddyoiT* €T* itu &y 7 i(rKov 7 (s, Eiirip. * Non crssAnuNT ca'dcs.* But it is rather. 
You shall not any inoie Lsraei dying. He translates ^h« left 

orr to tlo it, when another Ma!> doing or \vas»goiiig u» do itBut how forced is this 
ellipsis * The meamug is : Ht’ dul it having foukstalled every one else, He did 
it before every one else. This passage from Plato is more difficult * ' But, said he, 
I givt you ieri\e and (‘ommaiid you to speak, the truth. Ovk hp ^ddpotfii, replied 
Alcihiados.* 11 m. trauKlaies it: * Xou omittam id fauere.’ The meaning is either 
iuterrogatively thus, * SImH I not do so quickly T as in the passage in the Text: 
01 thus, ‘ 1 will not an i icrr a re it (by doiftg any thing),' i. e. 1 will not do any 
thing before 1 do that or sooner Ilian 1 do that. 

We now close our remarks on ibis publication. Wc have re¬ 
ceived much gratification in peiusing it ; and we heartily recom¬ 
mend it to our readers. Yet we dare not promise the winter unqua¬ 
lified success. Wc have stated the nasoii why we think that the 
use of this work will be confined, and can but express our regret 
that sucli an unwortliv cause should check the circulation of a 
work, well adapted to simplify and to recommend the learning of the 
Greek language. One advantage attemling this publication wc will 
conclude witii ineiitioniiig, and leave it, as being our last observa¬ 
tion, fresh on the reader’s imnd r^that this work of less than 400 
pages contains the basis of the Greek language; that it contains 
within itself the means of impressing tb;it language on the memory 
by the derivations which it adduces, and by the passages from 
classical w^riters which it quotes and translates; that it may be 
taken up in a leisure hour, or oven in an idle hour, and in an idle 
posture ; and tint whoever shall have become well^rquaiiited with 
its contents^ will have thenceforward little more than the intrica¬ 
cies of coiislruciioii and the ciianges of dialects to combat and to 
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<^onquer, as he peruses tiie pa^es of those writers of ancient 
Greece wlio are u.sually read and admired. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, for 1826 . 

Sirenuin voces. H OR. 

Improbb, siste rateai^ quU te furor urgiet euudi i 
liiiprobe, vesaimni siste paruniper iter. 

Quid petis invitos contra dure lintea veiiloS| 

Et tibi noil dcxtruin sollicitare fretuiii i 

Qiios hubeant nescis scopuli, quos Scylla, labores^ 
Qiiani freinai infestis saeva Charybdis aquiM.** 

Quid petisanne Ithacof steriles itivisere finest 
Saxaque tutbatis obruta piene vadis. 

Nontie niagis gratos tribuunt hsec arva recessus^ 

Non jiiga sunt saxis hsec potiora tuisf 

Te tiia renelope, neque jaip tua forte, reducit ? 
Pulcrior hie ilia plurima Nynipha nitet. 

Hie Venus alma Papho ludit Cyproqiie reiicta, 

Nec facilcs speniit Pieris ipsa choros. 

Per latebras crebro resonat lyra coiicita pulsu 
Et quales Echo gaudet habere soni. 

Sponte sua hie violse ^ myrtiqiie et lilia circum, 

Spoiite sua cytisi, sponte rosetu vigenl. 

Nec funtes gelidi nec desuiit qiialia Nerciis 
Se jactat niediis antru tenere vadis; 

Mille licet gciiiinas, argenti pondera, conchas 
Milie coruscantes Iridis instar habent. 

Et nobis Cyani, nobis sunt mille laptlli, 

Et decorat nostras plunina gemma domos. 

Curmina nos etiam sera sub vesperis bora 
Duciiniis, et faciles tiirbu beata choros. 

Quid tibi cum sceptris ? qu*id prosunt regiia tenenti P 
Divitias rodit pallida cura comes. 

Quidve juvabit adbuc dextra ssevire cruenta i 
Succubuit Graio Troja superba jugo. 

Vanus honor, miser, est, sine lucro ilebile bellum : 
Seliicitoc prsebent fama decusque dies. 

-* • ■ ^. .— 

< Zsiprmj \tyvpv ^Bsyyovtrtv 

h “htiiAwt, 0». zii. 45. 
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Ebria Dulichias bacchetur turba per aulas; 

Praeda cadant airidis sponsa domusque procis. 

Nulla tibi hie taudern venieiiti tela resistant: 

Nulla tibi hie viise cura superstes erit. 

Grata sub hoc antro labentur tcnipora noctis, 

Laetaque erit semper, semper anioena, dies. 

Quid juvat infemas Lemuruin vidisse paludes^ 

Aut Pblegetbontcos expethsse lacus f 
Quid juvat horrendi vires latiiisse Cyclopis, 

Si patrios oner as triste cadaver agros i 
Tutus abis Rhesi domitor Trojseque subactse, 

Sufficiant faniae clara tot acta tuse. 

Sxpe etenim isetos rapuit Fortuna triumphos, 

Tristis amat versa Parca redire rota: 

Tot superata licet tibi sint discrimina belli, 

Mille tumen, posthac exsuperanda, maiient 
Sat fams& belloque datum est: nunc praemia famse, 

Partaque bellando munera, victor habe. 

Quid labor, aut quid opus grave Martis^ honorque juvabunt ? 

Plenus honor multis, Marsque, laborque, mdis* 

Contrahe, sospes adhuc, cursiTs^ sic pace beata. 

Sic poteris Musa, sic et Atiiorc, frui. 

At nec abesse putes quod taedia longa dierum 
Auferat: invenies et quod inermis agas. 

Aptius hie miles posito certaniine Martis 
Tractet AcidalisR mollia tela Dea^. 

Aptius imbelli citharse fera classica cedant, 

Luctisonam superet mollis avena tubam* 

Musa duces cithara partosque aefernat honores, 

Musa etiam quales dat Cytharea niodos ; 

Quantula, si Phoebum tollas, data gloria Marti est. 

Quid, nisi laudetur carmine, miles erit ? 

Siste igitur celerem, dum te sinit aura, carinam ; 

Hei niihi quod votis ilia sit aptatuis ! 

Quid loquor f anne minax saxis quod defluat humor 
£t faveat velis aura secunda, queror ? 

Quid loquor t —I demens proiiis per marmora remis, 

I pete festina damna necemque fuga. 

Mox fera surget bj^ems, late mox ingruet alto 
Unda procellosis imperiosa minis.— 

Mox pnec^ns Boreas aut acrior infremet Eurus: 

Nunc etikxi infaustas dant tibi signa grues. 

Scilicet et Syrtea et nigra Ceraunia notces 
Quseque secant medium plurima saxa fretum. 
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Certus es ire tamen nostrasque relinquere scdes—- 
l^pete vesanas mox periturus aquas. 

Tandem ctenim nosces mediis submersus in undis 
1 in probe Sirenum quid gravis ira ferat. 


Par fuit his atas et amor. 

In CO LA deserli gressus refer, atque precanti 
Dux niihi noctivagse sis, bone amice, vise; 

Dirigc qua lanipas solatia luce benigna r 
Pra*bet, et hospitii nuinera grata sui. 

Solus eniin tristisque puer descrta peragro 
.d£gre membra tralicns deliciente pede; 

Qua spatiis circum immensis porrecta patescunt 
Me visa aitgeri progrediente loca. 

‘^llllerius ne perge,” ‘‘jam mittc vagari, 

Teque iterurn noctis credere, amice, dobs. 

Duce traliit species certa in discrimina fati, 

Ah nimium nescis quo malehda trahat. 

Hie iiiopi domus, hie reqiii/::s datiir usque vaganti 
Parvaque quantumvis dona libente manu. 

rirgo siste pedes, culigitiis imminet bora, 

Sume Iibeiis quicqiiid parviila cella tenet. 

Hie modicum penus et juiiei de vimine lectiim, 
Hic fausta^que pieces, Iiic vA anianda quies. 

Non pecudes nostro mctuiint dc viiiiiere lethutn, 
Securain carpnnt pascua ad alma viaui; 

Accipieiis in me curum nientomque beiiignam 
Ipsam illis docuit siippeditare Deus. 

Grainineo assuetus semper de vertice iiiontis 
Carpere jucuiidas inuocuas()uc dapes; 

Peru frequens herbis, sylvestris copia fruguni; 
Haustusque e vivo fonte ministrat aqua. 

Flecie gradum sodes, curas hic niittere inancs 
Ne pigeat, tibi fert irrita cura malum. 

Parva hurnanarum nobis penuria rerum, 

Poscitnus in terris pauca, nec ilia diu.’* 

Ros velut e coelo oircum pia verba sonabant. 
Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 

Devia per latebras sylvestres semita duxit, 

Ahdjta sub datnis qua casa sola fuit: 

Gasperhic semper cepit solamina luctus/ 
Perfugium hic noctis dum silet hora vagans. 

Divitias sedenim nullas sub tegmine culmua, 
Queis dominus metuens invigilaret, babel. 
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Panditur ostioluai valido minus objice clausunij 
Accipit et parvum sub penetrate viros. 

Jamque sibi sumit placidse cum dona (piietis 
Vespere sub serufessa labore maims, 

Advena solameti quod sumcret aiixius hospes 
Largius assueto pouere ligna foco; 

Herbosasque dapes humili dispergcre mensa, 

Fabella iioctis t^edia loifga levaiis. 

11 ic felis circum iudit de more jucoso, 

Dumque fiaco grilliiSi ligna sotiora crepant. 

Hospitis at luctuni iie quid cohiberc valeret, 

Corde sedet dolor, et roie inadere geiise. 

Aspicit ipse sencx curaruni surgere ductus, 

Dixit et ** unde tibi causa doloris adest i 
Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aulis, 

Tsedia aniiciliae, tsedia ainoris liabens i 
Heu ! fortuna, puer, levia affert gaudia secum, 
file tamen levior qiii levia ista petit. 

Nam quid amicitia est? vanumqiie et inutile nomen— 
Datque sopoiato gaudia parva inalo. 

Larva sequens, cum sint felu ia tempora, dites, 
Tempora sin fuerint nubila, larva fugit. 

Sed levius vel iioiiicii amor—res disslta terris, 

Abdita ni gremio, fida columba, tuo. 

Siste graves luctus ; nmtabile foeiniiia,’^ dixit, 

Sptrne genus"'—prodit pliiriiiius ore rubor. 
Miratur Veneres alias se paiidere cerneus, 

Per matutinuiii ecu color ire polutn. 

Territat ipse pudor, pectus tiiniidinuque vicissini, 
Explicat iilecebras fassa puella suas. 

Parce peregrinse, misera;/' inqiiit, parce puellx, 
Qu'ie male virtutis tecta tuique subit. 

Ah ! miserere mei cui non nisi crimen amoris, 

Cui quaBsita quies, quam tamen usque fugit. 

Vixit dives opum geuitor prope flumina Tyni, 

Et mihi dives, enim s^es ego sola fui« 

Miilta procum manus a patris abreptura lacertis 
Sensit vel nimium finxit amoria onus. * 

Turba tulit largas dotes venalis in boras, 

Edvinus hos inter, sed neque dictus amor, 

Veste humili indutus non rem jactavit opimani, 

PulcL '‘a tamen virtus dignaque amore meo. 

Germen adbuc turgen, cceli roresve seretii. 

Non tantum quant ni mens sua labe cat cut. 
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Mobilis at decor est rorique et floribus ipsis, 

Heu J decor idem ilii, mobilitasque mihi. 

Importuiia dolos etenim exercere solebam, 
Quaiiquam amor ardebat, vulnere laeta suo^ 

Dum tandem fastu turpi devictus abivit 
Desertum quxrens, spcs ubi sola mori. 

At dolor usque mens, luet et mea crimina lethum, 
Emoriarquc premens, qtiam moribundus, humum. 

Sola ibi nicesta cadam fati cum veuerit bora, 

Utque ego mors illt, sic erit ille mihi.” 

** Fata vetent,” inquit, pectusque amplexus anbelum, 
Vertitur ilia timens—Kdvinus ipse tenet. 

Lumina flecte,” iterat, coram, carissima, amator 
in gremium V'^eneris redditus inque tuuip. 

Sic curac oblitus te solatn semper aniabo, 

Te neque divellet vis ininiica mibi. 

Sic coeanius,” ait, “ beiiefido in fuodcre, pectus 
Quique tuum gemitus rumpit, et ipse ineura 


CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS, FOR 1826 . 

FIRST MORNINO. 


ADDISON. 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

SapfhO' the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as white as 
snow.— down to —but that she was changed into a swan as she 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air under that shape. 

THEOCRITUS, Idyll, xvi. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

QUERITUR POETA QUOD MUSAE NEOLECTiE JACEANT, NULIIS 

PRyEMIIS ORNATAE. 

•*' rfs Vap TMv'owoVoi yXxtvHetv vamatv wr a£. — i^wn to^ 
sxrirarepm wsvieiv axrq/xom xakicov. 
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FIRST EVENING. 

CICERO. Broths. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Sed de ^1. Calidio—'doivn si opus erat, defuit. 

TACITUS. Hist. 1.38. 

■ 

To be tramlated into English Prose. 

Aperire deinde ^I'lnamentanum —down to —non interfuit occi- 
dentium^ quid diceret. 


SECOND MORNING. 

PLATONIS PiliEDRUS, p. 258. 

Tramhile the following passage into Englhh. 

*PAL Tlvoc fjih o5v evftca xav ri; cSc utt&Iv ^cur,y otW* ^ twv toiow- 
Twv yjSoviv EV£X5e ;—down to — ttoXXwv Sjj ouv^ycev Xsxriov n xu) oi 
xuiev^r^riovjv 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Wliat is the topic of Plato’s Pljitdrus i What others 
among his dialogues aie on a kindred subject ? How do they 
differ from it, cither in the principle or the mode of treatment ? 

2 . Could the foiegoing fable have been introduced into any 
other of Plato’s dialogues? W hat is ilie scene of the Phsedrus? 
and what remaiks arc called forth by it, illustrating the character 
of Socrates ? 

3. What was the tsttiJ, and how many species of it were 

there ? Translate ev ts Toig fj^ixpol; xsil h to!; fjbryaXoig ol 

fx$y Sipp^j/tsvoi glo’l TO u 9 ro?a?|X 5 t, o* aSovTJ^’ ol 6 *’ a 6 i«/p£T 0 i, ol oux 
^ovT£^. KctXoucri §£ rov§ fih jxeyaXou^ xa] aSovraj TOU 9 3f 

fwxpouj TffTTiyoyia. (Aristot. dc Anitii. V. 24.) Quote any 
passages from the Greek poets* showing the love the Greeks 
bad for the song of the remf. • 

4 . Explain the expressions oXlyoo 7ra<rett,lhe formation 

of fietTYiiJi^glu and iyi^xoas, quoting similar forms ;*the formation 
and use of uTTa* Under what ionns are hexx and euv used in 
the various dialects ? Show why Socrates first says e\ i^oisv, and 
afterwards eav^ 6 g«i(ri- Explain the difference,, between 
<r^a$, and aurot^, the signification of Tuyp^avco with or without a 
participle, and the use of Xav9xvso with a participle, illustrating it 
by similar idioms. 
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5* Point out the manner in wiiicii Plato plays upon the nutnes 
of the Muses he mentions. Continue the sentence, carrying it 
on through the rest of the sisterhood 

THE FRIEND, Vol. iii. p. 

Translate the following passage into Attic Greek of the nge 

of i^Jato- 

Youth has its own wealth and iiidcpeiideiice ;— dovtm to- 
the circumstances have not been in an unconiniou degree unfa¬ 
vorable. 


SECOND EVENING. 

HOMERI Odyss. JE. 3bS—43.5. 

To be translated into English Prosei 

''Evict Ivao v6xTot$9 6yo 8' vjfiuTa, x'jjxari TDjyM—rfoitvi to- 
otSa yag, oig fji.ot d8fii8u(rTai xXorog "Evvotfiyuiog, 

^SCHYL. Choeph. o\()—2:)7- 

To be translated ihto English Prose^ 

OP, Avtov jxh ovv ogeoiTot Suc/xaflei^ gjtts*— down to — 
So/xov, SoXGUvra xiprot vvv TtsitTcuximu 


TIIIKD ,MORNING. 

EUNUCHI. Actus n. Scenu 2. 



be translated into Greek lamhk Trimeters. 


GNATFIO. VARMKNO. 

Gn. Dii iiiimortaJes ! homini homo quid pra^stat i— down to^- 
Par. Scitum hercle hominem ! hie homines prorsumex stultis 
insanos facit. 


THIRD EVENING. 

ARISTOT. Rhetor, ii. 12. 

Translate into English. 

01 jM.fV ouv veoi T« rfir^ fJclv l?ri9e>/x»}riX0G xaj oloi Troteiv, cLv av ijri- 
—down to — yap iirgaTrs^^ta TreTraiStu/Jtevi) S/3ptg eori, 
To ptey ouv tcov vim toioOtov ^dog Itruv, 

^ * QUESTIONS. 

1. What IS the scheme of Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric? 
and how does it lead him to introduce the foregoing character 
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of young men ? What other work did he compose on the same 
subject ? is it extant ? Enumerate the various treatises of Cicero 
on similar topics, and point out bow far they resemble or differ 
from Aristotle’s Khetoric, 

2 . Quote or refer to any passages in the Greek poets or his¬ 

torians illuslrativc of tlie characteristics here assigned to youth 
by Aristotle. Are lliere any similar features in Hoi ace’s por¬ 
traiture ? * 

3. Explain the logical connexion of the sentence na) fiaXXov 
aipovyroti—rov xsiMD, 

4. What were to IJiTTUKou, to Xthwvsiov r Of what cities were 
th< se men natives ? and what is recoided of each i 

5. What is the force of adjectives in ixog r Distinguish be¬ 
tween 6^6Qv[iog, and What is the usage with 

regard to th(^ augment in verbs beginning w'ith oi, such as oUoao ; 
what in compound verbs i Exemplify it in theaorists of airorvy^ 
^uveo and uyoivaxTecti,^ Are there any remarkable anomalies? 
What is the etymology and primitive meaning of ayavoLxriaDf 
d^lxopog, eirpuTTcKog ? Translate and explain fjLtj ioKcoQ^g gilrgaarg- 
Koig xbp^sa<ri (Pind. Pylh, i. 173.)? cttco/xuAXcov xoltu Ttjv ayo- 
puv Tpt^oXsxTgdneXiX, (Arisloph. INub. 1003.); Alo’^gorrig ie 
ovo/M-a^eerfloj ev ipLiv, xal /xoogoXoyfa, ^ eir^aTreXia, rd ovx ayfjxovra. 
(D. Paul. Ephes. V.4.) Is the meaning of eirguniXog in these pas¬ 
sages the same as in Aristotle ? if not, mention any other words 
of \vhich the acceptation is siniihirly ambiguous. In what 
cases do two negatives strengthen, in what destroy, each other? 
State the principle that prevails with regard to the accent of 
compound w^ords, and illustrate it by instances fiom the fore¬ 
going passage* 

HEROD. VI. 128 - 9 . 

Tramlate into UnfilUh* 

o 

‘AirtxoiJkimv 8e ra>v /Jt-vrjrrijpwv eg t^v wpotigrj/isniv i}p,egyiv,—down 
to — ’Atto toutoo /Aey touto oivojJLul^eTeti. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what manner does Herodotus connect The marriage of 
Agarista with the chain of his narrative ? Are any other anec¬ 
dotes about that marriage recorded ? Who among its offspring 
er descendan](8 acted any, and what, conspicuous part in Grecian 
story f ? 

3. Who were the Cypselidte? that Hippociides should be 
preferred on account of his descent from them. 
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S. What is the common distinction in the use of the imper¬ 
fect and aorist indicative ? Does lierodotus ever neglect this 
distinction ? Are there any instances of such neglect in the fore¬ 
going passage? What is the Homeric practice in this respect ? 
By what general principle of language are these anomaijes to be 
explained ? 

4. What is the difference betw'een Attic and Ionic Greek in 
the use of the aspirate ? What is the Homeric practice ? Do 
you know of any similar phenomena in other languages? 

5. Enumerate, deduce^ and exeuiplify,. the various meanings 

of xariyfty, xpiveiv, What is the Homeric substitute for 

the last? Explain ujro^eucy, (rt;v£(rT») 3 , Translate rug 

ipyyirBig rug rcuv eu TrgaTioWwv, ovtcov £5 [xsTplwv uvrwv vpog rug 
ijSovug, opdoig olp^u xa\ p^ovrixcog cuvof/^urev, oVrig ttot' ijv, xaJ xuru 
Xoyow atJraij Sg/jLgycj ovopLu ^vtuTuo-uig, EjitjUL^Xs/ac Irwipiurs, xal tvo 
dri rwy og^rjrscov tcSv xaAav elSij xurE<rTri(ruro^ to [lev irvp^- 

£g cJf>r;wxoy (Pluto L^og. vii. J8. p, 81(k) 

To what kinds of poetry were tlie sfLfjLskslu, the o '/ xivvk , and the 
xdplu^f appropriated ? 

ti. UVansiate the passage betwjeen wg £a aTro SgiTTvow eysvero and 
irsveixai into Attic Greek, 

7 . Joxel (Ao) ^Hpohorog elnslv uv, i^op^oufjievog r^v u?,^6eiay, oi 
fpoyrtg ’HpoSdrcp, Whose words are these ? and on what arc they 
founds ? 


FOURTH MORNMNG. 

MILTON. Para Disc J.ost, vii. 313. 

To be translated into Latin Terse. 

He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then— dt)zcn to 
—So even and morn recorded the third day. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

HORA7\ Lib. II. Epist. ii. 

To he translated into English Prose, 

At quilegitimum ciipiet fecisse poema,— down to — 

Aut ctiam .suprSi nuunnoruin ntilhbus emtum. * 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What derivation of the word Vesta? By whom w'as 
a temjple 6rst built to^this goddess in Rome ? Wnat objects of 
peculiar interest and veneration did it contain ? 

£• Htustrate'tts many of the*expiession.s, as you can, between 
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lines 109 and 126, by quotations from other parts of Horace's 
works. 

S. ** N unc Satyrum nunc agrestem Cyclopa movetur." Give 
the exact construction of this line. In some editions the word 
Satyrum is spelled Satirum : why cannot this be allowed f 

4. ** Kt demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error." The 
reading of pretium for per vim has been lately adopted and re¬ 
ceived into the text. How would you then translate the line, and 
what is your opinion of the alteration f 

5 . Give the derivation of the words * delirus,’ * lagena,’ * lym¬ 
phs,’ * mancipo,' ‘ Cyclops,’ * vetustas,’ * tragoedus.’ 

6 . — ■ qnod quis libra mercatiis et u're est. 

- ■ treccntis 
nummornin millibus emtum. 

To what different states of the metallic currency at Borne do 
the preceding sentences refer i What is the exact sum denoted 
by the latter, in Knglislt money ? 

LUCUET. Lib. II. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Prsterea, genus humanuni, mutaeque natantes— down to — 
Usque adeo quiddam proprium, notumque requirit. 


PASSAGE IN TACITUS. 


A QUESTION having lately been raised as to the genuineness 
of the celebrated passage relating to Jesus Christ in the fifteenth 
book of the Annals of Tacitus, perhaps the following infor¬ 
mation may be interesting to some of your readers respecting 
his manuscripts. It was with a particular view to the genuine¬ 
ness of that passage that, when last in Italy, I sought for them. 
1 do not pretend to skill in manuscripts; but, after a very careful 
examination, 1 discovered nothing on the face ofithem to excite 
suspicion. 1 found only one manuscript in the Vatican, and that 
1 think undoubtedly a modem copy. But in the Laurentian 
library at Florence, I found several copies more ancient. The 
following is a description of them given me hy the Librarian 
Signor Del Fuha. 

G. HIGGINS. 
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Literary Initlligence. 

Libri quinqiie Historice ab excessu Divi Augnsti exem¬ 
plar aiitiquissimiim, in Germania iuventum^ ac Leoiii x. Pont. 
Max. oblatuQi. Codex ssec. x. 

— Fragnientum Aiinaliuui ab excessu Divi Augustin a libro 
X. usque ad totum hbrum xvi. Codex Stec. xv. 

— Aliud exemplar coiilinens bi&torias, ab excessu Divi Au¬ 
gustin a libro XI. usque ad totum xxi. Codex saec. xv. 

— Aliud exemplar contiiiens historius^ ab excessu Divi 
Augustin a libro xi. usque ad totum xxi. ut supra. Codex per- 
vetiistus 82ec. xi. iiteris Longobardicis exaratus. 

— Aliud exemplar histonaiuin ab excessu Divi Augusti, a 
libro xi. usque ad libruui xviii. inclusive. Codex siec. xv. 

— Kjusdeni de Origineac Situ Gerinaiiiaj liber. Codex siec. 

XV. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LATKLY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics^ Nos. LXXXV. to 
LXXXVIII., containing Huetonius and Plinitts (Senior). Pr. 
1/. Is. per No.—Large paper, double. Pieseiit Subscription, 
983.^ 

As it may not be convenient iv new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will acet/mmodate such by deliver¬ 
ing one or two bark Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
—Stephens’ Grilek Thesaurus may be subsenbed for on the same 

terms. 

Stephens^ Greek Thesaurus, No XXXVIII. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some deceased 
Subscribers may still be bad at 1/. on. Small, and 6d, 

Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 1/. 7^. 
Small, and 165. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
price at vtbich they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXXVIll. 
contain above 15,000 words o^nitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, l^arge and Small paper, 108G. The copies printed 
are strictly litpited to the iiumber of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copibs that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of the Index, 
or 275 . will be charged for each No. in suspense: Large paper, 
double. * ^ 

Hora Sabhaticai or, an attempt to correct certain supersti¬ 
tious and vulgar errors respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
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Mr. Mitchdl, the Traoslator of the Gratniuaiical Parallel of 
the Classic aud Modern Creek Languages^ reviewed in our 
Journal^ volume thirty-one, is occupied on a Work^ which 
might be truly valuable, if Greece should consummate her in« 
dependence; entitled ^ the UcUenist and Traveller*^ Lexicon / 
to combine the Languages of i^ncient and Modern Greece* It 
is not his intention by this, to confound the Languages : they 
will be held distinct. Words arfd phrases purely flellenic will 
have no distiuguishing mark—those common to both Languages 
will have a double oross—and those purely modern a single one. 
Mofcover, those conupted or modern, will be traced to their 
primitive signs, if of Hellenic origin, the mutations by which 
the modern terms have been attained will be shovi'n ; if derived 
from modern Languages, they will be referred to their primitives 
respectively iii those Languages. Mr. Mitchell has, moreover, 
ready for the press, a Translation of Darvan s Grammar of the 
Modern Greek, of 440 jwges; referring, under every rule, to the 
classic Language; comparing the Grammar progressively, 
containing an Alphabetic l^ist of the Corrupted Words, and 
Idiomatic Kxpressions of the Modern Tongue. This Work will 
be most valuable to such as wish to be thoroughly initiated 
into the existing 1/anguage of Greece. 

A Vocabulary, on the plan of one highly celebrated the 
buiiglisli and Ltench Languages ; of the French, Italian, Mo¬ 
dem Greek, and Russian. 

A Vocabulary on the same plan, English, Latin, Ancient 
and Modem Greek. 

A Collection of Dialogues or Conversations in English, Ita¬ 
lian, French, and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Commercial Letters, in the same Languages. 
The Flowers of Virtue, in English, FVench, Italian, and Greek. 
Two inghly sentimental and humorous pieces, in Modem Greek 
and English, page for page, originally from the German of Kot^ 
zebue : rendered into Greek by«a Native; and into English by 
the above "JVanslalor. The free and easy language of Comedy 
is perhaps the most appropriate for eliciting the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of a language. 

The Lyric Pieces of Chrystopoulo, styled the Modern Ana¬ 
creon ; his Language paraphrased, as far as possible, in English 
metre, abiding ^»y the sense of tlic original^ 

The whole of the above are intended to be published by sub- 
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scriptioo, and he will bestow liis earliest attention to sitch as 
appear to be most likely to meet with encouragement. 

Of the Lexicon he has completed twelve pages as a speci¬ 
men, which may be seen at Messrs. Black and Young, as well 
as the critiques, that have appeared in the several reviews on 
the Grammatical Parallel. 

The learned Michael Pauggini, one of the most illustrious 
bibUopolists of Europe, has discovered several lost fragments of 
die Latin historian and poet, Florus, in a convent which had 
long been deserted. 

A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. T. Boys. 
8vo. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for the use uf Students in 
the Universities. By the Rev. J. 11. Major, B.A. of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. , 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes, and a Voca¬ 
bulary of the Roman Magistrates and Laws, &c. &c. For the 
use of Students. By Richard Garde, A.B., of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple. 1 vol. 18mo. 4s. boards.' 

The Book of Churches and Sects; or the Opinions of all 
denominations of Christians, differing from the Church of Eng¬ 
land, traced to their source by an Exposition of the various 
Translations and Interpretations of the Sacred Writings: to 
which is added a brief Refutation of Unitarianism, and an ar¬ 
rangement of Texts in support of the Tenets of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. T. C. Boone. 8vo. 182G. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for being a Christian* 
By T. H. Horne, M.A. Seventh Edition, corrected and en- 
laiged. 12mo.'1826. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher; in¬ 
cluding the celebrated Correspondence on the Christian Reli¬ 
gion, with J. C. Lavaler, Minister of Zurich. By M. Samuels. 
8vo. 1825. 

Epigrammatac Purjoribus Greece Antbologiae Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotatiouibus Jacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum instruxit; 
8b8s subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scripturum Cbronologicam 
adjunxit J. Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 1825. 

Essay op the Manner of Teaching Langua/es; or, an Ana¬ 
lytical, Comparative, and Demonstrative Mode of Tuition pro- 
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posed; in i/iliich Ocular and Mechanical Demonstration is 
introduced^ in order to assist the memory, facilitate the under** 
standing of the Uiiles, improve the mind of the Student, and 
produce a speedy and peniianent knowlege of Languages* By 
C. Le Vert, Teacher of Languages. 8vo. pp. 49- 1826. Lon¬ 
don. 

Hermes Fhilohgus; or an Inquiry into the causes of differ¬ 
ence between the Greek and Latin Syntax ; containing a Disser¬ 
tation on the Origin of these Languages. By Francis Adams, 
A.M. Surgeon. 

P. Virgilii Bucolica; containing an Ordo and Interlineal 
Translation accompanying the Text; a Treatise on Latin Ver¬ 
sification ; and references to a scanning table, exhibiting, on mu¬ 
sical priiicipPes, every variety of Hexameter Verse. With an 
Explanatory Index; intended as an introduction to the reading 
of the Latin Poets. B>Di\ P. A. Nuttall, Editor of Stirling’s 
Juvenal interlincally translated. 12tno. 1826. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Coulents of the Journal des Savans for October, 1825. 

1. Hisioire de Rent Anjou^ Roi de Naples^ Hue de Lorraine^ 
ti Comte de Province. By M. le Vicomte F. de Villeneuve-Bar- 
geroon. [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Forschungen im (Jebieie der MIteren, retigiieseUt politischen 
und litlereerischen Bildungegeschichte der voelker MitteUAsiens^ 
vorzuglich der Mongohn und Itbeier; von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 
Researches respecting the ancient history of the culture of the 
people of central Asia, particularly that of the Mongols and 
Tibetans, under the triple point of view, religion, politics, litera¬ 
ture. By I. J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1824. 

Bekuehtung und Widerlcgmig, der Forschungen iiber die Ge- 
schichte der Miltcl-Asiatischen voeJker des Herrn I. J. Schmidt 
in St. Petershurgh ; Ton J. Klaproth. EKamination and refuta¬ 
tion of the Researches of M. I. J. Schmidt of St. Petershurgh, re¬ 
specting the people of central Asia. By J. Klaproth. Paris, 1824. 
[The Baron Silvestre de Sacy,] 

3. Elemens di la Grammaire Japonaise. By Father Rodriguez, 
translated from the Portuguese, frqm or out of the MSS. in the 
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King^*s library at Paris, and carefully collated with the grammar 
published by the same author at Nagasaki, in 1604, by M, C. 
Landresse, member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, preceded by 
an explanation of the formation of Japonese syllables, a work pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Paris* [Abel Remusat.] 

4. Traiti Hhnentaire de Miniralogie. By T. S. Beudant, sub¬ 
director of the Royal Cabinet of mineralogy, professor of minera¬ 
logy at the Faculty of Sciences of the Royal Academy of Paris, 
[Chevreul,] 

5. Das Erbrechi inweltgeschichtlichcr Enttvickelung tine Ab~ 
handlung der Vniversairechtsgeschichte, 8^c.; that is to say, a 
General History of the Right of Inheritance; a treatise which forms 
a part of an Universal History of Jurisprudence. [Hase.] 


For November, ^ 

L An Account of Experiments made (o deitwiine the figure of 
the Earthy by the vibrations of the pendulum of secondsy in various 
latitudes; to which is added, Rcsearehes on divers other scientific 
objects, by Edward Sabine, Captain of Artillery, rnembcT of the 
Royal Society of London, &c, .'Published by the Board of Longi¬ 
tude of Great Britain. [M. Biot.] 

2. Resiilution des deux frontons du temple de Minerve d 
Athenes. Restitution of the two pediments of the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva at Athens; or a dissertation, to serve ns an explanation of 
the subjects which sculpture had there represented, as well as the 
refutation of the opinion of ancient travellers and some modern 
critics, respecting the subject of the occidental pediment, and on 
the anterior face of the temple, with 3 plates. [Letronue.] 


3. Histoire de la Itgislaiion, By the Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president of the Chamber of Peers, and member of the Institute, of 
French Academy, and Academy of Inscriptions, &c.&c. dth, 6th, 
and 7tb vola. 


4. Article No, 2. of the preceding month continued, 2d article. 

[The Baron de Sacy.] • 

5, Tableau des Meeurs Frangaists aux terns de la Chevaltrie; a 

Representation of lhe«Manuers of the French during the age of 
Chivalry; extracted from the romance of Sir Ralph, and of the 
beautiful Ermeline; done into modern French, and accompanied 
with not/».s on the general and particular wars, on the relation of 
tb^irreat vassals with the king, &c. By L, C. P.,V. Paris, 4 vols. 
84 ‘m. dauuoii.] ^ ^ ^ 
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6. Trantactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland* (2d article.) [M. Abel R^mnsat.] 

/ 

For December, 

to 

1. Histoire des Fran^ais^ par M, /. C. L. Simonde de Sis* 
mondij toines 7, 8, et 9. Paris. [Daunou.] 

2. Article No, A. of the preceding month continued and,con¬ 
cluded. [S. de Sacy.] 

3. Platokis ^niLEBxys—Recensuit, prolegomenis et com- 
mentariis illn^travit Godofredus Stalbaum; accesseruntOlym- 
pioduri scholia in Philebum, nunc priiaunn edita. Lipsiec. (2d ar¬ 
ticle.) [V. Cousin.] 

4. Discours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe^ et sur les 
ebangemens qu^'elles ont produits dans h Regne Animal; Discourse 
on the Revolutions that Ivive happened on the Surface of the Earthy 
and cf the Changes produced by them in the Animal Kingdom; 
par M. le Karon G. Cuvier, commandcur de la legion d’honneur, 
See, &c, 3inc edition Fran^aise. Paris. [J. P. Abel Remusat.} 

5. IcoNOORAPiiiE ANCiETTBE, Oil Rccueil dcs portraits authen- 
tiqves des Empereurs, RoiSj et ITommes Illustres de TAntiquite ,— 
Ancient Iconography, Ixjing a Collection of authentic portraits of ' 
Emperors, Kings, and Illustrious Men of Antiquity. Iconographie 
Romaine, tome 2. par le Chcvalier^A/ung’csr, membre de Tlnstitut 
Royal de France, avec cette epigraphe: ** Magnorum virorum 
imagines incitamenta antmt.” (2d article.) [M. liCtronne.] 




SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS- 

Notes sur la Mi/thologie^ or historical interpretations, extracted 
from the fable of the Greeks during the heroic ages, by Le Riche. 
Paris, 1825, 12ino. with a map.—These notes tend to prove that 
the ancient mythology is nothing;but the emblematical history of 
the civilisation of the Greeks ; ^at Saturn represents events in 
general; Herculesy things; Ttfan, the priests; Jupiter^ the war¬ 
riors ; Vulcan^ the laborers, &c. Finally,^that the poetic history 
is but a series of abstractions personified. 

Osservazioni sul Basso-rilievo Fenico-Egizioj ehe si conserva in 
Carpentrasso^ ChseiTations on the Phoenician-l^yptian Basso^ 
relievo^ preservecT at Carpentras. By Michael Angdo Lanci, Inter¬ 
preter of Oriental Languages at the Library of the Vatican, in 4to# 
Rome, 1825. 

VOL. XXXIII. CLJl. NO. LXV. N 
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(S^Btomathia Syriaca, sive 8* Ephre&mi Carmioa selecta^ cum 
notis criticis^ pbilologicis, higtoricis, et glossario locupletissimo; 
auct. Aug. Hahn et Fr. Seiffert. Lipsioe, 1825, apud Vogel, in 
8vo* 


De MetriB carminum Ardbicorum^ liiri duo^ cum appendice 
emendationum in varios poetaa, Aut. Geo. Hem. Ang. Ewold. 
Brunsvigm, 1825, 8vo. < 

Dictionnaire Gi ographique Universeh 8 vols, 8vo. The first 
two vols. of this work are just published, price 7 francs each. 

Histoire dela Legislation, par M. le Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president of the Chamber of Peers, &c. &c. 5th, Gth, and 7th 
vols.—^The first four vols. of this work contain the history of the 
legislation of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Jews. In the three vols. now published, the author treats of the 
legislation of the Cretans, the I^acedemonians, and the Athenians : 
—what is said in this work respecting the dViminal passions of the 
Cretans is similar to what is practised at this day in Muhamme- 
dan countries, particularly in Mauritania and at Algiers. 

Mantire tout-A-fait nouvelle dmscigner et d'fludier la Langue 
Latine, An entire new plan of learning the Latin language; or 
an exposition of a preparatory method of teaching that language, 
practised with success during 20 years, by M. Cbompre, formerly 
schoolmaster and professor. Paris, 8vo. Pr. 1 ir. 

On a Punic Inscription recently discovered in digging among 
the ruins of Carthage, by Dr. Fred. Munter. 


This inscription, sent to Dr. Munter by the Danish consul-ge¬ 
neral at Tunis, is the sixth that has been discovered of late among 
the ruins of Carthage ; the first five have been found by the Dutch 
Major Humbert, and published in Holland. The sixth, of which 
Dr. Munter gives the facsimile, is only ten inches in length: the 
letters of this inscription are very clear and regular, and very 
much resemble the characters of the legends on the coins pub¬ 
lished by Pellerin and Perez Bayer. Dr. Munter translates them 
thus: Sepii^um Bathbce jilid Chamlothi, Jilii Abdeschmun, 
JiliiEschirmn-Jitten,JiliiBarjahreb> As the stone was discovered 
on the site of the villagacf Malga, in the environs of the ruins of 
the temple of AstarU, it is possible that Bathba, whose tomb it 
designates, might have been priestess of this temple, though the 
does pot contmn the word priestess ; it is therefore re- 
only for the Carthaginian proper namfS which it men* 



mb discovered at Valogne. An inhabitant of Valogne direct- 
4ng the laborers at the bottom of his garden to make a well, they 
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perceived a long stone, which appeared to be fashioned: it was a 
sarcophagus which they could not extract entire, without much 
difficulty, it had suffered so much from the effects of humidity. 
When opened, a great part of the skeleton which it contained fell 
into dissolution. A piece of silver of the size of a French sou, placed 
in the mouth of the corpse, according to the custom of the Pa¬ 
gans, gave reason to think that these human remains were those 
of a Roman warrior, a companion of Cmsar, at the conquest of 
Gaul; for, on one side of the medal were the words, Imp.y 
and on the other, r/j:. Gal. At the foot of the skeleton was found a 
case of silver, twelve inches long by eight broad. It contained 150 
medals, of which 40 were of brass, similar to French copper pieces 
of two sous; 95 in silver, similar to the French two franc pieces; 
and 15 in gold, similar to their five franc pieces, and representing 
the effigies of Caesar, Pompey, Mitliridates, Cleopatra, Pharnaces, 
Wicomedes, Perpenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spartacus, Sylla, Anni- 
bal, Asdrubal, Scipio Africanus, and Pliilip of Macedon. It is 
sixty years since Romiit monumcnis were discovered at Valogne. 
These discoveries tend to confirm the opinion, that Valogne suc¬ 
ceeded the ancient Cuociatonum, the capital of the people 
UnelUy near which Ctesar had a camp, and of which he speaks in 
his Commentaries. ^ 

On the position of the ancient town of Tanais- Extract of a 
letter addressed to M. de Blarambcrg, by M. Sternpkofsky.— 
Saratof, 1st February, 1824, 

The Greeks of Miletus, having once penetrated to the Black Sea, 
built a great number of commercial towns on the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
phorus. After having consolidated their power in these countries, 
they took possession of the entrance of the Tanats, now called the 
DoUy where they founded another town, which they called Tanais^ 
from the name of the river itstdf. The epocha of its foundation is 
unknown, but it is ascertained that it afterwards became one of 
the richest emporiums of the commerce of the Greeks with the 
surrounding barbarous nations. The Greeks who resorted hither 
through the Bosphorus, and by the Pains Meotides^ brought wine, 
cloths, and various merchandisejtfor which the Nomadic Scythi¬ 
ans gave them in exchange slaves, furs, skins, and salted fish, 
&c. According to Strabo, this town must have enjoyed in some 
measure a government independent of kingdom of the Bos¬ 
phorus. In the 11th book of his Geography, this writer positively 
says that the inhabitants of the M^otides generally depended, 
partly on the sovereigns of the town of Tanais, and partly on those 
of the Bosphoru^. He thus expresses hitnself in another passage: 

Many kings of the Bosphorus, and among them Pharnaces, 
Assander, and Polcmon, who mounted the throne fourteen years 
before Jesus Christ, and laid waste (e^eirof^Btfoey) the town of Tanais^ 
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'V^ose inbabit&nts by tbeir restless and seditions temper' had 
irritated him/' But it is very probable that PolemoA did not 
altogether destroy it, as is generally supposed, according to 
Strabo, for in another place the same author speaks of Tanais as 
being the most considerable commercial place of that period, after 
Panticapeum.' Notwithstanding all which, Pliny mentions it as a 
town no longer existing in his days. i Here end the notions 
which have been transmitted to us respecting this town by the 
ancient writers. Latterly the Venetians possessed on the Don an 
emporium of commerce named Tana, and which they established 
in precisely the same situation where the ancient Greek town 
stood, from whence they carried on a very extensive commerce 
with India and Persia, by the Caspian Sea and Astrakhan. 

During a rapid journey which I pei formed in October, 18^3, 
along the banks of the Don, I was desirous of examining the 
entrance of this river, and discovering the true situation of the 
ancient town of Tanais, which has never fet been determined. It 
has been generally supposed that this Greek colony was settled 
on the left or Asiatic bank of the river, and not a great distance 
from the modern Azof; and that idea is probably taken from Pliny 
and Strabo, who both speak of Tanais in their description of 
Asia. 

Ptolemy, who also speaks of Tanais in his description of 
Europe and Asia, * supposes it near the Asiatic entrance, not 
on the side of Asia, but between the two arms of the river, ueralv 
Twv oTOfiariiiv, consequently on the island formed by these two 
arms, at the spot where the Don throws itself into the sea of Azof. 
Nevertheless it is extremely diiBculc to believe that the Creeks 
were ever established in marshy places, and subject to frequent 
inundations, when they could, if they would, choose in the 
neighborhood some elevated spot, much better adapted to defend 
themselves against the barbarous nations, and where it was pos¬ 
sible to command all the environs. It is well known that all the 
ancient towns founded by the Greeks on the northern banks of 
the Black Sea were built on elevated spots. This is evident 
from the ruins which remain of tjiesc colonies. 

The English traveller Clark sought in vain for traces of Greek 
towns on u»e left baqjj^^ of the Don, which made him conclude 
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th^t the ancient Tana'is mi^ht probably be found on the European 
bank of that river; ^ and inaced I believe that the remains of 
that town are to be found on the bank just mentioned, distant six 
versts from the sea, and near to the Cossack village Nedvigofky, 
There, on the bank of the Don, much elevated, and very steep in 
that place, I found the vestiges of Acropolis^ or a citadel resein«» 
bling that of Olvia^ though smaller: this fortification is surrounded 
by a deep moat, and in many places on the ramparts are seen 
heaps of stones, indicating the places where the towers were 
placed ; every where about are found the ruins of antique vases, 
called amphoraSy and which arc generally found in all places 
where the Greeks have had colonies. Behind the rampart all the 
envirras are Covered to a great distance with cavities, heaps of 
earth, and cinders, (remains of former habitations,) as well as with 
a multitude of little hills, similar to those found in the environs 
of Olvia and Panticapetm* From the eminence, from whence is 
seen this fortress, the sight embraces an immense space on the 
side of the Steppes, as wjll as on the banks of the river, and near 
the sea, and even at the foot of the mountain, runs the DonelZy one 
of the navigable affluents of the Dun, somewhat encumbered at 
present with sand, but which served not long ago to transport 
the barks of the Cossacks. It were impossible, after such signs 
and tokens, not to recognise in these ruins those of an ancient 
Greek town, and that town cannot be any other but Tanais, 

At Rostof, a town belonging to the government of Yekateri-- 
noslnfy which is situated in the neighborhood, I have been as¬ 
sured that there have recently been found Greek coins of gold in 
the midst of the ruins just described, as well as a little higher up 
on the same bank of the river. (Unfortunately I was unable to exa¬ 
mine this last place.) According to what has been reported to 
me, these coins represented figures with the inscription Bao-tX^ciis 
Eiiruropuj, the same Eupator, king of the Bosphorus, contemporary 
with the Antonines : they have been sold by the natives at the 
market of Rostof. 

By my request I have just bad sent me from Rostof two other 
pieces of money, found also, as I have been assured, near the same 
ruins at Nedvigofky. The first, of*gold and silver alloy, represents 
on one side the head and the name of king Sauromatus the third, 
{haetkiws ^avpofjtarov) successor of Eu^tor; and .on the other 
side, the effigy of Commodus, with the^on or point of a pike 
before him, and the letters HOY, which signify 478 years from the 
era du pont, or 182 before Christ. This epoch will certainly 


^ Clark’s Journey in Russia and Tartary, c. tt. and 14. 
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merit tbe attention of numismatics; for I think, that hitherto^ 
the year 478 has never been recognised on the medals which we 
possess of Sauromatus the third : but is no assistance to history, 
since we possess coins of this prince, struck both before and 
after that period. The second medal, in copper, represents the 
figure and the name of the same Sauromatus; and on the reverse, 
a woman sitting, or according to tbe opinion of the learned arch** 
SBologist Kohler, the goddess Asiarte; and before her, in tniniature, 
the head of the emperor Septimus Severus, crowned with laurels 
and the letter B. 

V 

If the two medals just described have actually been found in 
the ruins near Nedvigofky, it is clearly proved that Tan^s was 
not totally destroyed by king Polemon, son of Zinon, or at least 
was restored and inhabited by the Greeks of the Bosphorus until 
the period of the Antonines, an epoch in which, us you suppose 
yourself,»the barbarians destroyed a great number of towns on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, as Olvia, Istros, and many 
others. * Tliis conclusion may be of the greatest importance for 
history; and in comparing it with other discoveries, it will un¬ 
doubtedly serve to elucidate facts hitherto environed with dark¬ 
ness. 

f 

Acta S. Apostoli Thom©, a Thilo: in 8vo. Leipsic.—This 
work is divided into three parts. The first is a notice on these 
apocryphal Acts; the second contains tbe text; the third, notes 
useful for ecclesiastical history. 

Voyage Bihliographique, Archaologique, ei Pfiforesque, en 
France^ Bibliographic, Archmologic, and Picturesque Journey in 
France. By the Rev. Th. Frognall Dibclin, translated from the 
English, with notes, 1st and 2d vols., in 8vo. Paris, 1825. 

The French translator of this work has corrected the errors of 
this erudite English traveller, which arc numerous, particularly in 
that part which treats of Normandy. We will mention only one 
of these errors. In speaking of the Abbaie de St* Etienne, at 
Caen, the English traveller says : According to Huetf the stone 
^employed in the construction of this edifice was brought, partly 
^from Vaucelle, and partly Germany,^* Mr. Dibdin appears 
not to have known that there is a village near Caen denominated 
Alltmagne ; •^althouglv^f he bad attentively read Huei^ he would 
have perceived that he himself says so; and it was from this 



iBlaramkcrg, Choix de Medailles Antiques d^Olbto^lis, page SO. 
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village that the stones trere brought, and not from Germany. 
Various inaccuracies in dates and proper names are corrected in 
this translation. 


IN THE FBESS. 

iir$t Greek Exercises, for Schools; duod. 

j 1 Latin Exercise Book, to connect the link between V alpy’ s 
* First Exercises,’ an^ * Elegantiae Latiuae.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to our Exeter Correspondent for his correc¬ 
tions of a certain Hebrew Work, which we deemed it best to 
send to the Publisher to be inserted at the end of the work. 

We are obliged to J. C. K.; but bis verses have been too 
often published to suit our pages. Indeed, we only insert 
Prize Compositions. 

If ' A Constant Reader ’ at Aberdeen will transcribe the 
passage he mentions from Scheller’s Criticism, we shall be glad 
to insert it; but we have sought in vain for the Work itself. 

In our next will appear EmUidationes Miscella.Con~ 
tributioHs of Greek lexicography. — Notice of thp Songs of 
Greece. — Cambridge Triposes. ^ 



I 

[ADVERTISEMENTS.] 

NEW SCHOOL BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 

And viay he had of all Booksellers. 

SCHREVELIUS' GREEK LEXICON, translated into 
ENGLISH. In this edition the Latin significations, &c. have 
been rendered into English, the quantities carefully marked, 
and more than 3000 new words added. It forms a valuable 
Greek and English Lexicon for the Youthful Student. I vol. 
8 VO. Pr. I6s. 6(/. bds. 

The present Edition of Schrevelius’ Lexicon, which has for so long a 
period facilitated the labors and promoted the knowle^ of Greek stu¬ 
dents, comes recommended to the notice of the juvenile reader by 
having the explanations in our own ionsme. The plan of introducing into 
School Books plain English for bald Latin, in tlie iaterpretatious of 
Greek words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many most 
respectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in 
common sense, useful alike to the instructrr and the pupil, will be uni¬ 
versally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as conect as possi¬ 
ble; and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accuracy, 
yet we venture to hope, that the • mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. Wc nia> add that the various errors in the ori¬ 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become so 
numerous, that wc cannot, after all onr care, expect to have succeeded in 
detecting the whole; but what have escaped us on the present occasion, 
may fall under our eye at a future time. 

4 

TIRONIS THESAURUS; or, A new andimprovedClas- 
sical LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; in which 
the quantity of each vowel is accurately marked; omissions are 
supplied, redundancies omitted, and vulgarisms avoided. Several 
tables, &c. are prefixed; the whole being interspersed with 
useful notes, and forming a complete and correct Guide to the 
Latin Tongue. By the Rev. J. W. Nib lock, A.M. Master 
of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s. bound. 

The Dictionary has been compiled intirely new, and is enriched by the 
addition of many words and phrait^s of the purest Latinity; (1000 of 
which are not in any other Dictionary;) whilst iinrlassical words and 
phrases have been pxcludrd. Considerable alteration has been made in 
the English renderings Latin words, and the meanings have been 
greatly increased. All the irregnlir tenses of verbs, and cases of llete- 
rocUtc nouns, are introduced. The deficiencies in denoting by figures 

declensions of nouns and the conjugation of verbs are supplied. 


END OF NO. LXV. 
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::ONTRIBUTIONSto GREEK LEXICOGRA¬ 
PHY, or obser'vations on the peculiar meaning of some 
xcords in that language. 


'AirmftM, the triangular pediment of a temple, on which was 
generally .sculptured in relief the'iigure of an eagle with ex¬ 
panded wirin. (See Pindar, Ol. xiii. SO. and Heyne’s note.) 

Aipaxauplcti, funeral ohiequies, parentutio, so named from 
the victims whose hhod was shed in profusion at the tomb of 
the deceased. » 


Sulmone creates 

Quatuor hie juvenes; totidem. quos educat Ufens. 
Viveiites rapit, inferias quos imniolet umbris, 

Capdvoque rogi perfuudat sanguine flammas. 

Virg. ^n. X. 517. 

'Axptt^l^pa, a net made of straw or stalks of the asphodel for 
catching locusts or grasshoppers, decipula. (Theoc. A, 32.) 
airae oy* avitplxitret xukay vKixei axgtio6^§uv. 

'AfifioMgyos, s/or; or irresolute in acting, dilator. (See Blomf. 
on iEsch. Sept, ad Theb. 1030.) 

rSilf, a juggler, prastigiator. *This word is generally cmisi- 
dered not as a primitive, but a derivative of yoam. It is used 
by St. Paul (ii. ad Tim, iii. 13.) as synou^ous wifh 6 vXxve;, a 
term of reproach applied by the Jews to Christ. (Matt, xxvii. 
63.) The witty Lucian makes Alexander in the shades describe 
his preceptor Aristotle under the character of yln^s xeh T^vAnuf. 

Fpwvn, a caverr.; ygSnss, deep. 

AeX^v, -tvsf, masses or pigs of lead which were anciently 
fastened to ships in order to sink those of the enemy. (Tbucyd. 

VOL. xxxnr. ci. Ji no. lxvi. o 
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de Bell. Pelop. lib. vu, 41.—ai onto T&v oXxaSoJv ie\f$vo^ogo$ ^p- 

fLBVOti EXeuXOOV.) 

^EirijSSu was the second, or, according to others, the fourth 
day of a marriage feast among the Athenians; generally any¬ 
thing to come, TO fteXXov. (Cf. Find. Pyth. iv. 249. and see the 
Scholiast and Heyne ad loc.) 

*JBpyavij, an epithet of Minerva (ap. Pausan. in Laconicis, 
&c.), nearly answering to the*'name from the Hebrew 

a threads 

a young unmarried man. Kurip. Pheen. 962. on which 
passage Burton remarks in his Pentalogia, Pholius in Lexico 
Ms. iitisog, 6 eSpav yaiioo ^cov, xu) pnjSsVoj yeyapwjxcof, Quam in- 
terpretationem etiam firinat Eustathius in Comment, ad Iliad. 
Af p.. 500. 1. 32,’’ where that learned commentator cites this 
passage of the Phoenissse tc confirm his interpretation. 

Bevag, the palm of the hand. Also the hollow of the altar 
which received the sacrifices. (See the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 367.) 

the same as dlj3ti, an osier basket, fscclla. See the 
LXX on Exod. ii. 3. 

0«5f, a lynx or jackall, inpus cervarius: most probably a 
h/nx, as the French loup*cervier, and the Italian iupo cerviere ; 
but Dalzel (Anal. Maj. on Theoc, A, 75.) prefers the latter. 

Kep^\^Sa), to swell with youthful vigor, as a tree or branch 
with sap. Fr. hoargeonner. Ainsworth interprets the Latin 
repullulasco, to bud forth, burgeon, and swell again* Find. Pyth. 

319* xf^^XaSovra^ ^j3u. 

Krjguxstov, the herald’s wand ; iicnce perhaps the Latin cadu» 
ceus, from bearing which heralds were named caduceatores. 
(See Pitiscus, Lexicon Antiq. Kom, ad verb.) 

KvXoiiiaci), to swell the eyes, to ogle. Theoc. A, 38. Sijfli 
xvXoiitomTBg ; on which line the Scholiast says, olhouvregra xoiXot 

Tu UTTO rov^ 6^6oi?s.iio6g. 

Kvfjt^arorrK^ lashed by the waves, uxtx xujxaTovX^^, Soph. 
Q5d. Col. 1240. (ed. Br.) « 

Ko^eXog, cypselus, a kind of swallow, so called from making 
holes in the.mud. 

XfltjxwijScJv, splendor&f a lamp or star. The Scholiast on Pin¬ 
dar (Pyth. iii. 127*) calls the liymn sung at the Pythian con¬ 
tests, myXv^v xal XafiTrvfiovu. 

X«/x#oup)f, a glow-worm; lucerio/a, lu\.\ ver luisant, Fr. 
Also a fcfrv, from its shining tail. ^ 

X^vpdc, a square, street, or road ; strata viarum. Find* Pyth. 
viii, 123. 
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a ditch or sepulchre, ^sch. Sept* ad Theb. 90 B* ed. 
lil. rupoDV warpawv Xa;^a/. 

KsTTug, a rock. Kt6utpctivog Xiirug. (Eiirip. Pboen. 24.) 
XsvxjTTTToi, noble or illustrious ancestors. Nobiles (fui quadru 
gis vecti sunt junctis equis candidis. (Heyne ad Find. P. iv. 
207*) So in Judges (iv* 10 .): Speak^ ye that ride on white 
asbes, ye that sit in judgment.^’ ^ 

fiigirrvg, al* fL&qwrig^ a ravisher ; one who seizes with violence 
or treats with contumely and injury. iEscli. Suppl. v. 833* 

f.- 

ooe (Aapimg vottog, yatog* 

[leXtcra’a, This word is used by Sophocles to signify not only 
the bi e, but the pure beverage of the bee. (CEd. Col. 494.) 
Zlarog^ f^eXictnig* also by Pindar for the oracular priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi* an advocate^ intercessor, or priest.) 

See Pyth. iv. lOG. 


^ jxeXiWft; 

^eKptiog ottjrofiuTcp xeXaSw. 

So Callimachus^ Hymn, ad A poll. 110 . of the priestesses or 
attendants of Ceres: 

Jljol 8’ OVK UTTO TTOeVTOg vSciOp i^OgEOUCt MiXtO'Cm. 

The Greeks, who are fond of involving truth in the veil of 
their mythological fictions, deduce the name from Melissa, 
daughter of Melissus king of Crete, and sister of Amaltliaea the 
fabled nurse of Jupiter. ^ 

fjLyrjarToop, he that makes a present on the part of the 
frothed ; o Zoitg to5 yaiAov rov (llesych.) but most pro¬ 

bably the word in that sense is fivi^Tr^p. (See BI. ad .dBsch. Sept, 
ad Tlieb. 165.) 

ftueco. St. Paul (Phil, iv* J 2 .) uses this verb, which properly 
signibes to initiate into the sacred mqsteries. Aristophanes (B. 
321.), o! jxsjxuijjctevoi, initiatu Our English version by no means 
conveys the force of St. Paul’s ivepu^SriV, by translating it I have 
been instructed. 

a ferule, or hollow rod. Hence the epithet vaoSijxo- 
TfXtlpwTog applied by ^schylus (P. v. lOy. ed. Blomf.) to the 
fire which Prometheus stole from the chariot of the sun to fill 
his reed wdth. ^ * 


oQovrj, a sail or sheet. Epig. Meleag. evpopTo^ vSsg, (v. ult«) 
ouptog ofierepniP vveuairoa elg oflo'vijV 
for the other sense, see Acts, (x. 11 .) , 

5 re 8 «, A 2 ol. for ftsri, after; (Find. Pyth* v. 62 .) 

Ka) TTsSa fiiyav xajx«TOv* 

Tfia^og, -6or^ u dead body ; -to^, the same* 
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iLurip* Phoen. 1715. 

cJ ViO’Yifji^aT adXi* aSkiou vdrpis* 

TeTukt<rfjLb$f from virakoy^ banishment by the leaf, iu use 
among the Sicilians. Ostracismus per folia, Hederic. 

to bubble out, ebullio. Find, Pylh. iv. 215. 

TTOjut^o^Xufav 
Suxgva yvjgaXscioy yki^apoov. 
iribiXov, a shoe. Find, Ol. vi. 12. 

iv TOthcp wsS/- 

• Xa> Saiftoviov ^o8* e^wv 
JSoocrrpirov vlo$. 

on which passage see the Scholiast. 

vpairlhg, the thoughts, mind, heart, or intelligence. Instead 
of this word, Pindar (Pytb. ii. Ifil.) uses airihg^f e. •jcotgarot^ 
uTrlSag* etvr) Tovhuvolac, (Schol. ad loc.) 

‘^po'i^f a marriage porliou, Atto toD tt^o Ixeiv, because it pre¬ 
cedes marriage, analogous to the Hebrew which primarily 

signifies to make haste or precede. And hence the fortune of a 
young woman given in marriage. (See Leigh, Critica Sacra, 
ad verb, 

Ttvpirbg, the I'uscan signal of battle, made before the invention 
of trumpets. (Eiirip. Pluen. 139^h) 

co^py^vr^f a net, sageua ; to flrjpsuTixov SiXTuov’ Schol. ad Sept, 
ad Theb. 353. f 

(r3io*offuyi^, the wagtail, motacilla ; the same as Ti'yf: a bird 
sacred to Venus^ used or invoked in incantations. See Theoc. 
^ug/iaxsvT. passim; also the Scholiast on Pindar, (Pyth. iv. 
185.) who gives a long and elaborate description of this magical 
vdiirlabout : and again on Nem. iv. 56. 

(TKeo^, a vessel, nautical or other apparatus. (Find. Pyth. 
ii. 145») The word (txsSo^ is of as geneial signification as the 
Hebm#r'^3, whence xijXa, arms, armour, to which it answers. 

(TxiaSfov, a parasol, to shade or shelter from the sun. 
crxwraXtj, a roller, a letter written secretly on leather. See 
the Scholiast on Find, Ol. vi. 154. 

(TXWTaXa iV/oicrav 

who gives a very ininlRb description of the form and use of the 
scytale. 

CTijAjTSwai, from to inscribe on a pillar, a term cither of 

honor rtprokch, unlike the Latin cafnmrtio?^, for columnior, 
ftfim tohmua, by the same analogy, but wliiqh is used only in 
a;l^d sense. 

" Tiky(iv, -7vo$, a juggler, a sorcerer, ebro roS Sikystv: hence ol TfX* 
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See Heync's note on Pindar, OL vii, 98. Scilicet re- 
spici fiuspicor Telchines, qui olim in Rhodo fuere, mirabilibits 
operibus et ipsos claros^ sed cum veneficii infamia/’ Ovid 
(Met. vii*S65.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodians: 

Phcebseamque Rhodon, et Talysios Thelchinas. 

TBviyri, moist springs or lakes. (Scliol. on Pind. Nem. iii. 42.) 

^poTgoiraSotVf in great haste, ctncitali^f or, as the French say, 
avec empressenieut. (Find. Pytli. iv. lf)7.) 

tmtppeu, beyond dicasure. (Eurip. Fhoeu. 563.) 

^/Xrif, Doric^ <plvui, a charioteer: hence applied to the 
mind or soul, auriga corporis. A flXTarog, (Pind. 01. vi. 37.). 

the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pytb. iv. 325.) 

y^sQuihov, a stoning, /apidaiio. (See Stanley on i}£sch. Sept, 
ad '1 neb. S06.) 


C. A. W. 


\or Parsonage. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 

« 

No. IV.— [Cortc/uded from No LXir.] 

With regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in dramatic productions, their taste in forming a judgment, 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties, it is evident from 
the plainest passages, that those, who confound the Romans in 
the times of the lepublic with that contemptible set under the 
£mperors to whom panem et Circenses’’ is justly applied, 
aocl likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic stones or to the taw'dry pomp 
which regales the senses, are equally erroneous. We solicit 
the attention of our readers to the follo^^ing passages : Herat. 
Rpist. ad Pis, v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortuuis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites peditesque cachiqnum. 

V. 284: 

Ofienduntiir enini (inepte dictis) quibus est eques et paler et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 
manner the high interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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productions, and especially the fondness of the aged part of 
his contemporaries \seniores) for the pieces performed by Ros¬ 
cius and iBsop (£p. IL 60, 82). What he says respecting 
the populace (c. c. v. 186. and other passages) ought as little 
to determine our judgment concerning the taste of the Roman 
people, as the fancies of the rabble at London and Paris our 
estimate of the dramatic qualifies of these capitals. Hie quo¬ 
tations from Cicero arc still more striking. Our classical read¬ 
ers know how highly Cicero praised the Athenian audiences 
with regard to eloquence; how he celebrated liieir exquisite dis¬ 
crimination and high relish for rhetorical beauties. (Semper 
fuit prudens sincerumque judicium, nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et clegans. Eoruni religioni cum serviret ora¬ 
tor, nullum verbum insolens, nullum odiosiim ponere audebat. 
Orat.) But let any one compare with these commendations of 
the Athenians, what he pronounces on the taste of the Roman 
audience, both in reference to eloquence and dramatic perform¬ 
ances ; and he will find no material difference. We repeat, we 
may make due allowance for the patriotism of Circio (fur the 
]loman audience can, no more than any other, at all times be 
compared to the Athenian); but we should be obliged to de¬ 
clare Cicero to have been out of his senses when he described 
the judgment of his contemporaries, with respect to the theatre, 
in such passages as the following,(Paradox, 11 L2.deOrat. 1.5 i. 
Lselius c. 70 were we to lend an ear to the exaggerating adherents 
of Lessing. Nay, the capacity of judging of the most delicate 
niceties of execution is ascribed by him to the Roman audience, 
de Orat. IJl. 25.; and likewise a very marked susceptibility of 
strong, as well as tender emotions at the theatre. (Compare 
our quotations in the former part of this article, especially 
Tusc. I. 44, DeFin. v. 22.) After what has been said, we must 
not be surprised, that the Roman mob (with which title the 
WTiters above-mentioned have been pleased frequently to dig¬ 
nify this people) showed, as by other proofs of attention (see 
above), so especially by the nunuments erected to them,’ their 
regai^dbr eminent tragic poets—a circumstance calculated to 
put to sham&the inte^sted pride of modern nations, who may 
find mor£ examples than one of great geniuses having been 
starved to death. 


X 

^^Bespectsog the nidnunaents erected to Ennius, li^spvius, and Pacti- 
Cic. pro Archia,c. IX. Tusc. I. 15. Cat. m. SO. Liv* XXXVIIf. 
^^L^Ovid. A. A. Ill. 409. Gellius 1.14. Solin. Polyb. c. 7. Hier. Chron. 
mCLIII. I. 
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We cannot omit, before we leave this subjecti shortly no¬ 
ticing one point, which, in dramatic productions, is of no small 
weight. In free states the theatre has a natural tendency to 
utter the political opinions of the nation, and to point, now 
openly, now covertly, at the temporary political interests. With 
the Greeks, whose tragedies bad throughout national events for 
their subjects, this was the case in the highest degree; and the 
Athenian, in whatever situatioif he beheld his country, whether 
adverse or prosperous, could not but be deeply affected by in¬ 
numerable passages in the tragedies. Such political intimations 
and references, which are most calculated to invigorate and 
ennoble (he universal interest for dramatic performances,* were 
not altogether wanting to the Uonian tragedies; and we 
should, perhaps, have been better enabled to judge thereof, if 
the natiofiarpieces had been preserved. We meet, however, 
with striking intimations in this respect. We not only possess 
a considerable number^of excellent political maxims scattered 
in the ancient writers, (v. c. qui rede consuiat, consul fuat.— 
Probis probatum potius, quam iiiultis fere,—Multi iiiiqui atque 
infidcles regno, puuci sunt boni.—sayings of Attius) but also 
highly interesting accounts respecting particular events. Cicero 
refers to Atticus (cp. ad Att. II. ly.): Ludis Apollinaribus 
Diphilus tragiedus in nostrum Poinpeium petulantcr hivecliis 
est. Nostra mheria lu es mugnus, imllies coactus est dicerc— 
Eandem virtutem istarn venkt Umpus, quum graviier gemes, 
totius tbeatri clumore dixit, itemquc csetera. Nam et ejusmodi 
sunt ii versus, ut in tcmpiis ab inimico Pompeii scripti videan* 
tur. Si uetjue mores^ neque leges cogunt, el caetera, magno cum 
strepitu et claniore sunt dicta.’^ Wbat he says of himself, (pro 
Sext. c. 5G-58.) is highly deserving of our observation; especially 
what be relates concerning the applause with which the w^ords 
of Attius, Tullius qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat/^ were 
received. Statesmen well knew the effect of such passages, and 
Brutus bore ill will to Antony for having on an important 
occasion ordered Tereus and not Brutus to be performed ; and 
Antony, at the obsequies of Ciesar, ordered select passages from 
the Judicium Armortim,’’ by Pacuvius, and from the Klcctra, 

■ There is no such thing in the greater part of modern tragedies. 
This accounts for the little interest taken in most of them, and al.<so fur 
the low interest of the generality of the piiVJtc, proceeding only from cu¬ 
riosity, without being dignified by nobler feelings. However, wc cannot 
blame poets for not harping upon a string, of which the sound imme¬ 
diately reminds ihe poet, in many countries at least, of the prison, 
or something worse. 
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by Attilius, to be sung. Vid. Suet. Jul. c. 84., and Appiaa. 
B. C. 11. I4G. 

Most of the remarks, hitherto made, apply only to the an¬ 
cient Roman tragedy. Under Augustus they were less and 
less read and performed, and together with the aged part of the 
Romans under this emperor, who had seen the republic, and 
were still attached to the works of Pacuvius and Attius, (Horat. 
passim v. c. ep. 11.) the taste for these productions, as in gene¬ 
ral the habits of the republican spirit, died away (»}7 pri$ei 
tnoris, Tac.); and Macrobius (VI. 9.) could say: ** Sxculum 
nostrum ab Ennio et omnino bibliotheca vetere descivit." 
(Conf. on this subject Osannus Anal. Crit.) A tiew' school of 
tragic poets arose, the most distinguished of whom were Asinius 
Pollio, (cf. Thorbeeke Lugd. iiatav. 1820, de vita et stiidiis 
As. Poll.) Ovid, (whose Medea was so famous*. Cf. Bur- 
mann ad Anthol. Lat. I. p. 128.) Varius, and Poniponius. 
(Lipsius ad Tac. Annal. IX. IS.) • 

Although none of the productions of this school have been 
transmitted to us, (for Seneca’s tragedies belong to the period 
of decay) yet we may, from the spirit of the Augustan age and 
some intimations of ancient writers, form a pretty adequate 
idea respecting them. From the traits with which poets and 
historians (cf. Dio Cassius, 1. IV. 17. Tac. Annal. I. 54. 
Macrob. 11. 7. and the interpreters of Horace, especially 
Wieland) have described the reign of Augustus, we may see 
bow anxious this autocrat was to change, not only the institu¬ 
tions, but also the spirit of the republic and the character 
of literature, and to establish, as in political life, so also in the 
compass of the arts and sciences, a new monarchical age. 
The event was such as always takes place under despotical 
governments, raised up in the midst of a cultivated nation 
(we remind the reader of Louis XIV.); there arose a new 
school of politics imbued with the doctiine of the cabinet, and 
a new school of poetry guided by the taste of the court; and 
only transcendent geniuses, such as Horace and Virgil, did not 
altogether submit to this taste." The highest degree of refine¬ 
ment, accomplishment in art, and correctness of taste, cannot 
be denied to the Augtistan age; but we should be entirely 
mistaken respecting the tendency of it, were we to imagine that 
tragedies, reflecting tire elevated moral sentiments, the noble 
feelings of liberty and patriotism which distinguished the Ro- 
mw mind, qould take place on such ground, ^he tragic poets, 
others, no longer wrote for the nation but for the refined 
pisses; those who were educated in the principles and taste of 
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the moDarchy^ and nursed up with refined sensuality in philo¬ 
sophy and poetry^ looked upon the ancient tragedies^ as also on 
the literature of the Roman republic in general, with superci¬ 
lious disdain and fastidious haughtiness. (Coiif. Wieland ad 
Horat.) 

With these views the detached intimations of ancient writers 
are perfectly consonant. One of the principal passages occurs 
in Quint. Orat. X. p. 97, whefe the peculiarities of the ancient 
tragedy are contrasted with those of the later : gravitas senten- 
tiarurn, verborum»pondus, auctoritos personarum^ on the one 
hand; and on tlie other, nitor, eruditioySumma in excolendis operi^ 
bus mantis. The same ideas will be met with by the classical 
autiquariau in many passages of Horace: and when Quintilian 
(in the above-mentioned passage), and Tac. DeCaus. Cor. £1. c. 
1^, (two weighty testimonies), consider the Medea of Ovid as a 
first-rate production of the new school, no one, we imagine, 
who knows the turn of this poet, can be misled in forming an 
opinion respecting the productions of this school. We conceive, 
accordingly, the works of this school to have been most refined 
imitations of the Greeks, arranged and executed with great art, 
and conducted throughout by that improvement of taste which 
marked the age of their origin, but deprived of that high in¬ 
geniousness and originality which exalt, and of that stream of 
internal life uhich so wonderfully animates, the Greek tragedies ; 
and divested, in a great measurcj of that noble strain of tragic 
passions, that power of great sentiments and dignity of language, 
which distinguish the ancient Roman tragedies ^ and entirely 
devoid of that species of tragic interest with which it only then 
is gifted, when it addresses the spirit of nutioiis. In the spirit 
of the llonian monarchy, the germs of a speedy corruption of 
the literature wxre soon visible. Tragedy sunk into a dazzling 
rhetorical declaiiiation W'hicli departed more and more from 
genuine tragic vigour, and, mixed up with the empty flights of 
Stoicism, at length became that ridiculous sort of bombast and 
show' which is observable in the tragedies of Seneca. (See 
Herder von den Ursacheu des gesunkenen Geschmacks. Werke 
7, IX.) As the adulation and servility of the age of emperors 
increased, (Plin. Paneg. c. 64. ibique Schwartz) the incapacity 
for producing any thing like a real tragedy increased likewise; 
and the last attempts of this description are undeserving even 
of the name of tragedies. • 

In order tb?t we may not omit any essential point relative to 
our subject^ w^e subjoin to this general view some particular ob¬ 
servations upon several circumstances which greatly influenced 
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Ihe degeneracy of tragedy. We have intimated in one of our 
previous remarks, tha^ tragedy, to receive a truly tragic cha-- 
racter, must address the spirit of nations; and vi^e are not afraid 
of being disagreed with by any who understand the import of 
our assertion. But under Augustus (as in every despotic go¬ 
vernment) the idea of a nation disappeared, not in name, but in 
reality. It was divided into the monarchical men and the mob 
(to whom the former supplied panern et CitvemeH), But what 
had this mob to do with tragedy ? It was then nothing but na¬ 
tural that it should be withdrawn from the eyes of the public 
to particular places of retirement; and this circumstance must 
again contribute to deprave its character. 

We first remember the llccilctiones, private meetings of the 
learned and refined part of the contemporaries of the poet, wdio 
there recited his productions. I'his select audience united in 
itself two capacities ; they were critics, to whose judgment the 
poet submitted his compositions; and they formed that part of 
the nation whose feelings and imaginations the poct^s tragic 
powers designed to address and to touch.^ Asmius Pollio first 
introduced this custom (Thnrheeke L 1.), it is obvious how 
little such an audience was qualified to receive an uncorrupt 
impression, and how much it was calculated to engender osten¬ 
tatious display and adulation, which, iii fact, was soon the 
case. 

These private Recitations nvere not, as far as we know of 
them, attended with any theatrical a}»parutus ; but this, in a 
manner, took place at the musical contentions {certamiiia mu^ 
sica), which fiourished under the Homan Kmjierors.^ But what 
benefit could the tragic muse derive from institutions, which, 
proceeding from the childish humours of t}rants, cannot 
be otherwise considered than prostitutions of the great models 
from which they were copied ? JNero, it is reported, in a fit of 
buffoonery—the prevailing quality of his character—imitated by 
these cert ami na musica the grand national games of the Greeks 
(Suet. c. judges were sitting, and prizes awarded to the 

victors. Domhian built a particular edifice. Odeum (Suet. 


» Upon these Itecitations, conf. Gierig, in Excursu I. ad Plin, epp. 
1. II, p. 538. Heinrich, Commentatio 1. in Juven. Sat. Kilue 1806, and 
Tborbeeke^de As. Poll. 

* Compare upon these musical contentions, Schwartz dc certam, ve- 
tenim poetarim. AltorC 1728. Waltherus de ActiacU/ Capitolinis, aliis- 

vetcrum. Viteb. 1752. Martin von den music. AVeUstreiten 
.Jer^iten. Neue Bibl. der schonen Wiss. 7. 
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c. 5.); and Hadrian another^ called Athen(Bnm (Aurel. Viet, de 
Caes, c. 14. Script. H. A* 1. p. 56l. 947.)* VVliether entire 
tragedies were performed at the^e contentions, is not certain ; 
but it is beyond doubt that pLovcpSloti of tragic argument and 
parts of tragedies were represented by performers who gesti¬ 
culated conformably to the modulations of the song and flutes, 
as is evident from the example of Nero himself. (Suet. c. 21. 
2o. Xiphil. XXIII. 9. 10.*22.) The principal object on 
these occasions does not appear to have been the poent and its 
internal value, but the mode of its representation; no mention 
is made of poets having carried away the prize, but of performers 
only, and the general tendency of that age to liidicious show 
and farces appears also here. Apuicius (in h'lorid.) strikingly 
observes oi^ those meetings : niimus hallucinabatur, comcedus 
sermocinabatiir, tragmdus vociferubatur, funcrepiis periclitaba- 
tur, prajstigiator furabaiur, hislrio gesticulabatur.”' 

The art of the perf(»rmcrs followed the same bent. We have 
already, on an earlier occasion, adverted to the variation which 
this art underwent in the Augustan age; a new school sprung 
up, not only in tragic poelr}, but also m tiagic performance. We 
think w*c have sufliciently characterised the eailier inode of 
tragic action, which was carried to the highest pitch of excel¬ 
lence by Kosciiis and Aisopus; gesUnes full of dignity, a cer¬ 
tain slow aiul solemn slalehness of motion, and a gland appear¬ 
ance adeejuate to the gravity of th« tragic personages, (auctoritas 
personal'll in. Quint.) were the primary traits of those masters. 
I'he later action, on the coiitiary, was Jess calculated to pro¬ 
duce a grand general cflect, hy the conspiring individual exer¬ 
tions, on the idea of the whole; but the accomplishments of 
this school were rather conspicuous in the expression of indivi¬ 
dual emotions, in the agility, pliability, and elegance of the 
motions, according to the rhythmus, more resembling dance 


^ The peculiar arracgcmeiit of il»ese contentions is best known Irom 
inscripiioiii, particularly from a FlRrentine inscription edited by Spuuuis, 
Miscell. X. p. S(39. and illuhtraled by Van Dalen, in Dissert. Aiitiqu. ct 
inarnu»r. insei V. p. 259. c. 99. add Griiter, Inscript. Antiqu. p. cccxxx. et 
MLxxxix. Mouifaiic. l^alanigr. p. 170, 71* ilisioirc dc TAc. des Inscr. 
1. XIV. p. 107. sqq. Miiratorh Thes. p. dclix. Fabretu Inscr. x, p. 704. 
It is evident from these inscriptions, that the players (or perfonners) 
were divided into certain societies, on the model of the Greek Thiasora;, 
with a peculiar priesthood, magistrates, offices, and laws. These socie¬ 
ties were called Jyuodi, saersb Syiiodi, and the members of them, Syiiodi- 
t«e, parasiti Apullinis,adlecti sccnae, Scenici. Vid. Scaliger ad Festuin, v. 
Salva res est, et in Ausoniacis Lectionibus ii. c. 9. 
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than tragic carriage^ and in the most artificial adaptation of 
gestures to the feelings and sentiments of individual passages. 
CJf. Tac. de oralt. c. 20. Quint. XI. c. 3. 57. 58. cc. De 
Cans. Corr. El. 26. Gell. N. A. 1.5. Sciiec. ep. 21. (in omiiem 
significationem reriim et affectuum parata cst illoriiin uianus, 
et verboruni velocitatcm gestus adsequitur.) The difference be¬ 
tween the ancient and modern scl)ools was so great, that Tacitus 
in the above-cited passage (c, 20.) could say : ** Nec magis 
perfert (vulgus) in judiciis tristem et impexam antiquitatem^ 
quam si quis in scena Koscii aut Turpionis Ambivii exprimere 
gestus velit.^^ For the oratorical action underwent a similar 
change (as we have before observed) and gradual degeneracy. 
From the character of this action it iiiay easily be imagined 
that it was capable of representing detached portions of trage¬ 
dies, or [JLovctidlag, which with the action of Koscius w'ouid 
scarcely have been possible. It is dear that it assumed more 
and more the nature of pantomimic action ;^and this circumstance, 
in conjunction with the effeminate and sensual character into 
which theatrical niNsic degenerated, (Quint. V. 10.3. Plutarch, 
de niusica, passim. .Sympos. IX. 15.) and the general bias of 
the age, concurred in alienating it entirely from its original 
destination. 

In fact, the pantomimes which we have mentioned gra¬ 
dually absorbed all other dramatic exertions and interest, and we 
cannot, for this reason, omit Vioticing this point briefly before 
w*e close our subject.* We, indeed, willingly subscribe to the 
judgment of Lucian who commends the artificial merit of 
pantomimes, aud we have mentioned with due commendation 
the art of tragic gestures which proceeded from, or rather 
formed part of, the pantomimes; nor are we averse to the 
opinion of Libanius, wiio does not consider them dangerous to 
morality, but it must be with this condition however, that pub¬ 
lic spirit or particular regulations keep them within their 
bounds.* Moreover we do not mean to deny that the panto¬ 
mimic artists often dwelt on seriQus and becoming subjects, and 
we are disposed to believe that, under Augustus, the degene¬ 
racy of this brapeh of the representative arts was less obvious 
and striking.^ 


> Cf. upon F*aiuoniifncs, the excellent observations of Muller de geiiio 
aevi Thcodoiiani, part. n. Gutting. 1798. p. 103. sqq. 

* lAickm, (de saliatione) and Libanius (adversus Arjstidem pro sal- 
tatoribus, t. ui. p, 345. sqq. ed. Kciske) were the writers who most 
adv^ted this art. 

^ The pantomimic character of Pylades, the celebrated master under 
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But even from the beginning this art trespassed beyond the 
artificial liiie^ which ought not to have been exceeded, and 
became, even by this ciicinnstunce alone, detrimental to other 
branches of poetry, and to tragedy in particular. VVe will not 
here discuss the nature of this line; we will content ourselves 
with statements, which, we think, will be sufficiently illustrative 
of our assertion. 

The pantomimics not only I'bprcseuted subjects of which the 
plan and arrangement were laid down by themselves, (so tha^ 
ingenious writers •have, in some manner, ranked them with the 
tragic poets,) and whose execution, the very object of their art, 
^M/'inilius Astroii. L. V. so excellently depicts in the following 
%vords : 


Nupc saturo gestu referet<iue afiectibiis ora, 

Kt sua dicendo faciet solusque per onines 
Ibit personas et turbam reddet in uno, 

Aut magnos heroas aget scenisque togatas, 

Omnis fortunaj vultuni per membra reducct, 
^quabitqiie choros gestu, cogetqiie videri 
Praesenlem Trojani Priamiimque ante ora cadentem ; 
Qiiodque aget, id creda 2 > stupefactus imagine veri. 

(Conf. Sidoii. Apollin. carm. XXIII. v. 2(i8. Lucian, de salt. 


Augustus, whose accomplishment iif that an was so transcendent that 
most of hi.s followers were called by his name, (Senec. N^it. Qiia^st. vu. 
32. Coijtrov, Kxcurs. nr. p. 397, ed. IVp.) is lliiisdcsrribf d by Athenaus 
(t. 1 , c. 17. p. 77. cd. Schw.): lyxuh; 7r«9»2Tixn t* xal TroXuxa'rsc. Macro- 
bius relates ihul when HyUs, anotiier artist, representing a song, the 
close of which sounded tov ju.cya> *Aya^x//jtvova, made a grand and lofty 
gesture, Pylades angrily exclaimed, o^v oO (xiyay 9roia';. He then 

performed the song himself, and whcui lie arrived at that passage he 
expressed the gesture of thinking, inaiulaiiimg that nothing more be¬ 
came a great leader limn to think for all, Lucian (1. 1. § 79.) states 
that the ])aiitoiuimics oficn moved the audience to tears. 

' It is astonishing to what extent this art was carried: the pantomi¬ 
mics not only perfoiined poetical nieco, but even attempted to represent 
philosophical subjects (Atlien. c. 17. p. 75. ed. Schw,, wdiere the 
pantomimic Memphis is railed a Pythagorean philosopher, because he 
represented this philosophy—^according to the jiidiciptis illustration of 
this passage by a learned man) and a succession of hisiorical facts. 
(Athen. xiv. 3. p. 620. Hegesias is stated to have represented the 
Persian war of llerodotu**.) The Greeks, therefore, used the sigtubc.int 
words, iietridfcOat and iiaOttn;, vid. Cas.iiib. de salyri^a poe^'i, i. c. 4. The 
Latin expiesbions, sultnre^ saliatiOf are less cxuresVive, Tlic word panlo- 
mimi is never iircd of the art, but of the persons who erercised it; and 
even in the only passage in whicli it seems to be applied to the art, 
(Pliii. H. N. VI 1 , 53.) it refers to a person. 
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% 790 9 made use of the most celebrated poems 

for the purposes of their art. We do uot here speak of those 
poems which were exclusively composed for the use of panto* 
mimes, and called vvo^g^/jLeiToc, (vid. Athen. 1. lo* XIV* 617> 
628 . Plutarch, de Musica, c. 9* Genell iiber das Theater zu 
Athen* p* 105. Thiersch, Eiuleitmig zu Pindar’s Werken. S* 
64. c. 99.) but of the practice of employing epic and dramatic 
poetry for the display of their art It is evident from Macro- 
bius, (Sat. V. 170 history of Dido in the iEneid was a 

continual subject of exercise, not only for painters, but also for 
pantomimics ; and Suetonius distinctly relates that Nero danced 
Tiirnus in the A^neid: hence, perhaps, the opinion that Virgil 
had written tiagedies. As to tragedies, the mutter is equally 
placed beyond question. Juvenal (sat. Vlf. 92 .) states the fact 
with respect to the Agave of Statius (cfr. Frankii examen 
criticum Juvenalis vitx. Ahonse et Lips. 1820. p. 1270 9 
the testimony of Seneca (Suas. II. p.’^SO. ed. Bip.) is still 
more explanatory of our subject; so much so, that we have no 
doubt of the correctness of the explication given by Salmasius 
(ad Vopis. p. 834.) of a stone erected in honour of the panto* 
mimic Theocritus. (Grnter. p. AIXXIV.) On the right side 
is a personage with a pallium : on the left, one with a clilami/s ; 
the right hand holding up a mask, and a lance in the left. By 
the former image is written Joria ; by the latter, Iroadas ; and 
above, sui temporis primus.” Salmasius explains this, that 
the pantomimic, in performing these two tragedies of Euripides, 
had excelled all others and himself also* Compare also on our 
subject the remarks of Sirmoudiis ad Sid. Apoilin. V 111. 9* 
This destination of epic and tragic pieces was obviously a 
degeneration of poetry, and qualified far more than the gladia¬ 
torial games to corrupt all sense for poetical excellence. This 
abuse, however, formed only pait of liie general and progres¬ 
sively increasing tendency of the age* In proportion as tyranny, 
adulation, and servility increased, the taste for the intrinsic value 
and beauties of poetry gradually^decrcascd, and became more 
and more drdbeted to the external and theatrical pai t of the fine 
arts. We need not observe that, on such ground, no productive 
genius in tragedy could rise* That, in particular, the fondness 
for pantomimes at length engrossed every other interest, must 
not be wondered at; we should only wonder that ibis art still 
occijjsitonally dwelt on serious subjects. For there was perhaps 
n^ bnnch of^the fine arts, which was in such a degree depraved 
the general corruption of public morals as the pantomimes. 
ATI the severe authors of the later times coincide in their senti- 
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nieiits upon the degeneracy of tins art, in itself capable of so 
much excellence: as the life of tlie pantomimic was laden with 
shame and dishonor, so the art was branded with the most 
futile, frivolous, and obscene subjects, the last and favorite dish 
of a degraded and eifeiuinute populace. 

L. Sl^ELL. 
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Xenophon Memorub. Lib. i. cap. 2. sect. 32. ed. Simp<» 
sou, Oxou. 1741. recentiores enim in pra^sentia adire non licet. 

Ss ftaXitrra vravTcov ku) vupu 8eo7$^ xa) Trupa, iv6pwzQi$f 
olg vgo<r{iKSi, Ineptissimuiii est Trpocr^xsi, ab oniiiibus enim, non 
a quibusdam, Virtutein in honore huberi par est. Scribendum 
igitur, olg TlPO^llKll, i. e. ab illisy qui mecum slant^ qiii m^a- 
rum partiutn sunt. 

Xeiioph, Memorab. lii. 11. 10. Cum Theodota meretrice 
loquons Socrates, inter aha dicit, ^iXsiv ye eu oI8* on IjriWa- 
(Tou oi pt^ovov /xa?iOix£$, aXXa x^i eakOixJjg* xu) on apurroi croi sialv 
04 f/Xoi, oIS’ on ov xdyep aXA* egy:p umireiSst^. Xe quaTat quod 
absurdum putut, qui ha^c verba xu) on upurrot crot sicriy ol fiXoi, 
legerit. Una tanicii Ittera niulata seiitentia optima efheiatur ; 
xai on 'APESTOI (ro< elo’ly ol ^/Xoi, gI8’ on oi \dycp ahX sgyep avst* 
TTg/flcic. ct placere iibi arnica^' fuos, &c. 

*// irCv T uvuyxt) <ruv 7* iv47rp(r4y, jttoyi^ 

gggjc yo5y axoevra, xu\ Trovr^tyaro 

'APESTA. Simonides de Mulieribus. 

E]X04 Tm (rdov Xoycov 
*APESTON ouSgv, otJS* apeo'flei'ij ttotL 

Sophocl. Antig. v. 500. 

oux eToXpwtTe UTtoXi’Ksiv Ta$ ra^6t$, ooSs rdi *APEXTA 6/jliv otirolg 
aipeicrlai, Lysias xatra *A\xtl3. p. 52G. ed. Reisk. oS 8e rovvav- 
t/ov dfTTYiydpstJov^ cig ouSsyi toov xpeiTToVcov xai VTrep ripicig *APEXTHN 
oucoev ouTco fiup^apov xot) vcipuvopi.ov Quorlccv. Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
p, 527. ed, 11. Steph. ^ 8g Trig IStag hotvo(ag ul^g xx\ (reuur^ 
re *APESTON re iroi^trei, xa* toI^ xoivcovix'iig eiipiiorrov. Marcus 
Antoninus Ad Seipsum vi, l(i.—-CaBteruni <pi\eiy h. K verbuni 
iieqiiam est. 
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Xenophon Meinorab. i* 2« 54* Se on x»\ ^tiv tsKatrTog 

koLvroVf 0 fiaKiTtcL to5 (rii^urog o ri av &)^pthv ^ xa) avah 
fe?ies, auTog ts ifxigil, xai Trupe^si. Vertitur>—(/e corpore 
suo, quod ommum maxime diligit, Atqui vergni non est, 
unumquemque corpus suurn oninium rerum oiasime diligere: 
et ita loqui philosopluini^ Socratem prasaertim, mininie decet. 
llciativum o to lauroC bpectat^ non to (ra^p^arog ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 3.3. evo/xiCe tou^ Seoitg raig irapA 
Tcov ei<rs^s<rTaTcov Ufiaig potXot. f* jX^AiTTa ^eclpetu^ 

Xenophon jVleuiurab. i. 4. 8. raSs, uyregpsYeSij, xca nX^iog 
arreipec, 8/ i(tpoirijyriv rivu wg oiei iVTUKTcag ep^siv; Scribenduin vi- 
detur ouToj^ olst siroL^ruig ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 14. outs yap^ fioog uv b^^/ov ccofiujt 
civ 6 pco 7 rov Sfi yvcapYiVf y^duvxr uy irpiTTBiV a l/SouAsro* ou5/ o<roc 
^ 61 , ufpoyot 8’ scTTi, ttAsov otJSsv ^5*’ cru Se ap^oregcoy rwv 7 rXel<rT 0 v 
ot^im TSTuj^ijxeo;, ovx oisi toO 6 B 0 vg e7nfieXsl(r$cu; uXX* orav r) woi^- 
(Two-i vopiBlg avTobg (ToS ^govTi^siv; T) hoc loco exiniiam vim 
faabet: Si quid Dii illastre fecerint, ex quo inielligi pos&cty 
Dens esse. Stephanus ri scribenduni censet, hoc sensu, Quid 
facientibiis Diis credcs, &c. Sed quid fiet particulae orav, et 
quam vim habebit Ernest. * 

Quasi Stephani lectio non seque ac ilia, quam probat Ernes* 
tus, particulani orotv flagitet! Veruf lectionis, Stephani dico, qui 
non temcre errat, sensus est. When will you think they care for 
you? zrhen they shall do —wbat ? Plato Alcibiad. i. p. 2lG. 
1. 13. ed. Basil, prim. c3 *AXKi^tidvi, 'EflEUH nsg) Tl'NOS 
*A$ii}va7ot SiotyoovyTcci /SouAsuserfla*, aviVraTai <ru/x./3ouAfU(raiy; dp\ 
BTretS^ irep) wv <rv h:ia‘Tu<roti ^bXtiov ^ outoi ; Itu eiiim ibi quoque 
legit idem vir inagnus 11. Stephanus. 

Xciiophon Memorab. i. 6. 9* cx9roA4opx)]dg/r^ Si iroregog av 
^SiTtoVy 0 TtSy yaXsiYmroLim Seo/a6voj jxaAAov, ij o xoig piaroig pMXTcag 
syruy^aysty agxouvrcog ^gdfievog; 

“ 'Peifrroog Cel. Gesnero suspectuni est.^’ Simps. Forsitan 
To7g pd<rToig^flSTE Evroy^ivsiy, 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. ID. bWb piOi, c3 AtoSoogs, uvrig 
(TOi Tciv oWsTwy a?fo8pa, IwifJ^BXfi ovcog uyaxopi<rri ; Kou aXXoug ye, 
j/', e^riy Tcapo^atX'j) (Tontyrga touto) avax) 3 pu(rcreiv. Mallem xotl 
aXAou^ ye, vii Ar, Bfrf TroLpaxaT^" (scilicet e?n/AsAe7(r$0n ottco^ ava- 
xOfwVcojxar) creb^TTpu toutoj avaxijgucr(r/2v. 

Xengphoii Memc»rab. iii. I - 11- *Aroip, efi), mrepuy ere Tarreiv 
fioyot( ri xdi Sttqi xui oTTcog ^gria-reoy Bxourrcp r&y raxTBcoy ; 

rctsypurtt^y'** Simps.—Fors. exao'r^ Tw^Ta^Bm. 
X^ophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8. OuxoOv, e^, to ph rovg ipxo'^ 

xotTYjKOOvg T9 x^i suTTetSelg eavTolg TrapaTxeuA^eiv, ipt^^oriptey 
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{olxovdfAou TS Jcai (TTgecTriyoo) eorlv epyov ; Kut Tl Se, 

rS TTpoaTareiv ixu(rTOug imTfiSeiovg vparreiv; Koi) rovro^ 

Bessario legisse videtur, si ex iiittrpretatioiie judices, to 
irpoa^TUTTBiV kKifTTov; ra e^riTi^Ssia itpuTTSiv. Earn lectiojiem cum 
ill priori editione sccutus esset Lcuiiclavius, postea diligentius 
inspeclis codd. legendum statuit, rw TgotTvotrslv e. e. Scd non 
videtur articulus rd abesse posse. Itaqiic si rcS esset e Xeno- 
phonte^ non dubitarem^ esse legendum to tm, aiit pro r/ ro Ss. 
Mihi non liquet quomodo legendum^ etsi, quid diccre Socrates 
voluerit, videam ; nempe quod c. 9- § 11* de ofHcio imperantis, 
•xpoo’Tarreiv on ^pij •troieiv^** Einest. 

Nee ita dare vidit Ernestus quid dicere volucrit Socrates^ 
et quomodo legendum esset, liquere debuit; nempe to wpoo-Tct- 
relv kxurepovg STmr^ielovg TTgirreiv] Constiuctio est, ri Si; to ixot- 
repovg (et patremfamilias videl. et irnperatoieni) TrgaTTeiv (effi- 
cere, operarn dare) eTriTijSe/ow^ •xpoo-juTslv ; Wursus; nunne el 


patris/hmi/ias et imperatorisparies sunt, cj/irere ut idonei rebm 
prmint, i/nperiimi hahennt 1 

Xenophon. Meniorab. 3, 5, lO. ttoVs oSroo^’i^flijvaioi. eSerwep 
AotxsdotifudviOi, tj Trpec^vrsgovg odSiTovron, o1 a^ro rcav TfotTegcov cipx^ov- 
TUi xara^povslv rwv ysgociTepoov ; crcjDiJi^UfTx{i(rovfnv ovroog^ ou 
/xdvov uvTo) Evs^iag uixeXou(nv, iWei xu) rwv eTnjxeXoujxivcov xotrays- 
Acotri ; TToVff Sf ooToi 'freicrovTou rolg ap^ovtriv, o‘i xu) uyaKKovroti Iwi 
t<5 xuTa^povfiv racy ap^dvraov j tots ovreog ojULOvo^TOUTiv— x, t. X. 

IJt interrogatiimciilas inter se congruanl, legendum, ttots Si 
ouToog TTzicrovToci Tolg dip^ovnv, 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 8, 4. Trdcg ouv, eipij, to tw xuXcp avo^- 
/ 4010 V xa\hv fify enj; ort, vyj Ai, e$>j, ectti jxsv tco xaXJ •npog Spdfioy 
avSgcoTTcp oiXKog avopLOiogf xeti aWog vpog TraXijv. lirTi Ss i(rir)g, xuKyi 
• xgog TO vpo^u\ia‘6ui, eig svi avo/toioraryj rep ixovrtep, xuKm vgog ro 
(T(p6Spot re xot\ rot^h fepetrQai, Jlepravata lectio mututione too 
xukog ill xu) aXkog : reslitnatur igitiir vera, 6 o*tj /tsv rep xa\S rrpog 
Sgdpcov uvipaoTTcp uWog Avo/40ioc, KAA02 ^geg Trakrjv. 

Xcnopiion. Momoriib. 3, <), 4. Trpoo’spaorMfJcsvog Si, si roug 
BTTKrrcti/^syoug pesv <% Ssl ^rpirrsiv, Troiovvrug Si TrivavT/a, <ro$ot5^ rs 
xu\ iyxpotreig slvat voixii^or oiiSev ys pukkov, b^y}, yj atrdepoug rs xai 
apotSsig. 

Concinnitas postulat, ovSiv ys pdikkov, e^rj, vj oKTo^ovg re xai 
ixpacrslg* 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. ^Ag* o5v, ylyverai ev iv- 
Qpdivcp TTccTTore (fiko^povoag xoi) to e^Qpoig ^keireiv •jrgdg nvetg ; 

Non imiluim abludunt base a lectione, qiii milii vera esse 
videtur; scil. ouv, efyi, ylyverai Iv uvOgdcircp rep (pro tivi) to 
re ^jXo^povcoj xot) to sv^gwg jSkeveiv vrpdg rivseg; 
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Xenophon, Memorab* 3^ 10 « 5. firjv to fisyocKovrgsTTB^ 

TB Kai eXeuSeptov, xot) rh ra^stvov rs xu\ avsXsvQepov, xai to trco^povij^^ 
TSKOV TB xa\ ^pmpi^ovj xot) TO b^piTTixov Ts xot) iirstpdxotXov, xot) Itu 
roD irgotraovou, xu) hoi toov (r^p^dtronv, xu) eiTTUiToov xot) xm^)p*ivm 
itvipdorroov heifotlvBt, 

Pro iToo^povyiTtxoM reponeiiduni (xoocpgovtxdv. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. U ^rors tcSv (rvvhiirvwv 

JSwv ev) t£ evi ^|/c^flcp Tr^stopoov ovf/jov ysuojxevov* ipec yevon av, 
woXuxeXscTTepa o^oyrottu, rj pJiWov toL o^ot hvpLottvo/jiEvri^ 13 ijy o^/ottoi- 
ffirai 6 a/Ace TroXXa itrilcov, xot) apLoi TravrcSctTrd jjSu(r/xo(Ta ei$ to 
(TTOfLOt \otfi/3uvcop I — Lfgeildiim — yevoiT* av, e^rj, 7ro\vT£\sarTepa 
o^J/ovotfa, Tf fiaXXov tol o\(/a Xujxaivojxgvi}, ?) y^v o^l/OTTpisiTott —x. t. X. 
De mendo tarn manifesto vix admotuiissein^ nisi fraudein inter- 
preti fecisset, qui verlit; \tim faeril, ait^ snmptuosior obsonii 
confeciio EA magi^ obsonia corrumpHt an qaam h/sli- 

tail is qui mulla simul comeditr &c. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 2. s^jj slvott to olscrflai, Tag 

jxev oXlyov ot^lotg tI^vxc ylyvtdat (nthjZotloig dtveo hlotTxiXcov 
txotvcoVf TO 8s irposTTotvott voXeuig (ttocvtouv ^pyoov peyKXTOV ov) «7ro 
TotVTOfidtTOV vcc^xylyvso’Sott to7$ avJpcoxoic. 

Furs : p,rj ytyvscriat xu) CTrovlaiotg— Eveu to, &c. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Ku) 0 'Iirirlusy vopovg S* 
to ^MXpuTs^j ^cog uv Tig ^y^craiTO cr7rouS«7ov irpayp^u elvai, r} to vel- 
ietrSui uvTolSf oZg ys iroXXuxig olvto) gI dspsvoi uTToloxiuitrums; jxs- 
tutI^bvtui ; Ku) yug 'TrdXip.GVj 6 iwxpxrijr, ttoXXuxic upifji.£yai 
ui TTOXeig •KuXiy slpfivriy •xoiovvtui; Ku) fj^uKu, epr,. Aiufcpov ovv ri 
oTffi 9roi8iV, £<fv}, Toug to7c yop^oig 7r5*flo/xsvouj ^uvaH^mv, oti xutuXZoisv 
(xaraXufleiev Stobajus) uv oi vopoi, ^ el roZg TroXsfilovg evTuxTOovTug 
^j/syoig, Sti yevoiT uv ElpfjVYi ; 13 x«l roue Iv Tolg voAsaotg Totig TUTgiTi 
yr^oSvp^cog /SorjSouvTug f/^epo^rj ; UesiTibetuliiin vidi-tur, Aiu^ogov oov ti 
oiei TTOielyf e^rj, Toiig To7g vo'fioig Trstio/xhoug (pauX/^wv, on xaTaXti957ey 
uv 0 ! vdfJLOif 7j el Toug EIS TOTS TtoXsfjilovg euTuxTOvvrug ^syoig, 
on yivoiT uv elp^vi ^} 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 7, 2 . *EUiu(rxs Is xu) orou 

Seoi epL^stpov ehui kxuTrou yrpuypLuTog tov opOoSc Trevuihopi^evov* au- 
Tixx yecopLeTgiuv fJ^e^pi pdev Tovrox 6^13 5g7v pLuvSuveiVf ecog ixuvog Tig 
^eVOlTO, sT-TrOTE 56^0*51?, yrjv fJt,BTpCp Op$WC )3 TTUpuXufiuVj 5} frupuhovvulf 
13 dMvs7fA,ut, epyov uTTohi^ucrDui^ Verlitur epyov uTTohi^uudui, 
opus designnre. Non hoc vult Socrates; veniin opus, quod 
locatiitn fuerit^ accipere, probuie. iieponendum igitur, epyov 
uwo'^e^uT^ui. 

Xenophon. J^eniorab. 4/7^ To S 5 p>s)^gt toutqv uTTpovofiluv 
3^hKV|ib^0iy, p^XP^ irepi^ogu ovroc, xu) TOug 

BS^y^Tug TB xtt) ao'roeSjLti^TOu; utrTipug yvwvui^ xai Tug uTTOTTuo’eig 
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oLirZv awo xa) roig vepttlSov^, kou rag cttriscg airwv JJtiToSrraj 

x«T«Tpij8s(rflai, icrx^P^^ insTpinev. Legeiiduni TOT 5g 
rouTOv ua-TpovopLiotv pi^otviuvsiv - aTrsTpeTrev. 

Lysias. KAT ANAOIilA. ASEB. p. 240. 1. 2. ed. Reisk. 
'AX?\A Aefei, SVi fiyjvur^g eyevero^ ku) erepog ouSslj vjuv iQsXfjtrei fiTj- 
vvetv, eau xofil^yjre, ^AvSoxlSrjg Ss e^si pL^vurgot itug Ujxwv, (Twctg 
T^v «uto5 eTepoov hiUTavra aTrodavoWcov. 

** xojxiCijra] Alii alias teiitaruiit emendandi vias; niihi haec 
placet^ ut legatur ra fjifivvTpa uirog /irj KOfii^rjrais Si ipse (Ando- 
cides puta)/>rdc//i/o indiciifraudetury Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset^ kou eregog ouSsi^ uaTv eSeX^o-ei 
pyivutiv, iav KOAAZHTE, Superius dixerat ^(rcog ouv ku\ Krifi- 
clou (accusatoris) avrixanjyoptjcTEi; xa) e^ei o, ri Aeyj;. (Editum est 
Xeyoi, quod croXoixov.) ra yap p^p^ Xeyeiv. i\h* vpi^Big odS* av 
Suvuicde rfj aufp $a? rov re avo\oyoufjievov xod rov xuvfiyopQuvrot xo- 
Aacrai. uhKoi vuv [ih Treg) rourou xutgog hen ywvM ra Uxotix* erepog 
iff Kfj^iclcp xu) ixacrep, wv ourog vuv /le/ivticerai^ ouv Si’ 
eregwv opyrjv rourou aiixouvrog vDv aTroyprjflctjcSe, 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIHOT. p. 520. lin. penult. Ouxouv 
Scivov, cS dvdpeg hxacrx), rourovg fih ourujg Burup^ffl^ elvai, Sxrre, 
ffH-ffiSav e^afMgrayoyreg ?iVjpQ£(n, 8ia«To auroiv yeyog <rco^6<rflai, ^fs^elg 
Sff, ei eSucTUX^/<^otfAsv Sia rovg ovreog araxTouvra^, fitjSeyet ay Sw- 
vacQai irapa rm TroXff/t/cov Ifair^craaflai, jxijS" av rig rm •jrgoyoyaav 
aperig Xeyjj. Legendum puto^ ftijS’ ay TIS rwv vpQyovoov aperig 
\gyoi. — Tig, quivis Atlioniensium : boc eiiini de Atheiiieusibus 
genoratim dicitur. 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIIL p. 530. 1. 3. El 8’ exemt 
Zoxouci (ieXrloug ehat, (Tw^ovTfj rovg ^iXovg^ 81;Xov, on xaj vfietg 
aiieivoug idlers elvai riptcogow/tffvoi roug e^Opoug, 
ixelyoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 

Lysias. EN BOTAH M. J. A. p. 585. V/Srj 8e nym ^trflopcijv, 
w jSowX^, xai Sia raura ax^opi^evcov fioi, on yeevregog cSv larffp^eipijira 
Xeyeiy ey rev S^ptew, eyaS 8= to f^ey TrpwTOv r,vayxac6yjy UTrsg TeZv Epiaurou 
TTpayfiarcvv Si)fji.rjyopijcai» eirsira ptevTOi xai efiaurcp Soxoi fiKort[i6re~ 
goy SiareSJjvai rov ^iovroc, a\va [ley rdoy isgoydymy ^i/dupt.oupigvo;^ on 
ouSev vrcauyrai rwv r^g vdXecvg wp%.rrovreg, a[ia Se ufiag ogwv {ri 
yag xpi Xeyeiy) rouroug (idyoug a^loug yopLiKovrag ehai. cSctte 
opevy ufLag raurrjv rrjv yvcojxijv ep^ovTaj, rig oux ay iirafdelri wgarreiv 
xai keyeiy uirep rr^g TroXecog ; en 8e rl ay rolg roiouroig ap^Soirfiff ; ou 
yip erepoi nep) aur&y xpiral eiciv, a\>< Ufislg. 

in 8s ri ay ro^ig roiouroig ap^floirJe; ou yap, etc.] Si uiliil 
desit, conjicio, rl uv rig rouroig ip^flffo'fijj; ou yag, etc. praterea, 
quid si aliquis his irascatur? quid hoc ad me i non enim alii, 
sed VOS harum rervm judiccs estis. Consentanea sunt hwe 
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uttihvla qua per totam orationeni usiis est. Schottus legit 
aydolfMiv: paulo obscurius si sequentia speckles/' 8cc. &c. 
Mabkland. 

** Bene habet vulgata. Sententiam hujus loci brcvitate non 
nihil obscuratam stiuiui in Latiois adniovenda quasi face circum- 
locutionis iiluminare.” Rkisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt haec; “ Ecquid tandem quoque vos hu- 
jusmodi hominuui, cujusmodi t-go vubis videor esse, poeniteat ? 
Acquiesccns itaque vestro de me judicio, reliqiioriini fremitus 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem mihi qoccbuntf Non ipsi 
sunt hujus causx cognitores, sed vos estis.” 

Hoc, puto, est, To teach light to covnterfeit a gloom, face 
tam obscura iiluminare. Vulgata bene quidem ilia habet, ut ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet; sed non bene intellecta est. Senten* 
tia loci, quam nec Marklaudus iiec Keiskius cepit, ha;c est; 

cur to7j ToiouTOif, iis qui 7r^«TTou(ri kou Kiyowiv \nc\f Tijj TroXeatj, 

succenseatis ? Vestro, non aliorum, arbjtratu agunt atque dicunt. 


Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non aliorum, potestate 
sunt. De orationibus eoruin vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Utrum, quod suadeant, faciatis an non, vestra, non aliorum, 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit Demosthenes, De Corona, p. SIS. 
ed. Ueisk. xaiTOi eywy ogw rm hsyonmv Sutfaftstof Toitj axouov- 
ras TO ttX'Totov fispog xuptooj ovraj. 

Ljsias. JffM. KATAA.AUOA. p.783.1.1. xeclSe^aiVT ay ftixpav 
slvai rr,v oroXiv jttaXXov ^ Sj’ afiXoV{ ^lyaK^y xal iXsvSepav ijyouftsvoi 
»ov u.h SiH Toiig ex Ilnpaiws xivSuvov; auTolg e^elvas 'noielv o t» av 
SouXcovTott. eav S’ uo’Tegov uftjv 8i’ eregoav (xun^pia ysv>jTa», TOUTOog 
[tgy eiriXoo’so'Sai, exelyoug Ss jttelfov Svv^asoSai. 

“ e/riXuaeirdai] videlur ejrr]\vyaa's{r6at Icgenduin esse : fore, ut 
ipsi (sjeophantae) illos vindices libertatis jmblicai obruant, ob- 
scurent, (luminibus eorum officiant) ipsimet autem (s)’cophantaL‘ 
puta) plus in republica possint (quam viri de ca optime meriti). 

‘Legendtim censeo tovtou^ filv EIIJAETSOH^SESOAI, fore, 
ut hi iapidibm ohrmnlur: Tourov;^ sycophanlas scil. helvovc, 
reipublicae servatorcs». ‘ 

Lysias. KATA ^PIAS1N02! p. 889 . 1. L 0 sIxoV eem row- 
Tov, og owBs T'eAgyraioj ln\ Tob$ Kiviuvoug Trporepoy twv KUTsp- 

yutrapigivciov, Ku) ovTu) 0’uvrijt^i}9rjvcu; Videtur sic legondum, xai 
ouToxrl ys rijxijflijvai; (rp^sV^iov y av slvaij^ Reisk. 

Coustructia est —rourov fryvTijx>)9^vai TrpoTejfOv twv KUTepyucet* 
tiiy( 0 ¥f Jial oSro). oSt;co, ipL^UTixov esl» Taliter, Jam houorijice. 

* t 4. ^ 
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Ncque id querimur, esse hanc Tribunorum plebis potestatem; tantum-i^ 

modu si qiiis ea potestate tcmere est usus. 

Cic, DE Ltc. Age. Ok. ii. c. 12. 


DE TRIDUNICIA APUD•ROMANOS POTESTATE. 

AUGITMENTUM. 

Institutionum civilium vyn at()uo naturatu ex legum admmistratiuiie podus quam 
ex legibus ippiB dignoBci posse. Ex uimia el injusta dominatioue quam, ante 
I'ribuiios plebis constiiutos, iii plebem exercucrant Patres, oatcnditur; 1°. Tri- 
hin lcinni potestatem ]>er so uiilem Uomanis et necessariam fuisse ; 2®. se- 
quelllibus coroproh«iur,eriudcm potestatem ultra &uos limites evectam fuisse, et 
in pessimos usus w^uverbdin. Qu^uritur 1^. Qua* fuerit initio'Jnbunorum po- 
lestas, 2 idtim poet aucfum collegium; 3^. Quiliue deinceps calamitatibue 
cade 111 putestah Tribuniiiu occasionem dedcrit, et quam ob rem tantoe progree- 
mis fecerit ante ))riinum bolluni Puiiicum. Quie fiierit Graccbanis temporibue 
potestas Tribunii.ia; <]ua* Syllanis ; <jua; Poiupoianis; qua; denique sub Impe- 
Tdtoribus. Cur Uumanis mSle cesscnt Tnliimorum plebis constitutio j 1°. Jp- 
soruin Tribunorum facta; 2°. Prava Uptimatuni cousilia; 3®. Keip. ilomana; 

‘TTOAlTCia. 

Esidem concluftio ex perfectiore ajiud nosmct ipsos administrationis forma dedu- 
citiir. 

Ou^NAM fuerit ilia civilatis adminisliaiida ratio, qua in rebus 
turn cxtciiiis turn domesticis ordinandis utereiUur veleres, si 
quis accuratius inlelligere velit, is profecto singulorum hotni* 
mini m otJiciis civilibus exequendi^f mores atque ingenia, cum 
singulis ipsis institutionibus compensatos qiioclamuiodo, et col¬ 
lates habeat, iieccssc est. Parum cnim ad politicas res evol- 
veiidas profuisset vel suiimms labor, et siiiiimum iiigenii acu¬ 
men, nisi tenebras erroresque philosopbiai suo cxemploruni 
lumine llistoria dispulisset. Quemadmodum cnim et animo 
humuno ct corpori inullai sunt a natura vires iiidita?, qua? homi- 
iiibus, pro uniuscujusque voluntate, aut lucre soieiit esse aut 
detrimento; ita fere, si quid connnodi vel daiiini ex civitatibus 
bene malequc inoratis profluat, id vi\ conditonbus potius et le- 
gumlatoribus tribuendum est, quam iis, qui sibi traditis, vel 
iitanlur recte, vel abutantur, fachitatibus. 

Quam quidein ojiinioiicm non levi argumento nobismet ipsis 
coiifiniiaic posse videmur, quoliescunque Triboniciam illam 
apud Komanos potestateni intenta acie contenipleinur* Quum 
euim nulla omnino bac ipsa potestate ntilior esse potuit per se 
constitutio; ita eliam vix ullam roperies, qu«, propter singu¬ 
lorum imprudeiuiam atque ambilionern pejus universis el infe- 
liciijs cesscrit. 

Quod si ab omnibus coiiiprobatuiii sit, earn quae Kom^e 
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obtinuit civitatis formam^ prae aliia dignani e9se» ut admira- 
tionetn moveat^ quippe qua? non solum imperii per orbem psene 
universum prolati fons audiat> ac principium; sed quae etiam 
suis ipsa civibus tot tantasque mutationes debuerit; quicquid 
certe ad tarn celebrem, tamque singularem TroXmiuv illustran- 
dam aut explicandam pertineat, cognitum id et perspectum 
habere^ animo tarn utiiitatem alFeret quam delectationem. 
Istius autem rnotus oifinis, et, ut ita dicam, aninia, ex 

Tribunicia potestate quam maxime derivata est; bine civitas, 
quae primo unius, dein paucorum administratione utebatur, in 
plebeiorum manus tradita ctdilapsa est; hinc iiiquietse civium 
discordiae, concertatioues, murmura; adeo ut'Urbs ilia quse 
apud exteras natioiies maxima semper fama et nomine vigeret, 
seditione eadem domestica per secula laboraret. 

Quae igitur qualisque fuerit Tribunicia apud Romanos potes- 
tas; quam ob rem constitutus, et qiiomodo auctus, iste magis- 
tratus, accurate perpendamus, et docuinentis, historise fonte 
deductis, quam amplissime comprobemus, Quibus diligenter 
perspectis, latiiis apparebit, unde derivatae fuerint tot iliae et 
tarn magnae calamitates, quee ex reipiiblicae administratione 
populum Romanuni indies adurirentur. 

Prius tamen, quam illam de Tribunicia potestate quaestionem 
aggrediamur, operae pretiuni erit paucis exqtiirere, qusenam 
rerum Romanarum, eo tempore quo constituti fuerint Tiibiint, 
forma esset atque conditio. 

Sxactis Kegibus, oblata est populo Romano nomine quidem 
libertas, rc vera aliud impositum, neque id tolerabilius, impe- 
rium.^ Quinetinm supra moduni, decusso tandem Tyrannidis 
jugo, gavisi sunt Patres, et ne reges restitiierentur magnopere ve- 
riti, libertatis studium, sibi ipsis periculosissinniin, in popularein 
animum infudere.^ Interca vero totain reipublicse administra- 
tionem iidem sibi ipsis arrogaverant: Patruin erat dignitatem 
Senatus sustiuere;^ Patrum, rebus sacris, politicis, miiitaribus 
pra?esse; Patrum, in coiiiitiis, iitem oninem arbitrio suo de- 
cemere; Patrum deuiqiie^ omnes omnium ordiniim homines, 
per fas etnefas,jure an injuria, opprimere. 


^ Liv. iii. 0. ii. 21. Fragm. Saiiustii ab Augiistino cit. Servili imperio 
Patres plebem exercere: oe vita atque tergo, regio niore,consulere, agro 
pellere, et ca^tcris expertibus, soli in imperio agere. 

* MoDi^squieu. 

.?^dhfcsq. Esp. des<Loix, 1. xi. c, 14. Lcs Patriciens obtenoient seuls 
|pi^e§ emplois sacr^'^s, politiques, clvils, et militaircs; on avoit attach^ 
AU c^onsiilat un pouvoir exorbitant; on faisoit des outrages; enfin on nc 
fid laissoit picsqu' aiicune influence dans les suffrages. 
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Quam reruin iniquam distributionem, ct gravissimam alterius 
in alteram partem domiiiationem^ neque cum Jure natural]. 
Deque cum ullis apud homines societatis vinculis constare 
posse, testatur quum communis vitse consuetudo, turn politi- 
corum hominum sententisB;' neque dubitaiidum est, quin de 
republica Romana actum fuisset, nisi alicjuid supervacaneas 
istius aiictoritatis Patres cum plebe communicasscin. 

Ipso igitur jam in limine hujascc disputatioiiis statuere licet, 
earn fuisse Tribunorum potestateni, quas, si modo justis con- 
clusa erat limitibus, neque iniqua fuisset, neque reipiiblicse 
inutilis, quippe qua] ad civitatem sequata lance sustinendam 
condiixisset. Eandem vero, utpote parum definitam, et in 
pessimorum hominum manibus non raro positam, fractal saltern 
et debilitatae, iie dicam extinctse omnino Uomanae libertatis 
causam fuisse, ex insequeutibus cornmonstrandum puto. Con* 
cedi, niinirum, aliquid, salus ipsa reipublicse postulavit; ^^con- 
cedendo^ auteni omnia^’ (uti paullatim factum est) adeo non 

mitiorem in se plebem habituri erant Patres,’’ ut asperiorem 
plane, et ab se niagis niagisque alienam, reddereut. 

1, Jam prirnum omnium satis liquet, earn potestatem quam 
secedentes iinpetruriiiu, in ahorum imperio cohibendo, potius- 
quam in exercendo siio, constitisse. Id sulum in Tribunis 
picbis constitueiidis prospectum liabuerunt Patres, ut suos 
scilicet magistratus ad jura defendenda, et propulsandam in- 
juriam, plebs adipisceretur, Idcirjco^ neque Senatum ingredi, 
neque cives in judicium adduceie, peque comitia babere, aiit 
coram populo coiicioiiari, iiovis illis Magistratibus licitiim fuib 
Privuti quidem eraiit, neque ullo aut habitu aut victu ab ca^teris 
discreti civibus. Eatenus tantuni auctoritatein sibi viudicabant, 
ut vim Patrum fiangerent inUercedendo. 

Quicquid autein huic fundameiUo, levi certe si cum sequeii- 
tibus conferalur, per se inaguo forsan, et optimatibus periculo- 
siori superstructum fucrit, id a consiliis et voluntatibus eorum 
qui Tribiiniciam potestatem postularaut, vel eorutn saltern, qui 
postulantibus conccdSeraiit, alieimtn videtur, ct singulorum 

_•_ 

* Aristol. Eth. Nichom. !. vili. C. SS- ^xixpov rat; ^vpayyiffiv ttl 

Ttru ro SiTMiov, * 

* Liv, iv, 2. 

^ II scmbloit d'aburd que le Senat ircut rien a craindre des Tribuns, 
qui n'avoieut (Vautre pouvoir quo cebii de s’interesser a la defense de 
tons les plcbciens. Cos no\ivraux Magistrats n’avoierrt m^mc dans leiir 
origine ni la quality des S^nateurs, ni Tribunal narticulier, ni jurisdic¬ 
tion 8ur ies concitt>yens, ni le pouvoir dc cunvoquer les assemblecs du 
peuple.—Vertot, Ucv. Hum. liv. il. 
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potiii!! audacias atque ambitioni tribuendum* Quandoquidem 
vero uemini, in politica quam appellant prudentia vel minimum 
versato, ignotum sit^ hiijusmodi initia paullatini ad majora 
tendcre, donee ea quaD prinio auxiiii latio’’ nuncupetur aucto- 
ritas, in ^Mubidiuem” et apertam postremo eriinipat; 

hoc prsecipue a Patribus cavenduni fuit, ne suse potestatia 
Ti ibuni unqiiam oblivisccrentur, et aliena jura sensim mvade- 
rent. Qiiippc manifestiim fuil^ eos, qui Tiibuniciam potes- 
tatem non ‘‘ petierunl’’ * niodo, sed et extorserunt/" eadem 
etiain indiiigentia et facilitate, alia alias postulando, for^abiiHii- 
ros. Quorum omnino nihil Patres videntur prospexiste ; quutn 
enim, uti fieri solet, libertas ista in licentiam paulhttini accre- 
verit; quum prava singulorum ambitio Tribunicite poteslati 
indies profecerit; inagis tamen adhuc, ipsorum Patruiii nunc 
socordia, et, ut ita dicam, securitas; nunc vero lingua>, potius- 
quam factoruni vis; irntae niinse; aut iru, temcre atque impo- 
tenter jactata. 

Duo tantum, an pliires redeunli in urbem plebi dati 
fuerint Magistratus,^ incertuin rcliuquiinus. Satis constat de¬ 
cern ^ fuisse creates, anno post secessionem tricesimo sexto; 
quse res, iitrutn einoluniento magis, an detrimento Patribus 
esset, addubiteiiuis licet. Latius certe pravi ingeiiii hoininibus 
patefacta cst ad 'iVibunatum via; et quo auctior factus fuerit 
eorum numerus, eo periciilosior reipublicse nuctorilas. Contra 
autem odia inagis, iuvidiasqiie inter ipsos Tribiinos aiigurali 
sunt Patres, quas ut foverent, alios criminando, alios autem ad 
suoruni partem conciliando,^ principcs eorum suniino studio 
iiortabantur. 

Quas quidem collegaruin inter se dissetisio turn in seditioni- 
bus comprinicndis niaxitne valebat, turn illud« ut aiunt, ''auxi- 
lium” plebi conccssum, ad Patres ipsos aliqiiando traubferebat. 
Uoc eiiiiii fuit, quod, priore Tribuniciae potestatis anno, motus 
dc lege compcscuit; ^ hoc etiam, quod, aucto jam tandem 
collegio, quum eadem itcruui agebatur qua*stio, “ sex^ ad iiilcr- 
cessioiiem compara\ithoc,^ quod inexorabiles illos '^rribimos, 
Sextium Liciniunique, a proposlto dctciruil; hoc denique, 


’ Cic. pro Dorno sua. Furiosa vis vostmi Tnbuni pL Liv, vi. S8. 
Jam VOS tribunic:a iyhido^ non potestas, regie. 

^ Liv. vi, 41. ' 

2 Vidc'Dion^s.Mlal. et Liv. iii, .‘lo. ^ Liv. vi. 41. 

^ Liv. 11 . 44. Dion. ti. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de Fiec:!]:. iii. 10. Quod enim 
pst tain desperatutn collegium, in quo nemo e decein suna monte est r 
^ Liv. ii. 44. ^ Ib. iv. 4U. ^ lb. vi, 35. ^ Plut, in Vit. 
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quod optimatibus in Tiberii Gracchi audaciam aliquid paullis- 
per adjunicuti suppeditavit; quamquani id quo nunus diutur- 
uiini foret^ impedirnento erant eo tempore violatse leges^ violata 
omnis bominum societas. 

Verum auiem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fuisse plebem 
non rare iiiveiiiiniis, eamque Vocem>^ qua; labanti Consulum 
auctoritali saepissimo subvencrit, a Tribunis ipsis frequeutius 
usurpataiTi« Hac enim interposita, neque^ haberi comitia; 
Deque ^ exerceri magistralus; iieque'*’ ipsius Senatus decretum 
valere potuit* Auctoritatis’^ ^ tantum nomen consulta illa| 
IVjbunicia intercessione vetita, prse se tulerunt. 

Quid vero, si illain inteiccdendi potestatem Patres ipsi cohi- 
bere essent conalir Auxilio sane erant Tribunis Sacrae Leges,® 
quibus cuiituin fuerat, ut si qiiis Tribunum aliquem liedere, vel 
etiam impeiTirc aiideret, exilio, vel morte, vel ad minimum 
bonoruiii oniiuiun venditioiie et consecratione muliarelur. His 
freti, nihil ciat, quod tentarc reciisarent; in vincula^ Tribunes 
nnliuim ; in vincula^ Censores; in vincula^ ipsos etiam Con- 
Miies, vti conjiciebant qtiicietn, vcl se conjecturos fore minita* 
bantui; duces/'^ spoliis oneratos, et bellis confectos, honoribus 
exuebaiu; Consules*' in provir.cias sorlito missos, in Urbe 
retinebant; “sub jiiguni’^^^ denique, suninnim reipublicas im- 
pennin niisii “ sacrosancta Tribunorum potestas.” 

Qnod autoin maxiinmn erat jus, ideinqne pessimi exempli; 
Palribus,*^ qnibusennque \client, dg^in dicere Tribiini solebant; 
niide factiiiii est, iit singiiloruni invidiis atque inimicitiis salus 
mil versa non taro cederet. Missuin tacio C. Marciiim, utpote 
oinninin in oiv veisatnm; quid vero dc Kajsone^^ dicam, 
veiie ilio egr(>gio, Naturseque simul et Portunse bonis in- 


' Liv, vi. 35. Faxo, ne juvcl vox ista, Veto, &c, * Liv, vi«35. 

’ lb. li. <14. IV. (3. cl alib*. ^ lb. xlv. jii, Cic. pro Miloiie, 6. 

^ Liv. iv. 57. Cic. J‘-p. aci Fain. i. 2. viii. 8. 

Poly bill’'I '^0 6-L/Vf“^0V iftsi tiff fViC-T'JTCti TWV OVV. CiOV tltl TtXOff «y«V Ti 

Tcuy iir&.Soy/viwy 7 , ci/ynA-tiTOff. «>sX’ ovir er'jviipsL/in >j (rifixropiVKrdeti ro Tretpawos?, 

^ Liv. 111 . 35. «'l al. • 

7 Liv. V. 9 . Dki (ass. 1. .wxvii. 

Liv. Censoroni Appiuiii a P, Seinproniu Tribuno pi. prehendi, ct in 
vincula diici jiissum csse. 

^ Liv. iv. t3(i. V. 9 , (Me* dc Legj;. lii. 9. Dc Leg, Agr. ii, 37 , ct alibi. 

Zonara'^ I. Vll, ovy •noWn wTo.Ta* yuti yn^ ytnt ^TtzosTov; t^aXXor tiff to ^icrjuui/- 
T>j^*oV* t9't\«T0UV T.vaff Xoyou Tvy^rtVovTrt;* xat ov^iig ttvTOig ry«VTW0?iva* 

£TOX/UWt. * 

Cic. pro (’’adiu, 14. Liv. xxxviii. 47. Snot. Jid. C.c, 79. 

Cic. do Ll^g. Agr. i, 8. Liv. iv. 26. 

Liv. V. 29. li. 01. lii. 06, Liv. iii. II, 12, 
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structo,” cui rci capitalis dies dicta fuir, eo potissimum crioiine 
adducto^ quod ^Mibertati plebis/^vel| ut rectiusdicamuSj Tribu-* 
noruni licentia?, obstitisset i Cui forsan criniinationi^ id etiain ad- 
jiciendutn erat^ quod ^^unus/ impetus Tribunicios^ popularesque 
procellas sustinuisset/’ Quid dicam de Servilio^ qui in discri- 
men capitis ob id solummodo adductus est, quod in Tyrrhene 
bello se niniis fortem exhibuisset i Ilium vero damnare ne 
iniqui&simi quidem judices pOtuerunt; adeo valiiit turn viri 
ipsius facundia^ turn incusantium causse pravitas atque injuria. 
Menenium^ vero, corani se vocatum, patris ejus in plebem 
bencvolentiae ^ prorsus immemores, primum pecunia, dein vita 
ipsa exuerunt. Nimirum et judicii paritcr, et p^nae potestas 
iisdem conligit; et si mulctam taiitummodo damnatis dixerint, 
at vincula aliquando, ipsamquc etiam mortem hoc nomine 
praetegebant. 

S. Quae quum in Patres admitterentur injuriae; quid mirum, 
si perpetuis agitaretur discordiis respublica liomana, nunc hac, 
nunc ilia civitatis parte, omnibus denique utriusque ordinis 
hominibus alterna vi cnitentibiis^ 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumquc potiri f 

Plus certe Romanis iiocebant cerlamina’’^ ilia et bella’’* 
Tribunicia, quam hostiiim externorum mina;; has eoim, Con¬ 
cordia militum et djsciplina, aliquando etiam ipsa urbis fama 
ac nomine, profligare poterant; ilia vero in ipsa civitatis con- 
stitutione, et, ut ita dicam, corpore/ altius quain ut amovereii- 
tur, delitescebant. Veruin etiam apud exteras gentes, Quiritiuin 
nomini offecerunt intestiuee ilia; discurdia^, quaruin imllam^ 
omuino hostes nesciebant, $cd quasi pulchras belli occasiones, 
et ^^moilia tenipora^’ lubentissitrie arripiebant. Quod autem 


* Liv. iii. 11. 

^ Liv. li. 52. 54. Si aliud quam plchem, in rep. crediderint, exilium 
C. IMartii, Mcneiiii dainnatioiiem et inurtcm, sibi proponcrent oculis. 

®'Liv. li. 32. 33. 52. 

^ Liv. in. 67. Di&cordia ordinudi cst venennm urbis hiijus; Patrum 
ac pie bis certamina. 

5 Liv. iii. 24. Tribuniciuni clomi heilum Patres territat. 

^ Liv. ii. 44. Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 9. Nullum externiiin periculiim est: 
non rex, non gens iilla pertimesccuda est: inclusuni malum, intestinum 
ac domesticuni est. 

Liv.^ii. 59. ?<ihil eorum Volsci nesciebant &c. 

Ib. ii. 44. Undique ex Etruria auxilia venerant; non tam Veientium 
gratia conciiati, quam* quod in spein ventum est, ^discordia intestina 
mssolvi rem Pomanam posse. Vide ctiarn lib. iii. 66. 
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pejoris erat exempli^ privatis tandem obscuratam odiiS| ac turpi 
ambirione extinctam^ antiquam Romanorum virtutem plorabant 
consules^ increpabant duces. Quippe in delectibus prohibendis 
assidue saeviebant Tribuni, neque domi tantum, sed foras^ 
etiam^ prodebant se depravati militum affectus; turn vero^ 
quum vincere^ tandem iiolucrunt Romani/’ ^^finem^ imperio 
venisse” omnibus simui visum fuit. £t veoisset quidem^ nisi 
cxtitisset, quae Romanam rem restitucret, Fabia gens, et in ipso 
exercitu, virtus quaedam^ spe major, hostes elusisset. 

Perspectis igitur quae ex Tribunorum potestate rempublicam 
adortae erant, ac paene pessumdederant calamitatibus, sistamus 
paullulum oportet, et admiremur, quantos tani cito progressus 
fecisset ca, quam parvam^ et in agendo miniroe sitam, nuperrime 
conteinplati sumus^ auctoritas. 

Cur autein* taiita sibi sumpserit incrementa, causae non peni-- 
ills latent. Nihil erat profecto, quod Tribunes tarn acriter 
cominovebat, quam quod auxilii ” tantum/ non imperii/’ 
jus iis datum fuisset; et quod ca^terorum magistratuum hono- 
ribvis^ essent frandali. Id ipsum fuit quod judicibus^ expro* 
bravit C. Marcius; ^'plebis illos^ non patrum, Tribunos esse” 
vociferans; id etiam Appius/ misso ad Laetorium qui clami* 
taret, non popiili eum, sed plebis, magistratum essequin 
et eundetii posiea privatum ” vocat, sine imperio, sine ma- 
gistratu.” 


11 sec vero quum in ipsos a Patribus conjicerentur opprobria, 
udmodum vcnsimile fuit contiimelias tarn graves efFugere, atque 
imperio Consul urn suam potestatem lequare, summa vi Tribu¬ 
nos fore conaturos. Quod ut citius efiicerent, plurima^ coram 
plebe concioiiandi, et Patrum iiijurias criminandi, occasioncs se 
obtuleriint. Accedebaiit enim leges agrarise/ frumentarise/ 
foenebres / ^ ilia transinigrandi Veios actio illi de Hiberna- 
culis,”^^ ^^de Connubiis/’^^ mutus. Tribiini onim, toties fere, 


’ Liv. ii.45. * Liv. ii. 59. ^ Ib. ii. 45. 

^ Liv, vi. 37. Contenini jam Tribunos pi. quippe quse potestas jani 
suam ipsa vim frangat iatercedendo; non posse asquo jure agi, ubi 
imperiura penes iilos, penes se auxilium tantum sit. 

^ Plut. Qliasst. Rom. C. Ixxxi. ^ia ti Tn^irropfi/pov 0 ow ^opUf tu»v 

aMMV a.vayi'ivv pofautTuin ; ti ro trapajrar ouii ivtiy aoywy; 

6 Liv. ii. 35. Mbid.ii.56. 

^ Liv. ii. 34. 44. 52. 61. iii. 1.19. et alibi passim. 

^ Cic. ad lleren. i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Fragmentum Sallustii; '^Oratio 
M. Licinii.*^ Liv. vi. 27. vii. 16. 

Liv. V. 24. f Liv. v. 2. Ib. iv. 2,3. ct alibi. 
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quoties publicis negotiis se immiscerenti et pro legibus, quas 
vocabanty popularibus, concionarentur^ quasdam * etiam de sua 
dignitute atque auctoritate aniplificanda rogationes promulga- 
bant. Placuit igitur, ut fierent, qui Tribunis opem ministe* 
riumque prsestareut^ ilildiles; ^ placuit,^ ut qui curiatis fuissent 
hacteuus creati^ tributis comitiis crearentur Tribuni; placuit 
deinum/ ut quod tributiiu plebes jussisset, populuni teneret; 
qua lege^ ut ipsis Livii verbis vitar, Tribuniciis rogatiouibus 
telutn acerriniuni datum fuit/’ Hisce igitur^^ aliisque, quae 
longum esset oratioiie persequi, incrementisi in taotam pauilatim 
se extulit auctoritatem, parva licet primo et debilis^ Tribuno* 
rum potestas^ ut id^ quod de ea, paucos post inslitutam aiinos^^ 
Consules^ uti tradit Livius^ monuerint^ verissimum judicare 
liceat; ^^Consulares fabces^ praetextam^ curulemque sellam, 
nibil aliud quam pompam funeris^ putent, Jam'nunc in ani- 
mum inducant^ Consulatum captum ct oppressum ab Tribu- 
nicia potestate esse; Consul!, veluto apparitor! 7 ribunicio, 
omnia ad nutum iinperiumque Tribuni, agenda esse/’ Cujus 
quidem opinionis id optimum habetuus exemplum, quod Con- 
sulibus ne concionandi quidem jus Tribuni aliquando permit- 
tebaut,^ quum sibi ipsis, quo minus conciouatUes iutcrpcllaren- 
tur, auxilio erat lex Licinia.^ 

Tandem etiam, qui extra curise parietes Senatus consulta 
olim expeclabant,9 aut saltern, si quid advorsus populi iiomani 
salutem agitari videretur, cx,probraiidi'° jus babebant, in Sena-* 
turn ipsum Tribuni'* sunt admissi. Denique, ut omnia brevi 
complectar, non prius conquieverunt Tribuni, quam cunctas 
civitatis partes, et jura omnia optimatum atque officia sibi ipsis 
arrogassent. 

Jam vero, positis tandem odiis domeslicis, omisso cum 
£nitiq^ bello, ad majora avocati sunt Romani. Tandem 
aliquando privates simultales, invidiasque ex animis una oinnes 

' Liv, vi, 39. 42. ^ Dion. li. vi. 90, 3 Lex Voleronis, Liv. ii. 58. 

^ Lex Hortensia,Liv. iii. 55. Acad, des Insc. tom. xxxvn. p. 294. 
i 5 Vid. alia exempla, Liv. vi. 35. ct alibi. 

^ Liv. ii. 54. ^ Cic. in Pis. lii. ad Fam. v. 2- 

^ Dion. H. vii, 17. et Plat, in Mario. Cic. proSext. 37. Haec 

erat lex Lieinia, teste Grajvio, dc Antjq. Horn. vol. i. p. 329. “ Concio- 
nanti ad populumTribuno nemo aliquid in contrarium diciio, nec dicen* 
tero^int^jpcllato/’ 

^ Zunuras, Ann. lib. vii. To /txo ow irpwrof dux nantffM ic to fiouhtumptn, 

is in Tfj^ H(Tohobt(C T[0i9VfJLiT/ct •jra^iTfipovy, 

Dion. Ii. vii, 14. “ Dion. 11. 
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dispulerunt; et in hostcs Romani nominisy suinma ergn patriani 
devincti caritate, irruerunt, Et profecto, vix satis admirari 
possumus, eo9, qui tot procellis agitati fuerant cives, tot in 
partes distracti, tantam foras animi altitudinem, tamque veram 
virtuteni exhibuisse! Atqui in memoria teneamus oportet, 
Rooianonim animis aliquid niagni semper insedisse; quod ne 
prodiret maturius, ac spicndore suo eniicaret, impedimento 
fuerant eorum, qui rempublicam adniiuistraverant, animi, suas 
potius, quam universae, salutis providi. 

Nondum vero in.Urbem malae artes grassatae fuerant; non- 
dum pemiciosain suam vim luxuries intiilerat,* aut prava domi- 
nandi lubido civium aniinos occupaverat; libertate frui, aut 
sequalem sibi viiidicare auctoritatem, hoc unuro erat, quod 
summo studio appetebaiit Tribuiii; hoc, quod acerrimis ccrte, 
at incriientis* tanieu, asserebant dimicatioaibus. Quae quidem 
levia videbuntur, ncc vcnia prorsus indigna, si cum serioris aevi 
caiamitatibus atque injqfiis conferantur. 

Per centum fere annos, bullis percgrinis Romani sunt arctius 
impliciti, quam ‘ ut domesticis vacarent scditionibus. Ea uimi- 
rum tempcstate, res domi placide modesteque gestas satis 
ostendunt duces, patriae verissiroe amici; incorrupti milites; 
omnium denique animi, adeo non iiifcrtuniis fracti, aut concussi, 
ut novas* inde vires sibi assumsisse viderentur. 

Subdito atitem Romanis Cartliaginiensium et Macedonum 
imperio, motibus Tribuuiciis occasio iterum oblata est. Turn 
quidem satis manifestum omnibus visum fuit (quod, aliis occu- 
pati negotiis, memoria forsan dispulerant) quo tandem pro- 
cessisset Tribuiiorum potestas. Urbem sane illam, quam tot 
victoriis insignitam, tot spoliis onustam, nuperrime sumus ad- 
mirati, antiquis denuo distractain odiis, et, quod longe pejoris 
est exempli, sanguine civili contaminatani, iterum itcrumque 
lugenius. 

Quarum quidem calamitatum, causam fuissc eandem hunc 
Tribuiiorum potestatem, earn vero ultra jus et fas cxercitam, 
turn vetorum testiinoniis,^ quuni rc ipsa, satis ustenditur. 

Veruin enimvero, mutatam onmino reipublicie faciem, mu- 


' Sail. Bell. Jug. Metus ho.^itilis retinebat civitatcin in bonis artiiui.s. 

* Vide praisertim Liv. lib. xxii. fin. 

* Florus, 1. iii. 14. Seditionum omnium causas Tribuukia potestas 
excitavit, qute, specie quidem plebis tuenda, studium populi, a*: favorcin 
legibus, aucupabatur. 
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tatos* civium mores jam tandem sunitis contcmplaturi* In pau« 
corum manibus^ ut olim, re vera posita est, licet nomine qui« 
dera popularise reipiiblicas administratio. Quamquam enini 
plebeiis licuerit^ honorcs, quoscuiiqiie vohierint^ afTectare atque 
adipiscie at ii certe^ quos divitia* aui eruditio pne cieteris posu* 
issent^ jus quoddam imperii exercendie tacite concessumi sibi 
vindicavere. Hinc iterum debiliores a preepoientibiis opprimi; 
bine invidiae ac seditiones de novo exoriri; ^ et vcbemens apud 
Tribunos studiuine plebem in libertatcni vindicandi. Quin^^ 
etiame victoriis jam undequaque partis, Url^i indies accreverant 
opes, earumque comes, luxuria ; quam non niodo non proliibe* 
bant Tribuni, verum etiam fovebunt: ^ pace definiti^ specta- 
culis, voluptatibus capti, sevene tandem virtutis obliti sunt 
Romani; et in pejus mere omnia, testali sunt cives cum civibiis 
praeliantes, testata est (Jrbs, sni ipsius aluinnoruhi'^ sanguine 
toties madefacta. 

His priesortitn temporibus, obtinebatjllud, perniciosissimum 
sane, exetnplum, ut ndem scilicet 'rribuni singnlis annis refice- 
rentur. Quo more semel admisso^ neqtic imperium sibi con* 
stare, neque leges diu potuermit; nihil enim erat tarn grave, 
tarn faciiiorosuin, quod non ^venturiim foret, si ultra justum 
Magistratiis spatium, periculosissiina ilia auctoritate, non uti 
tantum, sed abuti etiam, pessimis hominibiis liciierit. Idcirco 
nihil aliud tani vehetnenter exoptabant Trihutii ipsi; hoc enim 
fuit,^ quod prior ille Gracchu^^, omnia plebi pollicendo, sibi 
conciliare voluit; hoc, quod Cains,^ eju^jdem exempli Tribu- 
natum iiigressus/’ bis adeplus est, ter quoque appetivit; hoc 


* Flores, 1. iii. 13. Quaf; res alia furores peperit, qiiam niniia felicitas? 
Opes enim atque divitue afilixerc secuh mores, lutTbanique vitiis, quasi 
sentinani, reuip. pedStimdedere. 

Sallust. Bell. J. Mos partmtn popularium et Scnatiis factioiunn ac 
dcindc omnium malaruni artium paucis ante antus Honiie ortus est, 
otio atque abundantia earum remm qiuc pnma monaIet» ducunt. Nam 
ante Carthagiuem deletam, popiilus et Senatores placide modesteque 
inter, se reuip. iractabant. 

^ Sail. Fragm. ab Aulo Gellio ci^. Renioto mctu Punico, simultates 
excrcere vacuum fuit; panel putentes dorainaiioncm affectabant; 
quisoue locupleti<sinius et injuria vahdior pro bono ducebaiur. 

^ Du'runius Tribuiuis pi. adversus legem de Sumtibus cohibeiulis con- 
ciunatus cat. 

^ Veil* P. ii. 3. Hoc initium in urbe Roma civilts sanguinis, giadio- 
rumque iqppuDitat,U fuit. lude jus vi ubnituui, poteuiiorque habitus 
prior.'^ 

Plutarch, in Vit« Gracchorum, etMarii. Veil. P. ii 6. 
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denique^ quod Satiiminus ille/ tantorum reipublicse malorum 
auctofi Marii prinium fretus nomine^ deiiule suo, totiea effecit. 
XiJi vero^ quo minus voti compos fierct, iie sacrai quidem leges, 
aut ipsum conuiiuiie huinaiiitutis jus, inipedimeuto stetit* 

llujusmodi aiitcm proccllis succedebul plerinnque desueta 
pax^ et brevis inter ordines concordia. Sun;iuinein^ effusum 
sanguine ipsi suo Tribuui expiabant; ct respublica, diu agitata, 
in pristitiurn statuui aliquando re^ibat. Turn Patres Tnbuni 
ipsi conciliare ; imperium^ iis paullisper concedere; et quos 
ipsi paullo ante ablejyaveraut, in patriani postliniinio restituere.^ 
Ka vero quani brevis fuerit et incerta pax, satis testatiir ejusdeui 
rei toties itcratse meuioria; novae idcntideiii exoitae dissensioncs; 
nova deiiique restituta traiiqiiillitas. 

Ad Syllana tandem lempora pervenlum est; ea nimirum, 
ubi id potissimum apud Romanos obtiniiit, iit quidam homi* 
lies, civinm privatoruui obscurilittein indignati, rcm sumtuam, 
vi tanquani ariiii.^que, capereut> ac tyranindcin, nullis conclu- 
sam limitibus, in caeteros exercorent. Tales quidem verisiinile 
fuit jura omnia plebeiorum, ea pra^sertiin, quas suorum imperio 
obstiterant, imminiiere aut abi(«gare velle ; quorum quod maxi- 
mum erat, Tiibunicia scilicet puteslas, ad iastigium jam pri- 
dem evecta, per S\llanaui ambitioncii] resnicta fuit,^ et ad 
antiquum normam pnecisa. Ha aulein vis, modi certc et con- 
siiii expers, quo deerosceret maturius, et mole rueret quasi sua, 
adjiimento erat magiuis ille et pa^ne inuuditus Sulpicii furor;’ 
adjuniento, iuiquissiinse isise rogaliones, contra fas et jus pro* 
niiilgatu^, et ipsorum civium eintde sanguine, quibus omue 
reipublica; impeiiuni (turn quod m ipsa civitatis administratione, 
turn quod in legibus ferendis, et re judiciaria constiterit) in 
plebeiorum niaiiibus collocatum fuit; adjiimento denique; gla- 
diatorcs isti stipendiarii, ad sexcentorum numenim expleti, qui 
ad ipsum senatum, ainplissimum ilium et sanctissinium ordi- 
nem, oppugnandum, noctes diesqiie in procinctu stabaiit. 


« Plularcli. in Vil. GracclKiruin, et Veil, P, ii. 6.1, 

* Ut Gracchi, Saturniniis, Sulpicius etc. Plut. in Vit. Syllse. Veil. P. 
1. ii. c. 19. Flonis, lib. iii. 

3 Cic. pro Cliient. 35. Brut. 34. Vide etiam Veil. P, ii. Is. Flor. iii. 
16. Val. Max. ii. 84. et v. 27. Cic. proScxt. 16. Cic. post red. 4. et 15. 
Nunquamde P. Popillio, nunquani de Q. Metell(», nunquam de C. 
Mario in Senatu meutio facta cst. Tribuniciis illi rogationihus sunt 
restituti. * 

♦ Dion. H. lib. v. Veil. P. ii. 30. et al. 

’ Pint, in Vit. Maiii, et Sylhc. Veil. P. ii. 18. 
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Syllss igitur, propter caotcra ejus in renipublicam acta pariim 
ccrte collaudando, gratias agit Tullius,* quod Tribunis plebis, 
$ua lege, injurise faciund'.e potestatem adeinerit, auxilii ferendi, 
reliquerit;” de Pompeio autcm, quippe qui restitucndani cura- 
verit, idem tacere mavult, quam veram scntentiam proferre. 

Earn vero, quam coercita Tribunorum potestas reipublicee 
intulerat pacem, soluta rursiis dispulit. Possem sane, si niodo 
circa banc rcm diutius commorari licuerit, prava singulorum 
Tribunorum facta etiatunum ex ordine reccuscrc; possem illos, 
auctore Rullo, dc Lege Agraria^ niotus, illam Labieni in Ra* 
biriutn^ iram vjtuperare; possem Clodiuib^ isfum, acerrimnm 
Tullii calumniatorem, faina^que eundem, fortunarumque, et ca¬ 
pitis insidiatorem, testem citare; possem denique in memoriani 
revocare, quas dissensiones C<esar i^ompeiusque, IVibunos sibi 
conciliando, Urbi com para verm t. Ncnipe quum omnia Romse 
jamdudum venalia^ fuerant, ct cornunpere tandem atque cor- 
rumpi soculum vocabatur/’ ecquid mali non augurari licet, siqui- 
dem altera reipublica: pars ambitiode summa, avaritia altera 
excitaretur ? Pariim enim, uti credere licet, valebant ese toties 
'^de Ambitu” promulgata) rogationes, a<l pravos honiinuni 
aifectus extingiiendos, et rempublicum in pristinos mores de in- 
tegro redigendam. 

Tandem igiltir ad id Tribuni pcrvenerunt, ut pro siia aucto- 
ritate nibil prorsus agerent, ad aliorum veto dignitatem augen- 
dam, “ gratia^ nut spe ant prieiniis inducti,*’ omnia temere ct 
violenter susciperent. VeVum enimvero, nti mos est, taiitiun, 
quantum sibi ipsis optimum ducebant, Tribunorum potestatem 
ad suorum partem conciliabunt, Tiibunos ipsos adulabantiir, 
ambitiosi homines; parto, quod appctcreut, prajmio, eos, quo¬ 
rum opera paullo ante usi fuerant, protenus aspernabaniur: 
immo etiam injuriis, quibus possent maxiniis, affjciebanl. Ad 
Caesarenf tandem respiciamus, apud milites, sc ipso auctore,^ 
concionantem, et id Pompeio graviter objicientem, quod dona 
omnia Tribunorum ademerit, qtiod intercessioneni, suporioribus 
annis restitutam, armis iiotaret, opprimeretque.” Respiciamus 


> De Lcgg. iii. 9- ^ Cic. conr. Rtdhmi. 

3 Cic. pro Ilabirio. DioCla^s. IiIk xxyvii. p. 4i, (Ed. Hanov. 1606.) 
4CiC#|*o Domo sua, post ttedimm, et al. 

* Cic. pro Mil. 0. lleliqua uut Luritus Seihitus emla intcrccssionc siiblata 

pro Domo sua. li Tribuni pravserthn /eperuntur, qui, spe largi- 
{s||bDt8 oblata, etc. Veil. P. ii. 33. Manilius, Trib. pi.,semper vcnalis, 

Fragm. Sallustii. Oratio Licinii acl piebein. ^ d'q Bjc]!. Civ. i. 7. 
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autem ad eundem^ fugato hoste^ re summa sibi comparata, 
Trjbunos ‘ hac ipsa potestate privantem, et Syllano exemplo, 
imaginem apud cos, sine re relinquentem.” * 

Republica vero Imperatoribus tandem subjecta^ id, quod per 
quingentos fere annos unicuni piebis tutamen, et p^nirs s^terat 
certissimum libertatis, regni^^^ etiam maximum” evasit ^^ad- 
jumentum.” Singiilari quadam "priideutia, et ad nnimos piebis 
aliicieridos apta, Tribuniciaui potestatein/ sibi ipsis donatam, 
imperatores ipsi retimierunt. Quibus eerie et decori erat jus 
illud sacrosanctum, el securitati: plebeios autem, vel nomen 
ejus, quod tali fuerant amplexi caritate, niuneris, inani qiiadam 
voluptatis specie commovebat. Quod si Imperatores ^^Tri* 
buniciae potestatis consortione”^ fruerentur,Tribunes ipsos um* 
bram”* quideni, et iiibonoratum” fuisse nomen/' facile sus- 
picabimur ; ea vero^ qusecunque fiierit, potestas, usque ad Con- 
stantini tempora jierdui^avit, et una cum imperio translato, dele- 
tisque omnibus antiquioris ievi magistratibus, imminuta est 
omuino et ad nihilum redacta. 

Jam vero, moribus Tribunorum ct factis ab instituta potes¬ 
tate usque ad extinctam perspectis, positoque primuin, quod 
nemo, ut opinor, inficias ibit, id ipsuni jus, per se quideni, ct 
certos iiitra fines coercituin, utile Koinanis, ne dicani necessa- 
riuni, fuisse ; superest modo ut exquiramus, cur ex eadem 
prigine longa injuriarum scries et calamitatum in Ron^anas res 
profluxerit. 

Id prime conquerenduni est potius quam admirandum, 
quod bominibus tali ingenio prccditis ea potestas plerumquc 
contigeril. Didicilliaium quidem est Tribunicium jus a IVi- 
bums ipsis distinctum habere et segregatum ; neque aliam pie- 
j'umque ob cuusain, duni hos merito vituperaverunt, illud etiam 
pro malo quodain inveterato ac psene conclamato tot tantique 
viri habuerunt. Kcqiiis profecto facinorosos homines, sui tan- 
turn boui studiosos, alieni oblitos, non ut in republica Ro- 
mana, sed ut in perdita domo, lingua criminibusque regnantes;” ^ 
ecquis, ut ad exenipla recurramiis, Icilios, Volerones, Sextios, 
Sulpicios denique, menioria tenens, ullani aliam de universo 
Tribunatu opinionem susciperet quam Cicerohiaiiam illam, 
pestiferam sane fuisse cam polestatein, quippe quae in sedi- 


w 

* Suet, m Vit. Jul. CcX'S. c. 79. * Veil. p. 2. 30. 

^ Tac. Ann. Hi-38. ^ Suel. io Vit. Octav. xxvii. Tib. 9. 15. ct alibi. 

* Veil. Pat ii. 99. ^ Plin. En. i. 23. Pauegyr. x. 95 

^ Liv, iii. 19. 
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tMoe, et ad seditiooem, nata sit?*’' Quod si prodeat tandem 
aliquia, verus quidem libertatis propugnator, et ad conciliandos 
potiusquam debellandos optimatum auimos deditus; roodestia 
idon, et prndentia in factis omnibus dictisque usus, nonne tali 
Tiro, quasi optimo patriae amico, et optimum munus suscipienti, 
ex animo sumus gratulaturi ? Neque vero perfectum quendam 
Tribunum et a natura prorsus adienum nobismet ipsis effingi- 
mus; testem enim citemus licet Duilium iilum, ** plebi eun- 
dem et Patribus simul acceptissinmm qui> 'I'ribunicia potes* 
tate post exactos Decemviros instaurata, salutare iltud consi* 
lium interposuit, quo diremtam in duas partes civitatem resti- 
tuit demum et confirmavit. His igitur pnemissis, id, quod de 
parte quadam Tribunicii juris, ea vero minime contemnenda, 
aflirmavit sagax ille et vere philosophicus Romanwum rerum 
iodagator, ad universam potestatem proculdubio referendum 
Tidetur; ci yap Sei, ait Dionysius Halioamassensis, xat conn 
tfu earo^tf»a<rSat njXixourwv upaypMTatv yvcojttt}v, sftot Soxci ra 
jtMV eSo; auro xaS* lauro e^artx^ojttEvov, mui, xai iraXw rj) 

*Pfl)jbMUcoy axayiuuvrajw, xpenrov Ss xat ;i^e(poy ymardut xapa rovg 
rm Stjfutp^m rgoirovg—Sfi ouv axoTrstv oirtog avSpeg xaXoi xStyaHot 
yrninwai nit hi^fuit tepwrarat, xat n$s tu^ovo'i ra fisytaret 
fixi) nriTpanjrirai.’ 

2. Veruntamen, cur difficili illo reipublicae tempore maturius 
restituta fuerit tranquillitas, in causa erat non Duilii tantum, 
sed et Quinctii Capitolini^ mite illud ac solcrs ingenium; viri 
quidem, cujus eximia in rempublicam collata bcneiicia Consu- 
latum jam quartum insignem reddiderant: cujus moderationem, 
asquitatem, facilitatem, adeo est mirata plebs,’ ut psne etiam ip- 
sius Tribunatus immemor fuisse aliquando videretur. Id cnim, 
alteram maloruro, quae ex Tribunicia potestate oriebantur, 
causam fuisse et originem statuimus, quod Tribunorum aut 
plebis animos non modo non emolliebant plerumque Patres, 
verum etiam contumelias in eos,^ quas possent maximas, su- 
perbe atque insolenter jactitabant. Neque aliam fere ob rem 
evenit, inter eps, qui civium saltern nomine, ne dicam mutuo 
quodam foedere ac fiducia conjuncti erant, tantam et tarn gra- 
vem conflatam fuisse invidiam. Hinc eos, quos criminarentur 
Consules, Tribuni defendebant; bine et inter Tribunos ipsos 


» De Lege. iii. 8. ^ liv. iii. 64. 3 jjb. vii. 65. ♦ Liv. iii. 66. 

peuple, ebarme de la douceur de sa gouvernemCnt, seutbloit avoir 
pi6 qu’ily eut des Tribuns dans la rdpumique. Vertot, Rev. Rom. 

^ Ut Coriolanus, Appius, etc. 
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Consalesqae exorta dissensio; adeo ut qu«e tutamini iis data 
fuiaset, quasi mucronem in hostes saevissimum,” potestatem 
Tribuni exacuerent.’ Quid sane ineptiiis esse potuit, quaro ple> 
bem,* non ut cives Romanos, penes quos legum ferendantm 
aut abrogandarum arbitriom fait, sed ut exteros quosdam, et 
meram quasi hominum colluviem, compellare ? Quid impru- 
dentius, et ad fidem publicain diriroendain aptius, quam fabulas 
de externa miiitia efliingere, et hoc unu telo audaciam, quam 
ipsi pepererant, v«iie debellare f Quod si profecto neniini 
ignotuin sit, stipendiaries milites minus quam voluntarios civitati 
proheere, at omnium certe ii,t qui necessitate quadam et minis 
coacti, vel opprobriis, tanquam aculeo, perciti, iu pugnam eant, 
nitnime aut honori patriae aut emolumento evasuri sunt. Longe 
aliam et prudentioretn de liac re opinionem suscepit egregius 
ille vir, quern Consulem nobismet ipsis pro exemfdo proposui- 
mus.* Is enim, repugqante etiam collega, et militiam gnaviter 
bortante, optimum illud de pace servanda consilium iuiit, et sui 
ipsius jure auctoritatis, evicit. Postea vero, quum eidem visum 
fuit praelium cum hostibus committere,^ quanta habitus fuerit 
alacritate delectus, quanto ardore pugnatum, nemo prorsus ig- 
norat. Ex his liquido patet, reipublicae administrationem melius 
Romanis cessuram fuisse, si aut Consulum autTribunorumani- 
mos prudentia qutedam et rnoderatio teraperasset. 

3, Porro autem, ex ipsa civitati? constitutione et discipUna 
repetends sunt causa:, cur omnia apud Romanos sediliose ac 
turbulcnter gesta fuerint. Optime proculdubio ad gloriam 
Romani iionjinis foras promovendam conduxit rerum domesti- 


I Liv. iii. 9. Hoste* Patribus, potiusquam Tribunes plebis. 

^ Dion. Hal. lib. ix. 44. O /uuv ow KoiVTio;, ra t' fltXXa iirttiHvff oiy etiftip, 

otxitwarfcr9ni Xoyw vpuTog atrncrafjLtvog ror Xoyoy^ syri^s(iov Tint nai 

»ytu(ri xi fxn^tv tjt ytoXuwpttYfxofuf 2 crufuir»Tog 

avTOV (AppiuS SC.) wpofiXfTO, o-i/yyvowp ay o iti/xog, wf ovTf iiKuieSf ovri iett* aflanf, 
rXi/ 0 'f 70 V vojtAov* ¥vv y i/7r’ xxiiVou Xoyov itexBovTOc ^Trigti^t^vov, xat jSttpi/y axovcrB^iVai 
7rtyti<rSy vaXiwo; xtf opytjv lyntiTO xai a^nXexTo;, xai [ig tpiV »|X9iv, oo'nv TTgoripov* 
ov yag wc xXiD^ipot; 7f xat voXiraig o av«tg ^taXiyo^EVo;, ol tov Ouyeti 79V vop^ov ti Xt/Tfti 
xi/piM tfcraf^ »XX* ip; cv urifAOig, n f7nv iXiu^igiav s^ovarim^ 
^ipy, Ttixpag, xai avuorojixovqTOLt; sifoin<raTo xarnyopiag, x. 7. X. Vldo^oliq. Grata 

^ Vide Liv. iii. 11. Consules in conspectu eoriim delectum habebant; 
eo dccurruiu Tribuni, conciunemque secum trahunt, et itatim vU coorta. 
Cum tiis cf, Liv. iii. l6. Turn (llerdonio sc. Capitoliiim occupante) tan* 
tus furor Tribunes tenuit, ut nun bellum^ sed vanam iqioginem bcllii ad 
avertendos ab legis cura animos Capitoliiim insedisse coutendereut. 

♦ Dion. H, lib. i>. 

^ Cum his cf. Liv. il. 59. ubi (conviciis ab Appio in plcbem et mliites 
(uujcctis) '^non modo non vincere, sed vinci eilam, volueiunt Komanu'’ 
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oarum administratio; eadeai vero ad pacem apud cives susti-*' 
netidain minus accommodata fuit. Pritiio enim satis constat, 
iHillnm civitatis forniam intestiiiis dissensionibus magis esse 
obnoxiani, quam quie in paucorum manibus aiit nomine tantum, 
aut rc ipsa ponatur. Nam si quispiam, sicut rex, dignitate 
cseteris et imperio longe antecellat, is eerie ab iiividiis, critnina- 
tionibusque tiitior regnabit. Quin et, rebus sub populari forma 
coiistitutis, scqiialia omnibus sunt jura; sequales plerutnque 
animi; neque ulla fere, aut odio, aut ambition!, patet occasio, 
llomie igitur tamdiu conticescebant plebeii, quam aut regiuni 
noinen metuebant, aut ipsi regnabant, Reliquis fere tempori- 
hus, ne cognita quidem Romanis fuit ea, quam politic], ut 
aiunt, philosophi laudibus adeo justis extuleruiit, tnutua inter 
ordines in administranda civitate Aducia, et reipublicse quasi 
partium apta inter se Concordia. ^^Duas,^’* enim, una 
factasfuisse civitates/’ ipsi conquerebaptur Romani; quorum 
et sagaciores id perspectum habebant, dum scilicet Tribuni 
Consulesque ad se quisque omnia trahebant, nihil relictum 
fuisse virium in medio.'’^ Quam quidem monmi ac pame affcc- 
tuum disjunctioncm fovit potius, auxitque, quam sedavit Tri- 
bunorum potestas. Quum enim quisque Tribunus velut os 
plebis universse, et opyuvov quoddam extiterit, id, ad 

quod minime valuisset collecta hominum multitudo, sententiis, 
consiliisque parum sibi constajis, duces corum, ambitione summa 
concitati homines iidcmque nullo pudore obstricti, melius ple- 
rumque eifecerunt. Earn vero singiilarutn partium concordiam 
ita constituet atque curabit prudens i!le iegumlator, ut ani- 
morum^^^ inde, potius quam potestatum,’^ oriatur simiiitudo; 
neque id unquam levis momenti sestimabit, ut sua quisque jura, 
suam auctoritatem, distirictam quodammodo habeat, et deiini- 
tarn. Ita enim Aristotelicum^ illud optime servabit, neque 
variis tanturn variorum hominum ingeniis, quantum unius pru- 
dentise, experiential, sequitati, reipubheae disciplinam tradet. Ita 
seditioiiibus illis gravissiinis ac psene diutumis caniisset Roma ; 
neque singulis licuisset homiifibus, bene aut male moratis, 
salutem universorum pro sua cujusque voluntate, in discrimen 
adducere# * ^ 

Quinimo id prsDsertim impeiitiae et rusticitatia ccpisdam. 


* liv. 44. iv, 4. ^ 

^ Liv. ii. 57.—(libiractam laceratamquc remp. magi^^quorum in manu 
sit, quam ut incohinns bit, quteri. 

Lcg)c. dc. Agr, i. e.tj 


♦ llhet. lib. i. c. 1, 
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verum Romanariim constitutionem arguit, quod, duni suis 
magistralibus poticbatur picbs, quorum muneris erat proprit et 
pcculiaris, partem popularem agcre, ipsi etiam inbmi cives, 
comitia habere sua, leges perferre, autiquare, latas deniqiie ad- 
niinistrare, jam tuin sinebaiitur. Quam ob rem evenit, earn 
civitatem quam totics decautaverunt philosophi,' quasi ad 
partes omnium anque inodcsteque libraiidas prae aliis accommo- 
datam, re ipsa in plebeioruiu luaiiibiis fuisse positam. lli pro- 
feclo, leges jubendi, administrationem lixequendi, per Tribuni- 
ciani denique potestutem quos vellent in judicium adducendi, 
ultimum et extremum jus, spreto Cousulum ac Senatus im- 
periu, jam inde ab autiquissimis temporibus et vindicabant sibi, 
et habebant. 

Quae qiitdem civitatis constitulio quam pruva fuerit, et discor- 
diis mutationibusque tanquam radicitus obnoxia, ostendit quum 
res ipsa, turn id etiam, quod exemplar^ apud nos, plane pcrfec- 
tius, idem vero dissintile omnino, et tantum non oppositum, 
habemus. Quum cnim apud Rumanos omnia ad plebem, 
quasi caput reipiiblica} et fontem, referenda essent; apud nos 
contra, uni et prsepotenti domino, ant sanciendi leges, aut 
vetandi, jus illud ultimum conceditnr. Ei vero, quo minus po- 
testatein temere unquam aut inconsul to cxerceat, obstat ilia 
civitatis partium, ut Grajci dicunt, dpitovia, quam antiqui le- 
gumlatores exoptabant’ potius atque ndmirabantur, quam atii* 
mis concipere, nedum assequi, {^oteranl. Nobis certe, quam 
Romanis, et stabilior contigit libertas, et certior domi tranquilli- 
tas; foras vero iidem triuinplios pa:ne inaudilos adepti sumus; 
quin et regiones, ne notas quidem antiqiiioribus, imperio et 
ditione ampleclimur. Ita plerumque lit, ut lucrum pariter 
atque lionorcm nobis afferaut investigatae vctcrum res; quoque 
singulas civitates impensius perscrutamur, et quicquid aut bOni 
aut mali cuique contigerit, acenratius dijudicamus, eo nostrum 
hanc patriam majori luude digiiamur, et nos, feliciori sub Sole, 
et auspiciis melioribus, uatos, grato animo et pio conbtemur. 

FmDERICUS OJKELEY, 

EX ChRISTI. 


* Vide Pol>biiim, lib. vi. et al. * Vid. Dc Lolme. 

^ Tac. Ann. iv. 33. Natn riinctas nationcs et (irb$s popul’is, aut pri- 
■mures, aut singuli regunt: dclecta ex his et constituta reipublics forma 
iaudari facilius quam evenire, vel si evenit, baud diulurnaesse potest. 
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No. II .—\Concladed from No, 

Having conducted the history to the year 1G97^ wc should 
pause at this grand crihis, and make some necessary observations 
on it. 

1. We Protestants^ if we are Protestants, and understand the 
Protestant argument from prophecy, an|] are not led away by 
the religious indifference of the age, w*eaiing the mask of charity, 
we, 1 say, stedfastly believe, that in the latter days, some should 
depart from the primitive faith by the doctrine of the devil, and 
should forbid to mairy and command to abstain from meats. 
(Mede’s Apostacy of the letter Times, and Dr. H. More’s 
Mystery of Iniquity, and Bishop Newton on the Prophecies.) 

2. Every scholar may know, if he choose to know, and as 
easily as he finds Rome in a .map, that the seventeenth chapter 
of Revelation pronounces Rome to be spiritual. Babylon, 
which ^'septem on a sibi muro circiimdedit arces;” not Rome 
pagan, but Rome at a time future, when the Apocalypse 
was dictated, i. e. after the sixth head had fallen by the sixth seal, 
the seventh by the fourth trumpet, Rome as contemporary with 
ten kings, and with Uic Latin Western Empire revived—Rome, 
as from the epoch of its division into ten kings it should con¬ 
tinue, til! these kings should consume her with fire, and the 
last vial amplified in chapters xvii. xviii. xix. swallow her up for 
ever. 


This warning was sounded Ai lG88, in a tract entitled the 
Command of God to bis people to come out of Babylon, be¬ 
fore the vials of wrath should begin to be poured out in J 697f 
with a wisdom, simplicity and energy, never surpassed by man. 
See also I>r. Cressenir’s works at the same time. 


> 3. Romanists differ from Protestants ifi interpreting the pro- 

ph^idSras Jurieu in 1687, most luminously stated, in a single 
which all other points depend, which, if determined 
Mvor^ly to the Protestant interpretation, determines the papacy 
wtie Antichrist, by the coffession of the Papists themselves. 


I 
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This simple question is, whether the prophets by <iqys, mean 
days or years. ^ ^ 

^e original term in Daniel means either days or years iodif< 
ferently. (Parkhurst.) 

Now the Romanists themselves admit that the fourth beast of 
Dan. vii. is the Roman empire; and the last of the Roman 
empire to be identically the same as the last head of the beast 
slain and raised from the dead/ as A^itichrist opposed to Christ 
in Rev. xiii. 3. and xvii. 8; and furt^c, they admit that the 42 
months of Rev. xiii. 5. comprehend the prevalence of the said 
revived ghostly beast, which we consider as an alter idem seventh 
head. It follows, that they cannot consistently deny that these 
42 months comprehend the duration of the prevalence of the re* 
vived Romani empire. 

Let common sense then decide whether or no 42 literal 
months be sufficient to comprehend the duration of the modem 
Roman empire. • 

The only rejoinder which the Romanist can here make is, 
that the revived Roman empire, admitted by them to be Anti¬ 
christ, is not 3 ’et arrived; but that the ancient Roman empire, 
which St. Paul in 2 Thess. ch.ii., declares to be, and they also 
admit to be the only obstacle to the times of Antichrist, still 
continues in the empire of Germany, tlie termination of which, 
they say, will be the epoch of the times of the Man of Sin. 

We reply, that we do not deny’that tiie fall of the German 
empire may be, and may in specimen have been so already, a 
further revelation of Antichrist in a more literal form, as well as 
with literal allotted times. But we assert that the Carlovin* 
gian or German empire, was not a continnation, but a revival, of 
the ancient Latin or Western empire, extinguished in the 
century, according to all history, by the Northern hail. We as¬ 
sert, that from the year 476, at latest, to the beginning of the 
ninth century, there existed no Western empire at all. (Gibbon.) 
Consequently, we maintain, that the German empire is not a 
continuation, but a revival, of the old empire And we appeal 
to every impartial judge, whetiier any person who had not a 
purpose to serve, would admit that the modem empire was 
rather a continuation, than a restoration or resurrection of the 
Latin empire of the Valentinians or Augustuli. 

Such is the argument as stated in a most masterly manner by 
Peter Jurien ; and here we leave it to impartiality and good 
sense; the Word of prophecy, and the Spirit of God. But re¬ 
member, reader, who bath said in respect to this question, 

" whoso bath an ear, let him hear.’ 
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4« We Protestants believed^ in the 17th century, that the fal! 
of the Old Western empire, the division of it into ten kingdoms, 
and the conimencenient of the prevalence of the papacy over 
the saints, were in conjunction the epoch of the times of the 
Man of Sin or Antichrist, and that without any interval what** 
ever. 2Thess. ii. 7. Rev. xvii. 12. Dan. vii. 21—26. 

These times we have asserted to be either 1260 or 1242 years, 
accordingly as we suppose Daniel to have intended Julian or 
Chaldean years. Marshall and Fleming, and, we believe, Bright* 
man, strongly contended for the Chaldean mode, and urged that 
St. John himself has resolved three years and a half into 1260 
days, which allow only ^S60 days to a year. We are disposed 
to examine whether both modes of interpretation may not have 
a place. 

Further, wc 6nd no Protestant authors, excepting Joseph 
Mede, and his followers, in the 17th century, and Bp. Hurd,in 
the 18th, that have not evaded tliosc three combined characters 
of tlie commencement of the limes of the prevalence of Anti¬ 
christ; either by fixing that epoch before or ajter the year of 
the fall of the Western empire, the year of its division into ten 
kingdoms, and the year of its •prevalence over the saints; for 
which year see Mede on 1 Tim. iv. We therefore adopt his 
epoch for the reasons given in his woik on the Apostacy of the 
Latter Times, with the utmost satisfactiuii and confidence; 
though, at the same time, we believe that the Western empire 
had afterwards further degrees of extermination, from every one 
of which degrees, perhaps, for S<X) years afterwards, those times 
may again repeatedly be dated ; until from the last degree of 
its destruction, they close with the last degree of the extermina* 
tioii of the modern papal hierarchy. (Mede on the Babylonish 
Captivity, and Dr. H. Morels Works. Treatise on the Seven 
Vials,) 

5 . W^e believe that during the said 1242 years, two candle¬ 
sticks, or two visible churches, if seven candlesticks be seven 
churches, should bear witness against the revived heathenism of 
Rome in all its stages; and during that w hole period wear sack¬ 
cloth, 1 . e. be subject to persecution and affliction, like Elijah 
and the Baptitit, at the same time that miraculous assistances 
should be afforded to them, as well us spiritual arms, compared 
, to the fire which Elijah brought down from heaven; (Rev* xi.) 
that tjbejvMiould fulfil a ministry conformed to that of the two 
tr^s^4fi.nd to that of, the Baptist, and to that of their Lord and 
M&ter, Jesus Christ; that they should in conf&rmity be slain, 
from the dead, ascend to heaven, receive the uuctiou of the 
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kingdom, and sit in judgment on the worlds till all nations 
should repent or perish. 

This dispensation seems to be contained in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Apocalypse, alias in the little open 
book, opposed to the sealed book, as the Gospel to the Lidw. 
We believe that the seventh trumpet bears analogy to the 
day of Pentecost; as also, cor^formably to the deliverance of 
Judah, that among the ton kingdoms of the Liatin empire, there 
should be a tenth or tithe, us presignified in Isaiah vi. 13. Com¬ 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for a similar type, plainly alluding to the day 
of firsUfruits or Pentecost, niis suffering dispensation and 
first-fruits of glory we believe to have been in fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses, finally 
united undci^ the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
at latest in lfi07 or 1715. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. xi. and 
Dr. Cressenirs Judgments on the Church of Rome.) 

6. In surveying the Consequences and result of that last tre¬ 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance, we observe, first, that a 
great portion of the persecuted became, in 1(588, reanimated 
with the spirit of life; however, afterwards^ many of them be¬ 
came fanatics; and having felt the horrors of persecution, effected 
a new aera in the Christian world, the ajra of the Apocalyptical 
Philadelphiuj the a&ra of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charily. Queen Mary was the principal instrument in this 
glorious work. Her services to dur church have never been 
duly appreciated. 

The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how¬ 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro¬ 
versial superficialities; and a very bad spirit has too often been 
the consequence. Abp. Tillotsonand Bp. Burnett arespecimens 
of enlarged minds, and examples of Philadelphian charity. See 
Burnett on 17th Article of the Church. 

Since the year 1G97, when infidelity and lawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Bajle, urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, levelled its unriistinguishing shafts against Christia¬ 
nity itself, and to effect its purpose, endeavoured low'erall re¬ 
ligions to a level; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
lionism and indifference; while even spiritual, pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mr. ^ainiiel Johnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who conformed to 
the Church of Rome in 1685, there is reason to believe that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Popery, 
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Dor yet reUdii Protestantism; but renouncing all religion^ tbay 
handed down from father to son a rancour and virulence against 
both the Roman religion and the royal family^ which had forced 
tlieni to conform, till at length they broke the yoke, and forced 
their persecutors to drink of human blood, which precisely a 
century before they had thirsted for. Many more refugees were, 
at the close of the 17tb century, dispersed in all nations; for 
the particulars of which see tbd'History of the Edict of Nantes. 
It would be interesting to us, especially, could we trace the de¬ 
scendants of those who came over to England, to their respec¬ 
tive ancestors, w'ho accompanied, or were received by the Prince 
of Orange, King William HI* Some few of these, of whom 
we have heard, as Dr. Allix, Dr. Jortin, Daubuz, Mr. Faber, 
have continued in Britain the witness against Antichrist. 

We subjoin some miscellaneous references to authors, 
whose writings bear on our question. 1. Eusebius on the Mar¬ 
tyrs of L)ous. 2. Disputationum Roberti Bellarmini, tomus 
IIT. p. 704; where we may see the best mode, in which the 
most eminent Popish controversialist could interpret the pro¬ 
phecies, and which should by all means, be read together with 
the contemporary Centurs. Magds. 3. Fox*s Martyrulogy. 
4. Clarke’s Martyrulogy, p. 7B. 5. Abp. Tdlotson’s Sermons 

relating to King William and Queen Mary. 6. Ilistoria Lite- 
raria, and Monthly Mercury, for l688and lG97. 7- Mosheim 

by Maclaine, the seventh century, vol. iv. p. 406. 8. New 

System of the Apocalypse, by a refugee, 16B8. 9. Waple on 
the Revelation, in which work we shall tind genuine enlarge¬ 
ment of mind, and Christian charity in perfection; see bis 
notes on Rev. x. and xi. especially. 10. Poole and Burkitt, 
followers of Mede, and admirable commentators on the Apoca* 
lypse. IL Bp. Hildesley’s Memoirs. 12. Senek’s Sermons. 
Id. The history of the Helvetic Confederacy* 14. Milner’s 
Eccles. Hist.; his account of Claudius of Turin. 13. Fleming 
on the Revelation; a remarkable anecdote of the state of the 
Waldenses immediately before the Reformation. We have not 
met with it elsewhere. It shows the extreme depression of the 
Primitive Churches immediately before the Reformation, and 
reminds us of the days of Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah, to which 
period of the Jewish history the commencement of the Refor¬ 
mation is compared in St. John’s Epistle to the Church of 
ISbyatirsr, vrhich means the true Church in the age during which 
Rome should manifest herself as the whore of Babylon, Bel, 
or Baal. We believe the anecdote to have bedh obtained from 
aome source, not generally known; for we have no where else 
lighted on it in ecclesiastical history. But Mr. Fleming was 
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a most learned man^ and a wonderful expounder of prophecy ; in 
general agreeing with Bp. Newton^ more than with any otfa^ 
commentator. We could wish that Bp. Hurd and Bp« New* 
ton had been permitted to maintain the ascendancy among po* 
pular works on the prophecies, which they once possessed, and 
which they still deserve to retain. The former author displays 
the principia of this study,, without a rival. The latter applies 
the prophecies truly, impressively, and modestly. Nothing 
worthy to be named in a day w^ith either, according to our judg¬ 
ment^ has since appeared in a popular form; and so far as sub¬ 
sequent authors have attempted to improve on them, W’e think, 
they have most commonly deviated from truth. 

Having now conducted the history of the two witnesses to the 
period to which the work of our author properly belongs, we 
observe. 

That since the publication of the great work entitled, His- 
toire de TEdit de Nantes, completed in l695, we are not aware 
that any original information respecting the Origines, or previous 
History of the Waldenses and Albigenses lias been made public. 

Since that time, during the reign of Queen Anne, we believe, 
that fanaticism did really break out among many of the Erencb 
Protestants. But we are not to judge of a whole by n part; we 
could wish therefore for further information respecting those 
Churches of ihc South of France. 

But in respect to the Vaudois, wo feel that our author’s work 
is of the greatest importance; because the very circumstance 
that pure practical Christianity is still preserved in the valleys 
of Piedmont, is demonstration that the principles of the Rous¬ 
seaus, the Voltaires, the Gibbons, which spread the pestilence 
from Geneva to Berne, have not penetrated to the wilderness of 
the Vaudois. 

We would suggest that a work, entitled Waldensin, com¬ 
prehending all the original information respecting the Walden¬ 
ses and Albige*nses, and tracing and restoring all such documents 
and testimonies to their first and proper authors in chronological 
order, is much wanted; and is the very thing which we have 
been attempting to sketch, however defectively we have exe« 
cuted our intention. Some one, however, must mkke a begin* 
ning. 

Our author has presented us with a lively description and 
beautiful plates ^of the wilderness, wherein otir mother w^as 
nourished, from the face of the serpent, i. e. after heathenism 
had ceased to pefsecute her both by emperors and by northern 
heathen invaders, w^bo drove her and other primitive churches 
(as the British Waldenses) into the deep vales of the mountains. 
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Here she was nourished, as Eve ejected from Paradise, as 
Israel prohibited from Canaan, in Gosiien of Egypt: 

Sub pedibus nebula^ et coelo jnga juncta superne, 

H»c inter, Waldo Biblia sancta gurit. (Ilev. xiv, 6, 7.) 

Qualis Iduma^us nimboso in culminc Moses. 

Idola horrificum contrcmuere Deum. 

Omnis Arabis omnes vert^runt terga Latini, 

Et tenebras nobis Lux rcdiviva fugat. 

We would merely add, that we are living in a great crisis 
of the Protestant religion; and we wouldVecommend to every 
Protestant to weigh well the charge of our Lord and Master 
to the Reformed Church of Thyatira, before it be too laic; and 
to study as the best comment on it, the charge brought by OEco- 
lanipadius, Bucer, and others, against the VValdcnses in 1535, 
and that against our own Church by Abp. Usher, in 1600. 
(Abp. Usher's Life.) 

r 

Since this article was written, wc have witnessed, with 
great satisfaction, the promotion of our author to a Prebend of 
Durham,—a just reward for his labors, his talents, liis piety, and 
his amiable qualities. ^ 


NOTJCE OF 

THE TVPOGllAPniCAL GAZETTEER, at- 
templed by the Rev, Henry Cotton, D. C. L. 
8vo. Oxford: 1825. 

Fue pldn pursued in this useful and entertaining volume wilb 
perhaps, be best given in the author’s own words, taken from his 
introduction (page xi.): The manner of proceeding adopted in 
the following work is this: taking the Latin names of all cities, 
towns, villages, or monasterier, it; which 1 liad evidence that the 
art of printing had at any period been exercised, from the earliest 
appearance of the art down to the present day, 1 thro\y them into 
one general alphabet for the greater convenience of reference; 
merely distinguishing by capital letters, honoris causa, those places 
which nursed and cultivated its early efforts during the xvth cen- 
The ancient name (or names, for it often happens that a 
town is variously ’designated) is immediately followed by the 
modern one, with a brief desciiption of the place, and a concise 
notice of the introduction of typography into that particular spot; 
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to which not unfrequentlj is added the title of the earliest known 
book executed at that town^ as welt as the name of its first or 
most celebrated printer/^ 

Although conciseness has been generally my aim^ forasmuch 
as the matters here treated of are not new to the world, yet it 
will be perceived that here and there the remarks are extended to 
greater length : this, however, 1 «trust, may be pardoned on the 
ground of its rare occurrence, as being indulged in only on those 
articles to which an Ivigher degree of interest appeared to attach; 
where the town under description chanced to be nearly connected 
with something remarkable as an epoch or feature of the art, wdth 
some important historical event, with some person of eminence, or 
celebrated production which has issued from within her bosom/' 

Agreably vvitli this plan, Dr. Cotton has given, under Mexico, 
some account of the first productions (in a literary way) of the 
New World; under Nor^^icli, some early productions of the press 
of Anthony de Solcnipne, in the Dutch language, and existing in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, are noticed; and under 
Sa/nlice, Satne^s, or Saiuzzo, an unknown edition of Persms is 
brought forward. It is, we suppose, in folio (for Dr. C. has not 
given the size): impressus Sa/utiis arte et impensis Mariwi de 
Lavalhy 1481 , 

At the end of Tlie Gazetteer^'are tw-o appendixes; the first, 

an index of pseudonytnes, disguised or fictitious placesthe 
other contains an enumeration of the books printed on vellum, 
which arc contained in the Bodleian library, arranged in the order 
of their dates/’ This list Dr, Cotton speaks of as being in a 
skeleton shape : we heartily wish he could have found time and 
opportunity for imparting to it some degree of obesiti/. Jt 
appears that the farce need not be enacted” between the Bod¬ 
leian and Corpus Christi Coll, library of Mahomet’s coming to 
the mountain, or the mountain’s coming to Mahomet, in the matter 
of the vellum Aldine Aristotle, as the case \vould be little mended. 
We quote Dr, Colton’s note on the 2d volume, which the Bod¬ 
leian possesses: ^^lii the library*of New College is a complete 
copy of this edition, printed on vellum, consisting of six volumes. 
For many years bibliographers, even Van Fraet, denied the ex¬ 
istence of the Jirst volume upon vellum. The library of Corpus 
Ch. College contains remarkably fine copies of vols. 2, and4, 
on vellum,” We shall yet hope, notwithstanding all Hibernian 
obstacles, for a fuller account of these vellum heroes; and in con- 
cluding,wiil just si^atc, that the date of Fust's Bible is inadvertently 
given 1562, instead of 1462, 
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THE SONGS OR GREECE, from the Romaic 
Text, Edited by M. C. Faukiel, with additions. 
Trandated into English verse by Charles Brins¬ 
ley Sheridan. {The profits of this volume are 
given to the Society for the Promotion of Education 
in Greece.) London: Longman gnd Co. 1825. 

Xhb Greek nation has now been engaged for more than five 
years in a struggle to shake off the tyranny of its ancient op¬ 
pressors ; a contest, of which we may say nearly in the words 
of Thucydides, that, making ail reasonable allowance for the 
propensity of mankind to exaggerate the importance of con¬ 
temporary events, it must still be considered as one of the most 
remarkable portions of modem history. That the over-sanguine 
expectations of their friends should have been disappointed, 
is not wonderful; but that tlie disastrous predictions of their 
enemies should have been so signally falsified as they have 
been, this is indeed extraordinary. The war of liberty has been 
waged without an ally; without assistance, except indeed such 
as, through the unskilful management of its contributors, has 
been productive more of harm than good; the countenance, 
the influence, and all but the open aid of some of the Christian 
powers have been employed on the side of their enemies; the 
combatants themselves, although united in hatred to the com¬ 
mon enemy, have been more divided among themselves even 
than the honest account of Herodotus shows their forefathers 
to have been at the time of the invasion of Xerxes; yet, in 
spite of all these obstacles, they have in a great measure wrested 
from their tyrants the country of their ancestors, they have 
maintained it against successive inundations of barbarians, 

•-amidst all their bud'eriogs, all the waste 

Of fire and sword remorselessly employed, 

CfnconquerVl and uiicoriqueral Ic still; 

and are now maintaining it in the face of a new and more 
formidable enemy. It was not in human nature that such a 
spectacle should be regarded without sympathy and admiration 
by ,tbe people *of Europe. Accordingly, even in countries 
where the uatioiial opinion has no authorised means of making 
itself known, and where a short-sighted and hnworthy policy 
has betrayed the government Into measures hostile to the Greek 
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cause, a lively interest has been excited in the people at large, 
an interest originating, indeed, in man's natural love of liberty 
and hatred to oppressors; and which would be felt in some 
degree, even were the objects of it Copts or Armenians; but 
which is heightened in the present instance by a recollection of 
the ancient glory of the Greek nation, and of the extent to 
which their example, and the works of their writers, have been 
the means of obtaining for us those free institutions, and that 
intellectual enlargement, which we prize so dearly. 

In our own country, as elsewhere, this state of the public 
mind has called forth a variety of literary efforts in aid of the 
Greek cause, in the shape of histories of the war, vindications 
of the Greeks, and elucidations of the national character and 
manners. Atnong others, the writer before us is already dis¬ 
tinguished as a zealous advocate of the Greeks. His present 
publication, however, is calculated to serve their cause much 
more effectually than a professed argument in their behalf; for 
familiarity is a step to attachment, and we know no modem 
publication (excepting perhaps the tale of Anastasius) which fa¬ 
miliarises us so effectually with the modern Greeks. It consists 
chiefly of translations of Greek songs, some of them altogether 
new, but the most part selected from M. Fauriel's late excel¬ 
lent publication, embracing the whole circuit of Grecian life, 
whether ordinary or heroic. They are divided into songs of 
the AXfpral or independent Greek's—miscellaneous historical 
ballads—romantic tales—songs of domestic life—<md senten¬ 
tious distichs; to which are subjoined a few translations from 
the more cultivated poetry of modern Greek literati, of com¬ 
paratively little interest. The preface, among other interesting 
matter, contains some valuable information respecting the 
state of the Greek population previous to the revolution, and its 
triple division into those who, on the Mahometan conquest, 
submitted unconditionally to the invaders: those who, taking 
refuge in the mountains, and annoying the plains below by their 
incessant ravages, extorted from vthe Turks certain local privi¬ 
leges, and a comparative security in their possessions, under the 
title of *Ap[iMTaKo),^ or armed men: and those who, disdaining 
all compromise, maintained themselves in the wilderness, and 
to whom the name of KXe^rat, or robbers, originally given them 
by their enemies, and assumed by themselves a; a title of dis¬ 
tinction, properly appertains. Of the character and habits of 


Printed elsewhere, by a whimsical erratum, a^rioW. 
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this latter class Mr. Stieridan has given an interesting account* 
fie speaks of them in high terms^ yet scarcely higher than many 
authenticated instances of their patriotic spirit and heroic endur¬ 
ance really warrant; and if he gives them credit for some vir¬ 
tues which^ in their circumstances^ might be less expected, 
courtesy to women, and mild treatment of captives, his pane 
gyric accords, to the best of our remembrance, with the testi¬ 
monies of the most informed 'travellers respecting these mouu- 
tain warriors, llis preface is somewhat rambling, and savours 
of the wild Irishman, but it breathes a g^ierous spirit, and a 
manly sympathy with the friends of justice and liberty through¬ 
out the viorld. 

Of the richness, variety, and natural beauty of the songs 
themselves, it is difEcult to speak too highly. Wiere it only as 
a collection of truly original compositions, not produced by 
foreign grafting, but the naU\e growth of the national mind, 
they would be valuable. ’^I hey are the beginnings of a new 
poetic life, the forerunners of a second age of Grecian poetry; 
so at least wc trust; and will stand in the same relation to its 
future luminaries, as the old English and Scottish ballads to 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and the author of Waverley. To the 
ancient minstrelsy of our owm country, indeed, they bear very con¬ 
siderable resemblance, in their construction, in th<^ energetic 
aitnplicity of their narration, in their pathetic and cciinic touches, 
and in the reckless and adventurous daring of the heroes (for a 
gallant Klepht makes no contemptible figure even by the side 
of a doughty knight of the middle ages); the differences are 
owing to the peculiar st^le of genius, indigenous in the respec¬ 
tive nations, and lo the manners and circumstances of the 
country. Thus in the songs before us there is much less 
coarseness, as regaids the intorcouisc between the sexes, lliaii 
in the border ballads collected by the great Scottish poet and 
antiquary. A spirit of religious enthusiasm, and halted to the 
infidels, is likewise a distinguishing characteristic. In this 
respect, from the partial siinil^aiity of ciicumstances, we might 
expect to find a resemblance between the Gieek songs, end the 
admirable. Spanish b^Jlads translated by Lockhart. Hut the 
Moors^ of Spain differed from the modern Turks, as an en¬ 
lightened, a generous, and a tolerant enemy differs from a cruel 
and fanatical oppressor. Hence, with all that devotion to the 
aneientTaith which characterises the Greek warriors, we find in 

none oi those resentful feelings vibich mingle with 
in the persecuted. To the one, VicuAy is simply the 
l^riumph of the cross over a valiant enemy ; to the other, it is 
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an imperfect expiation for ages of insult to his religion^ and 
cruelty towards its professors. But the minstrels of Greece 
have not been so fortunate in a translator as their brethren of 
Castile. We mean not to detract from Mr. Sheridan's merits : 
the faculty of rendering the productions of a rude people into 
the language of a refined one, without destroying their indivi¬ 
duality, is so rare, and implies ^such imitative poMrers and such 
command of language, that the non-possession of it cannot be 
made matter of reproach. Wanting power to sustain tlie sim¬ 
plicity of his original, he has emplo}ed an artihcial phraseology 
as a succedanciim; but this was unavoidable, and this is all 
that ho has done; he has impaired the original character of 
these compositions, but be has not attempted, as many might 
have done, •to impose a new one on them, under the i^a 
that he w^as making a good thing out of a bad one, when in 
reality he was only substituting an unnatural thing for a natural 
one. Irle has preserved enough of their spirit to render this 
one of the most interesting publications of modern times. It 
is indeed but one instance, among a thousand, of the tasteless¬ 
ness and servility of our self-styled enlightened public, that 
such publications, as the present, and Hurwitz's Hebrew 
Tales, should have dropped from the press almost unnoticed, 
while any spinner of flimsy and sentimental verse, any concoctor 
of meretricious tales, supported by the quackery of a hireling 
review, can command universal attOntion and interest. 

The first class, or Songs of the Klephtai,'' are full of in¬ 
terest, as recording the feats of those heroes, who have for 
the last two centuries entered a practical and perpetual protest 
against the Mussulman's usurpation of their illustrious country; 
and to whose efforts Greece mainly owes the wonderful success 
which has attended her first general stand against her oppressors." 
The most striking of these are, perhaps, Boukovalla," 

Giphtdki," The Hawk and the Eagle," The Tomb of 
the Klepht," '^The Death of lolis,'* The Mother of Kitzo,” 
** Kaliakoudas," and Skyllocksmos," which last, by the way, 
^pears to be formed ont of two independent compositions. 
For one of these only can we find room. , 


For streams the thirsty plaiu. 

The motmtain Jongs for snow. 
The hawk for feather’d prey. 

The Turk for Christian woe. 

Where has she bent her steps, 
Gipht^’s axixioiif mother, 
Who lost two hopeful sons, 

And, dearer still, hi^ brother ^ 

VOL. XXXJII. 


Whom crazed with grief we see 
Sdll wander on and weep ? 

She is not in the mead, 

Nor on the breesiy steep.** 

** She sought the goatheTd*B hut. 
Attracted by the sound. 

The joyous musketry. 

That echoed gaily round ; 

Cl. Jl. NO. LXVI, R 
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Ah ! not for bndtU feast. 

Or village dance, they fired ; 
She found Giplitiiki there, 

Who had not yet expired . 

The streams of ebbing life 

Weird firom his hand and knee ; 
lie totter’d, and he sunk. 

As falls the uprooted tree. 

True to his fame in death, 

He call'd some fancied friend. 


* —Dear comrade ! wert thou licnr 
To see Giplituki's end. 

Thou wouidst defend liis corse, 
Wlien struggling brealli was fled } 
Severing with friendly sword 
My miserable head! 

Xow yoiissouf will inflict 
lJns[>eakahle disgrace. 

And beai il to All, 

'i’iic torturer of my race **' 


Of the Historical Ballads/’ there are fewer remarkable 
for individual beauty, though all are peivaded by tiie same tone 
and spirit* Several relate to the glorious struggle of the 
Suliots with i\Ii Bacha, of which it may he truly said that, for 
a series of actions, as distinguished from an iiisuhited battle or 
siege^ never was such an aggregate of heroic achievement and 
endurance crow^ded wuhiii such puny limits of time and space. 

The Captivity of Kiannl Bey/’ I'lfe Enamor’d Chieftain/’ 
and The Candiot Goatherd’s I'ale,” are w'orthy of notice. 
The notes to this, as to the other classes, contain a good deal 
of information as to the manners of the Greeks, and the ex¬ 
ploits and fate of their mountain heroes, Boukovailas, Skyllo- 
demos, Niko-*^! saras, KaUautoiii and Ins brother, Lambro Can- 
ziani, Mai cos Botzares, &c* names to which Boileau Innisdf 
would scarcely have denied the iiienl of being ncs pour le 
vers/’ and which, however strange to our ears, are to the Greek 
fraught w'ith the same hcart-stiinng associations as those of 
well-skilled Bruce or Wallace wiglit, of William Tell or Andrew 
Hofer. We must, however, pass on to the Romantic Ballads.” 
The first of these is exceedingly heimuful, and translated in 
Mr. Sheridan’s best manner. 


Over a bridge went a desolate bride Hon can ] sing in a livelier tone, 

Singing so aadly, the arch open’d wide, L(;avijig my liubbaiid, and wand’ring 
And the stream listen’d and btajip’d on alone, 

its way. Seeking tbrou^li mountains and valleys. 

Until its spirit rose dripping with spray • ni vain, 

** Sing no more, lady, so tiirilling cUi Hir ^ Simples to soothe the poor sufferer’s 
Sing something gayer, or bing no more pain 

there.” 

r 

Where all is g9od, it is difficult to select. We would quote 
Death and the Wrestler/’ hut for the superior claims of 
The Plague/’ in which the same allegorical personage is in¬ 
troduced, as also in the touching domestic ballad of The 
Young Girl and Death.” We w*ish that Mr. Sheridan had 
retained the Charon” of the original, in spith of the fantastic 
effect produced here (as in Dante) by the appearance of tliis 
mythological personage in a Cliriftlian poem. Charon however, 
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in the modern Greek superstition^ is as real a personage as the 
Molgoti, ** The Guest’s Departure,” is pretty; and in the 
Greek and the Janissary,” the circumstance of the husband’s 
slaying his wife in a moment of jealousy, and the next morning, 
in forgetfulness of what had past, summoning her with prond 
fondness to the village dance, of which she was wont to be the 
pride, would have been admired in a first-rate poet. ** The 
Kape” resembles “ young Lochinvar” as to its subject, but 
breathes a deeper passion. Nor ought to pass unnoticed 
the waggish Wish,” the Bride’s Complaint,” or the melan¬ 
choly pathos of 'Fhe Moreot AIother,” The Banished Boy,” 
and the others of the same class; or the gloomy sublimity of The 
Plague.” There is an appalling boldness in the picture of Death 
as a herdsntan driving his charge before him, and carrying the 
younglings in his arms, as a she]>herd his lambs. Nor can we 
avoid noticing the eartl^ palpability of the fiction, as shown 
in the question addressed to Death by his victims, and his 
reply ; a palpability more in the spirit of the ancient mythology, 
than of the vague, shatlouy allegories, of modern poetry. Jt 
reminds us of the.Vsxuiaof llomer^ or the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
or of the daring familiarities of Dante and Bunyan. 

Our next extract, The Marriage,” is of a very different 
character. We give it in preference to another on a similar 
subject, The Lovers,” because ^llie latter, although supe¬ 
rior ill merit, is rather loo long for citation. The Voice from 
the Tomb” is in the heroic spirit of the old Runic songs, and 
The Night Journey” unites with domestic tenderness some¬ 
what of tlie ghostly mystery of a Tale of 7’error. The Urn 
Crack’d,” Love's Tell-tales,” the songs at p, 222 and 232, 
and The Countersign,” on the other hand, are marked by arch 
and sportive humor. VVe shall quote the second and third of 
these, the one being very short, and the other affording us an 
opportunity of subjoining, after Mr. Sheridan, the original 
Romaic. 


When then didst grant that kiss, nijr 
love! 

It was the depth of night; 

Then who can have seen and tuld 
So scandalous a sight ? 

The moon and stars alone were up, 

So only they could peep; 

And dost thou tliink a falling star 
Has told the noisy dce]>; 

The deep an oar, the oar a youth. 

The enamor'd youth a maid ^ 


Then trust thy lover’s word at once, 
And be uo more afraid. 

Lady * thy son has caused our woe ; 

Twenty-three maidens love him ; 
Fine are in rank as much below. 

As eighteen are above him. 

• • 

So communing, we all agreed 
To buy a ring and staff; 

The gift to be a corporate deed, 

Lest older friends might laugh. 
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takes our gift; with dogs and snares 
Peparts when morning oawns ; 
Catches some partridges and hares^ 

And then three beauteous fawns. 

We guess for whom the first is meant; 
His sister^ too, has one ; 


His mother got the third— be sent 
Our corporation none. 

l<?ow if the landlord is within. 

And dries with smiles our tears, 
His hair will not grow gray or tliin 
Before an hundred years.^ 


Kvpdi fiov^ TOP vldKav trov, Kvpa, top aKpif^ov rrov^ 

UiPTC pLiKpis TOP aya7rovPf*Kal iekoxTut /leydtXes' 

Kai fjLia T^s aWfis cXeyc, kqI pia rtis aXKrjs Xeyci* 

’EXttre, K as top napwfjie KOfiirl teal haicrv^ihi, 

TO baKTvXibi pa tpopT/^ Krai to icopLTri pit valSri, 
pa TreprrarcT, va xalperai *s tovs Kafivovs Jca/3aXXapi7S. 

*s rovs Kifiirovs mapei rovs Xayovs, ora TrXuyia rd TtepbiKta^ 

K* avrov's rd orpetpoXayKaba wtavei rpt a\aijiOft6<T\tam 
rova to rrdV r^r fiappas rov, r’ dXXo rfis 
rd rpirov, to KaXXircpoVf rijs ayarrriTiKijs rov. 
ibSt flrov Tpayovbritraptev, vvrpa ret pri payitrj/, 

K o olKOicvpris TOP (nrriTiov ^opovs t^XXovs pit Sycfi, 
pa Siiorji \p6povs eKaTOP, Kal va tops awepaerp, 
k' arro tops ikardp #c* ip^rpos, v aervpiap, rii yepuerp^ 

We shall add some of the best of the yveujxai or distichs. In the 
first we have altered a word, to preserve the point of the ori¬ 
ginal. 

Smiles, though, as sprung from gladness, The heart is question VI by the eyes; 

They ceitainly arc km O heart! what att thou brooding on 

To tears, the babes of sadness, * ** How blind ye are,’’ tlic heart replies, 

May wod without a sin. Not to have seen my fiiend is 

gone !’* 

The following thought is original and line ; 

They say, ** No more regard thy foes ; Black eyes ought to seem 

Contempt affords relief-” Two bright cherries dropt in cream. 

It ne*er occurs to souls like those, 

That scorn itself is grief. 

We would willingly add to our extracts the spirited epitaph 
on the truly illustrious Marcos Botzares, the Leonidas at once 
and Aristides of modern Greece : but we must conclude. Yet 
we cannot close these recerds of patriotism, of chivalrous 
valor and domestic affection, without one word, not indeed of 
surprise, hurt of indignation, that writers should have been found 
in this country to calumniate the Greek people, even in the 


^ This latter should evidently have been expressed in the form of a 
wish. The song itself is one of a number of ho^liday carols, sung by 
children, and adapted, with variations of innocent fiatteiy, to the circum¬ 
stances of die particular families at whose doors they are chanted. 
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crisis of their heroic and unaided struggle for independence, as 
a mere mass of dishonesty and licentiousness—and that readers 
should be found to believe them ! 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, for 1826 . 


Slat contra ratioy et serretam gannit in aurem^ 

ficeat facere id, quod quis viiiabit agendo. Purs. Sat. 5. 

Nimirxjm veteres Alfredo rege Britannos^ 

Quantum dissimiles hodieriio tempore natis!— 

Credimus indoctos penitus vixisse^ rudesque 
Artibus ingenuis ;—tunc sane temporis omnem 
Scribendi popiilum pariter^ parilerque legendi 
Insontem :—Myslas nescisse^ ipsunique dynasten 
Expertem studiis solituni traducere vitam^— 

Rem prseda parere, et crassis dispendere partam 
Contentuni dapibus^ belloque domique suorum 
Se praestare ducem^ tineisque relinquere libros. 

Talia diini priscis aniialibus eriita niecum 
Haud dubius reputo^ (quis enim diffidere tantis 
Testibus audebit f) qua? gaudia pectore surgunt! 

Qua non voce libet patriu? gratarier ipsi^ 

Et mihi temporibus longe melioribus orto! 

O nos felices^ O ter felicia nostri 

Saeciila^ qua? solum nescire, et discere nolle 

Turpe putant! Salve, post pessima tempora ferri, 

Altera^ qua? fulges auro pretiosior, setas. 

Jam non divino Sapientia lumine sedcs 
lllustrat proprias tantum, notosque Penates 
Invida;—nunc omnes trivias, omnesque tabernas 
Incolit, atque casas ;—^iiominum jam scilicet agmen 
Mercurialejuvat studiis incumbere; agresti • 

Duro nocturnis placet impallescere chartis. 

Mutantur studiis qua^stus^ crepidamque relinquit 
Heu! frustra nionitiis sutor^ setosaque barba 
Nequidquam tonsoris opem deposcit, at ille 
Sedulus egregiis festinat adesse magistris. * 

Diacipuli cocunt, genus admirabile, fabri, 

Fossores, lanii cum piscatoribus uncti, 
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Cerdones, lixae, ne te morer, omne macellum. 

Dissimilis qmt^sUi, studio conjunctus eodem, 

Quisque venit; sed tota uno velut ore caterva 
Postulat institui^ parilique ciipidine ilagrat. 

Obvius ex tiirba quemdam i'uligine iiigmm 
Forsitau astantem secta? Corypliapus boiie.si® 

Talibiis aggrediiiir verbis;—Vj'ii’ disceie ?—VTir tu 
Plus donums sapcre, et caiisas cogiiosc erc reruni ? 

En ! tibi naturae secreta resolvimus, ipse 
Et fratres : damns insignes, en! accipe, libros ! 

Ell! praeceptores iniros ! Num scriberc eallcs, 

Num legere f” Hand vero/'—Nil refert, me diice sutnmas 
Noscere litterulas ante ipsa eleiuenta Jicebit, 

Tanqiiani ungues digitosque tuos ; qiise iieiiipc labors 
Assiduo quidam vitioso noiiiiiie docti 
Acquirenda pulunt^ brcvior tibi seinita prajstat. 

Da rii^. Jo te totum mihi : per compendia fies^ 

Grammaticus, lector, jiiiis legumque peritus, 

Ut nemo, vates, geonietres, omnia, quse vis. 

Spe lucri ductuni noli me credtTe ; tiamqiie, 

Admoveas aureni propius, tibi commoda tanta 
Constabunt niliilo.”—Quis non pronns.sa libenler 
Talia captarel ?—Quis non evaderc doclus, 

Praecipue propria nihil impendente crumena, 

Vellet ?—An cxspectas, ul non fabcr aiidiat ilia 
Argumenta, viro nullam poscente laborum 
Alercedetn ?—Sane monitis jiberiimus aiin m 
Pr®bei, et ingenli Sopliix* percu.ssus amoie, 

Mercurio stenles commutat Apollinis aras. 

Ecce autem tibi Crsipimis, mirabilis hujns 
Ilie gregis faiTtor, totusqiie oilusus in iras 
More suo sermone miiiaciler instat acerbo;— 

‘‘ Time viros speras impunc lacessere sumnios, 

Et bene de pairia meritos improbc, pel gis 

Fallere calleiiteiii tanta farraginc (iilcbem t 
Dogmata nostrorum rides increduius f iEvi 
Praeterili sordesi tenebtasqne rednceie tentas, 

O animi vere servilisr *—Non ego vero: 

CV 7 

O bone, ne tanliim sci'vi; quin ecce hbenter 
Vestras sn^scipimus paites, vcstro^que magisiros. 

Delicias liomimnn ! Felices oinine dexlro 
P^rgiie; magnammis ausis Fortuna secundet! 

Vb8<j|P etiam linguis animisqiie favote coloni; 

''JParcite jam vacuum manibus tractate ligoiieni ; 
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Discite^ vos fabri !—Qliid enim ? Non ille theatii 
Cecropii decus aeternum, quern tota loqiienlem 
Gracia mirari solita est^ incudc relicta, 

Ibat ad eximium turpis squallore magistrum f 
Principio parili contingat et exitus idem* 

* Aiira sublimi lustro pede/^ (Socratis base sunt 
Suspensi copliino verba,) et njortalia teninens, 
Contemplor solem.—Sensiis tibi, more farina^, 
Succernain; subtile, et ab omni parte politiuii 
Ingeniutn referes. Imprimis discere rhylbmos, 

An modulos mavis?” Modules ego,” riisticus inqiiit, 
Nam vafer elusit pistor me iiuper—At ilia 
Mitte, precor. I'ibi quis niodulum gratissimus exstat, 
Die age ! Num trinis pedibus qui dauditur, an qiii 
Senis ?” Pace tua, bone vir, sextarius.”—At Ic 
Dique Deaeque omiies perdant, iiisulse !” Negasne?- 
Accipe jam pigniis, nosfrum qiieni diximus.” ^'Hinc tc 
Ni rapis, insigiies lergum dubil, improbe, poenas.” 

Atqiie etiarii jam nunc diim talia ludiinus, elieu! 
Sccuri nirnium, iitri quas uiidiquc turbas 
Aspicimus ! clamor quis tollitur! O ego demens, 

Et capitis crurumquc oblitus, homunculus aiisus 
Tot caligas, tot contractos offendere puguos. 

Ut sirn vitalis, meliio, ni protinus ore 
Occluso, pedibus posthac coiitidere'pergam. 

Providus hand abler miles discesserit, et queis 
Obslaret frustra, fugiendo eluserit hostes. 


Miratur molem JEneas^mafC^ilia quondam; 
Mjralur porfas^ strepiiumqne^ et strata vititUM. 

Si to, Plance, fori fecere riegotia fessum, 

Et libet urgentes paiillum dtqioncre curas; 

Dum fera icmpestas tota bacchatur iii Urbe, 

Dum nihil est nisi rupta fides, et^terror ubique, 

Dum facies populi longa est, et * Deficit ille,* 

^ Deficit hie,’ rursus vicinia tota reclamat,— 

Sis sapiens, nostrainquc urbem dignatus adire, 

Otia tutus aina : nostris nam srepe sub umbris, 
Tranquillas inter sylvas et amoeiia fiuenta, , 

SoHicitam dulces fronteni explicuere Camcejae, 


> 'Atpo^nrw, rgy x- K. 


Arist. j\ub. 
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Quin noviis hie rerum status, et mutata locoruin 
Iiivitat facies ; cernes ingentia passim 
Atria, regalesque domos ad sirtera molem 
Erigere ; exuinius sordes, et tempore longo 
Hubigo contracta fugit; fervemus ubique, 

Certatimque novo incipimus splendescere cultu. 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cugn compita lustratis 
Olim nota tibi, ignotas miraberis aides 
Surrexisse locis ; frustra magalia quseres. 

Mole caduca sua, et primo sub Ciesare nata; 

Fallerisque vagaiis, et ubi sis saRpe rogabis, 

Vicorum inflexu, et versarum errore viariim. 

O quid non aitas, setiiperqiie vohibile ti^inpus 
Provehit in melius! non arcta palatia longtira, 
Stramincasque domos babitai'it }?omuIus: arces 
Marmoreae cepere solum, el volventibus aniiis 
Patriciae septem crevere in collibus a?des. 

Et nos ccepit amare Deus, quicuiique Deorum est 
Oppida cui cures in terris, iiitidoque culunniai 
Marmore candentes: tola ceniuiitur in urbe 
Plaustra, redemptores; passim caRnienta, trubesque^ 
Artificesque operum, et gypsata? corpora turban. 

Ipse pater, multa labens cum pace per agros, 

Camus, arundiiioo ripas dum prsefliiit alveo, 

A nine pio moles, et fundanienta domorum 
Devehit; et viridi gaiidct deponere in herba 
Marmora, porticibusque trabes decora alia futuris. 

Eia age, tu mecuiii spatiabere, et omnia circum 
Visemus ; primum mirare, ubi Candida vuitu 
Assurgit renovate aedes, ct luce recenti 
Fulgeus, oppositas Cathariiise prospicit umbras* 

Clarum opus ! et quisquam tarn curto in tempore credat, 
Hanc molem egregiam, et splendcntes marmore lui res, 
Emovisse situm veterem, et squalentia quondam 
Atria ? nam magica quasi virga tacta, repente 
Mutata est iiatura loci : pro sordibus sedes 
Stant saxo njtidse, stat froiitis pura venustaa 
Marmoreal, soliduinque decus pro mole labanti* 

Nec procul bine Tauri.domus, etnotissinia fama 
Hospitii veleris sedes ; mox occidet, eheu! 

Occidet, atque ibit quo Tullus dives et Aliens. 

Et^ modo l3i faveabt faciles,* queis cura domorum 

* Juveiia] x. 1 







■ 
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Evertendarum, decedet et angulus ille^ 

Qui nunc denormat vicum; turn plana patebunt 
Compita, quaque, vides^ rliedarum transitus arcto 
Urgetur spatio^ turn nil terrebitfeuntes, 

JNec capiti mandram flectens auriga timebit. 

O utinani Arabica Genius* de gente magorum, 
(Mystica quern lampas^ doniini\sve in pensa vocaret 
Annulus) has secum tacita sub nocte revulsas 
Ferrety et in Libyan campis deponeret '<ndes! 

Actum etcnim nihit est^ nisi clara in luce patentes 
Pieriduiu sedes^ et aniantes carmina turres, 
Aspicinius; sanctasque doinos^ ubi floret avito 
Laeta sub liospitio, serosque fidelis in annos, 

Musa pio Henrici Manes venerator amore. 

—Fiet et hoc quondam ; et veluti post saecula tellus 
Ostendit patefacta tirbes, quas molibus olim 
Obruerat superinjcctis ; et reddita luci 
Apparent Divinn delubra^ et tecta virorum ; 

Haud aliter, celaia diu, regalia tandem 
Atria se pleno spectanda in lumine pandent; 

Et qiioties curru invectus per strata viator 
Venerit hue, sylvas Acadenii inviserc fervens, 

Sistet equos, flxusque obtutu hserebit in jllo, 

Miratus tunes, veterisque palatiu Granta:. 

Plurima quas laudes, qiisedam rfdenda videbis, 

Et qua; Deniocriti pulrnonem^ credo, moverent, 

Si foret in terris; sunt qui simiil omnia miscent, 
Gothica queis facies Gnecis adjunefa columnis 
Arridet; doctiqiie modis confundere niiris 
Terrarum simul atque awi discrimina, certant 
Omnigenas gentes imitari et saDCula ; dumque 
Contendunt modo nos llomse, modo ponere Athenis, 
Orbis totius crescit pictura per urbem. 

Ora linunt alii, et vetulse de more puellse, 

Antiquos renovant vultus ; nitidumque colorem 
Inducunt, falsamque nova cum fronte juventam* 

Linquamus tamen ilia; dies non sumcit unus,, 
Nec levis hie labor est, urbis spectacula magnse 
Omnia perlustrare; age,.dum Sol ardet in alto^ 
Scandamus, sodes, collem qui proximus urbi 


* Vid. Noct* Arab. 
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Tmininet: Lie duri loca qtiondam conscia aratri 
Tempora mutarunt; lioininuuique boumque laborer 
£lmovit domus, et candentia niarmore tecta. 

Antistes stellarum seniotiisi^b itrbe 
Fumosa^ gaudet sublimi e vcrticc collis 
CcBloruin servare vices^ Ltinaeque meatus^ 
l.<onginqiioque iterum redeunteni ex orbe cometcii: 

Ciii datur astroruni aerio modulamiiie serpens 
Exaudire nielos ; puroque sub a^theris axe 
Sideribus vacat, et carpil commercia cadi. 

Felix ille vinim, et felici sidere natiis ; 

O ! quicunqiie paras taciturni ad flumina Cami 
Errare, et salices inter pallcre quictas, 

Viribus, i, totis, fiircaque expelle Caincenas ; 

^reque ipsuni doceas et somiio et incrtibiis lions 
Posse carere diu : patuloque in corde Matliesin 
Accipieiis dominam, semper snbliniia cilra, 

Cumque oleo consume oculos ; sic itur ad astra. 

Sed nunc, Plance, domuni giessiis revocare vagaiitcs 
F-xpediet; coclo jam Sol inclinat; eundiiin est; 
Audiii^f et optatani fessis qua 3 *iiiintiat liorain, 

Xinnitu resonarc docet campanula svlvas. 


E. H, BARKERI 

DISSFjRI'ATIO clt Pallcne ct Pdiene: in qua et 
illustraniur el ememlantur inulti Scriptorwn veterwn 
JLoci. 


Ary munuscula hicronicis ingesta, de quibiis Casaiib* ad 
Snet. Ner. 25., pertiiiet glossa Photii Lex. Ms. i7eXA>jvixai 
^Xaivotr !ia(pogoi, xou to 1$ vtxiii7U(X4 rci liYSdvro. Qui locus 

banc etiam ob enussatn notandiis est, quod iirmat lectionem, 
inter*^£pjtta*a ot^Hp^tia fluctuautem, ap. Schol, Aristoph. 
1421.” [Mwv 6’j5t» ileXXijvi}? irsre(r6oti SiavosI; Schol- h 

IlsWrjvri iv Tol$ *H§ulotg a$\ov ItISsto y^XoTivet, XXaTvai Se 

h UsWriv^ ylvovretr cl Se, on leg. ''EpfActtot, 

iywTU% «v /leXX^VTj rijg *Ay^aing, xa) toSto e7rctS\ou TtSsroti, Forte 

in hidis /unoui sacris, pariter atquq in ludis Mer- 
curio sacris, Icense prsemium athletis propoiiebatur ] PelJena? 
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celebrata esse "Egjxaia/’ [at non secundum omnes, sed quosdam 
tantiim Auctores j cerium cst e Schol. Pind. *0.7, 156." 
lAlyivUy /ieXXava re, vixwv-0’ sc. eyvee) jxiv, Schol. TeKslroti 


Sg ev jugy IhXkrivr, TY^g a*v 6 xoLKovfAsvog Bso^iviot^ nvsg 

Se Hou Tu''EpfJictia, to Ss aSXoy ecTi ^Xa7va, sv 8* Aiylvfj raAiaxeia 
147*” [Kal i^fvxp^v onoT eiiix-Nov ^ippLuxov uvpaiv UeWivx 
^sge, Schol. 'O ?£ aycov h /leXXi^y}) Epp^utx ixaXsTTO, xysroti 8g 
'EpfMV Ku) ^ATToWcavog eogr^, Bso^eutx xx\ov/^evri^ euStavov 8s <pap- 
fiuKOV, oLvr\ TQv avu7rotv(riv, tyjV iKs^uvsyioVy ori Iv JlsW^vt} j^XaTva 

iSISoTo Tep vtx^yrt Ruhnk. ad Timsei 216. 

Rust, ad i/. B. p. 2yi,44. ilsXX/^vij Ss, ircTxij xai xur^ *Ax^’lotg* 
rxuTfig iSvtxov //sXXijvsu^ xa] /IsXX^vioj.—Se xaJ xcojMrij /IsX- 
Xijv)}, o9«v xcc] [adde, «I] /IsXXijvixai p^Xa7v«<, Ix-aflXa Ir/fistrav li/ 
roi^ 8 X 61 ayoiertv, coj xal 6 Koofjuxog SijXoi h ^O^vktiv. Oistinguit ergo 
Archiepiscopus ille Tliessaloiiicciisis, unus c (Irammuticis vetc- 
ribus, Pelicnen Achuise uibcm^a Pellenevico quodatn, ubi laenas 
prsemium atlilelis propoifebatur, Strabonern secutus^ cujus ha?c 
sunt verba^ 8. p. 560. Falc. 8f fj iJsXX^vrj o-raSiu k^fjxovTx 

Trig flfltXaTTT)c VTrspxEtfjLsvYjy (ppovpiov spu/JLvdv, Ss xai xwp^ri IlsK^ 

X^vij, oflci/ xai al lliKKrtVixau ^^Xaivai, oig xai adXa erlSsTxy ey rolg 
aywaiy xsirai 8s fisrx^v Aiyaioov xai JlsXXr^vij^:. Videtur duas 
Pelleiics facere; sed adiiibauia cst Pausaiiiui d(3Scriptio, qua; 
locum interpretabitur, 7, -0. i/eXXr/Vsucri Ss {j 7rd\tg sariv Itti 

Xo^oa xara axgav rrjv xopufr^y eg o^u avscTTijxoTOj’ jxgv 813 awo'- 

TopLov, xai 61 * auTO^ loriv ao/xijTOv* rcS Ss ^^Sa/uLaXcoTJ^w irsnoXio'rxi 
C^KTiv ou cruvex^t^ h rroKig* eg 8 s p^oipxg vsyspir^p^evvi Soo vtto rijg xxgxg 
fcerx^u aysxouTfjg/'' Casaub.'Sed videriiit rei gcographicse periti^ 
an hue trahi possint Puusaiiia^ verba. Mihi saltern, si quid aliud, 
certissimum videtur Strabonexn non de altera J^ellenes urbis 
parte loqui^ sed de vico quodain Pellene dicto jxsra^a Alyatm 
xa) IJehXrivrig, Nam quainvis^ Pausaiiia teste, duabus Pellenes 
partibus clivus iiiteijacuerit^ una tanien eademque, ut ex eodem 
Auctore coliigi potest, urbs fuit, uno codemque nomine appel- 
lata, non hac parte mbs, ilia auteni vicus; at locus, ubi Isena; 
praemium aihletis propone batur, ^traboni atquc, ex eo, Eu* 
stathio est vicus PoIIene dictus inter urbem Pelleneu et 

o 

jacens. • 

Steph. B. lleXX^vij* irSKig *Ax^i^Si Xeyerai xai Thwlya, cog 
MiTvKlva, 0 TToXiTTj^, /IsXX^jvcuc, T9 flijXuxov, ileXXijvig. Xrii^sKOTSoy 
OTi ilaXXi^VY} xai /IeXX^V)j gvi p^ovop ypifLfJLXTt Siaysgoucri. ^K x) fj 

fiiv n^Wijvfj S60 fidvx eSytxdc ex^h to eic gwe, to 8<a to?5 io;* rj Ss 

UaXX^vi] 81 a ToO Hi ri(TJ‘xqXy HaXXijVisuc, IJotWyjviog, TlxXXrivctlog, 
UaXXijvfrij^. Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 177. TlsWrivyig' fi'Ax^^^V 

IJfXXi^vi} 81 a Tou 7, Yf 8 ? hepXj fj rrjg 'ApxxSlxc^ Six toD u ygaferat 
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JleiKk^, (Cod. Par. ’A^ai'ts,) 8e, f*>egos r^f &!(r<rei)Jeis, 

^ [Miror virum doctum ^gisse crassum Scholiastas 

hujus errorem, qui, notato ^ter IJeW^vniv et iloX- 

Aijviiy T^v ^AgxaSlots discriuiin^subjungit, *Ax^^$ 
eetrcraXias, ii$ ij lleW^itfj, confundens^ ut alii, Achaicam Pellenen 
cum Thesaalica Peiinua^ deinde Achaiam Peloponnesi cum 
Phtliiotidis Acliaia. Apollonius Rh» autem^ ad quern interpre- 
tandum ista scripsit Schol., loquitur de Achaica Pelleoe: *ArrM^ 
piOf Se xa} *Afjt.^lcof ^Threpattriou vh; IleW^vyig aplxavov 'A^uiUog, 
irore IliWfig narpoTrarcop eTroXitrersv o^ptxrtv alyiaXoTo. IK A. 
573, 07 J’ *2Veg>}(r*ijv re h«i uiwsiv^v Fovoecrcroev, neWfjVfjv r el^ov, 
A7ym a/x^iveftovro. Pseudo-Did. Aiupipit HaWfivf^^ 

IloiW^vfl ft6v yotg itikig Opaxrig, i7eXX^vi} Sg xo\l^ioy rt^g ^Ay^tag, 
^ gcnri ns\07rGvinj<rog» IJ bi IleKKrivr^ vocatiir iroki^vioVp cum Pausa* 
niae;, Straboni, Stephano IK, Ilesychio, Suidoe, Zonarse, et aliis 
appelictur* UoXl^tov qnoque est Villoisoni Scholiaatce: 
Atapipu neWfjvri IliWiiyrip (leg. HaXXijvij,) y&p Sijjuio- 

flroXjf, (forte leg. /iTjrgonoXtg,) OpAxi^g, UuWijmi (leg. HoXXi^vi],) 
5g, d^fAog ry^g ^ArtiKrjg, JlffXXiyvij 8g, 9roX/p^y<ov rrig *A^atag, ^ ion 
lli\ov6yvri(rog. Apud Stepii. P» vero est: J/aXXijvY], hrifjkog» ^Etm 
hi K«4 htifiog ^ArrtKog rrig *AyuQxihog pvXSig, ovro) Ksyoftevog, ilaX- 
6 SfjfjiATrjg, 27aXXi}ygu^. Ubi vide nott.] ^^Nuinquid leg. (in 
Steph. B.) ileXX^va, o5gMtnt^^va, \\l'Tpp,lvri et Tp/x/va? Pindaro” 
[IK cc. et in loco mox citando,] ‘^/leXXava, Doricc/^ [et Ari- 
aloph. /i. 99^* *Og(ra AuxBiatfuov rreict, Hct) ro) truftfia^oi ^^ATTccvreg 
ioTvxavrtp ilgXXava^ 8g hsl, liacouice, ubi SchoK "Ovo/jba yvvaixog 
ireclgaeg, yap irap avrolg iropvri IleXKYjVi^ rouvojxa* mSvfiounv ovy 
rrjg Togyrjg, ^yovv Tj}g flroXfOJ^ iZsXXi^yij^ emOofioviny* ayrefroioSyro yoip 
avToig oi Aax£ytg*] ** Quamvis Ili^Kava Laconicse urba ap. Pans, 
diver^a sit ab bac^ uti e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386., quse 
in coiifiniis Arcadiae sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur r£ UiXotya^ 
£adem, ni fallor^ quas iJfltXXi^yil Diodoro 15. p. 492* Scbol. 
ApolK Rh. 1. c. et Plinio : Polybio 4. p. 344, '// Svrp Tpia-oXei 
irpoo-ayopguofAEvij Pelleiie dicta iu Tripoli.” [Apud Xen. 

‘£XX. 7/3, 9* ^ inteliigenda eat ZlaXXijv)} alia, obscuiior ilia et in 
Laconica sita, et UsWava Iv TpsitoKu dicta, quod demonstrarimt 
Palmer. Exffrcc^ in Audi. Gr. 76. et pene justo prolizius Mo¬ 
ras in Examine guoruudam Locorum c. 9-: cf. Sclineider.’ Lex. 
Xch.] Steph, B. Ka\ p^ly 77gXX^v)} 8vo fjuova Idvixd ^ei, to $ig 
wug, xflp TO SiflCToD 40^ Similiter Eust. (1. c.) Sed infra v. "'SlPO^va 
' "feribitur /TrXXijvaTop, ut videtur; falsa igitur Grammatiei nostri 
'iNegula : **/2XX4yflf mXig yrgog rij KatnFla SaXacrtrji. to edy4Xoy, '/2XX4- 
yotiogptig neWivaiog, r^g BsXX^v)};. Aldus/jf2X4ya, uno tantum X/’ 
[et sic teste Berkelio ap. Ptol.] An HaXXijvaioj leg. aiit I7g* 
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I 

[Cod. Voss. aSg IIsAjyvaio^ Trig IliXivvrigp quo duce 
totum locum sic refingenduni censemus : iro)ng Trpog rf 

Keccrvif 6a}Jc(r<rji, to edvixow *I2\tvm7og, dg Ile^^iwotlog, rrig TlnKlwrig. 
ipse Stcph. niXmor rroXtg OeTciliXlag h rjJ xexXrirai krto 

UiXlvov TOO Ol^aXiioog* ecrri Se xa) IliXXvivaloy, opog Xlov, xa\ to 
xT)}TtxoV| nsKXrjvctiog. Ubi idem mendum irrepsit, i76AAi]vaTov~ 
nehXrjvotiog, pro IleXmMov — no> 4 vvouogp ut jam correxerunt VV. 
DD« De permutatioiie horum nominum vide omnino Palmer, 
et Wessel. ad Died. S. 18^ 11. item Salmas, ad Solin. 607* 
Tymnis Epigr. 1. Mixxog o ITsXAavaTo^ *£yvotKiov ^aphr aiXar 
TorS” ig *A6avalctg ixpiputr ’/AiaSo^i Tvptrr^vov fieXeSafia, A qui- 
bus b^e oiinutias non negliguntur^ /ttXeSafia Doricum esse nega- 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror, XiXaSripLct^ Crinag. Epigr. 10. 
TupariVYig xe?^uSripu Siarrgvtnov (raXvtyyogp IloXXaxi IliTOLmv (TT^^vs^ 
vniQ rrsiiwv 4>Sey^ctpeini}g, 6 •jrgh ph s^si p^gorog Iv Sucrl vixuig*^ 
Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. J6S. Corruptum peXidapa conniventibus 
ociilispraeterii^ recte a l^alniasio emendatum, reponente poXi- 
Tapocp instrumenlum quo inflaiido lyrrheni se exercuerunt. 
Tyrrhenorum itiveiUum tuba. Minus probabiliter Valck. xcA«- 
ifjpot reponit e Crinag. Epigr. 10., ubi diversa est phrasis.” 
Brunck. Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni Dionys. p. 792. 
Kek 4^gvylotg auXoiciv STtexTUTrev uvXog ^A6^yrig, Ku\ htSvpov xeXa- 
hjpot Sovotf sXtyauvev ^Ayjxpnhg OXi^opevog 9raXajxi)criv. MeXibapa, 
curUy et, e Poetarum usu, id quod quis curat et exercet: bine 
tiibOy qua Tyrrbeni utuntur, peXlbapct Tuppijvov, i. e. Tvp^v&v, 
recte vocari potuit.” Jacobs, ad AnthoL Pal. p. 157* At 
Valck. 1. c. peXebapu Do/icum esse negat : nullas tamen ra* 
tiones ad probandam suam sententiain attulit, nec sane ex iis, 
quae dixit vir doctus, intclligi potest, cur vocabulum xBXkSripetp 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et Noiinus, magis Doricum sit, quam 
p^xUripuy quod in It. 4^. G2. Od. A. 650. 0. 8. T. 56. 343. 

reperitur. ArcbicC Epigr. 4.’ Tpaokh UaXXavalog avriipTfiaty ^AQavot 
AiXhv hpi^pipiruv Mixxog 'EvvxXiov, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr. Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in lliadis Minervae 
tempio dedicavit, cujas fuit? Vtrum Aebaeus e Pelopouoeso 
Pelieneusis, an e Tbracica Chersoneso Pallenseus ? £go qui- 
dem lliadi Minervae propioreni atque omnino P^llcnseum arbi- 
tror fuisse^ acribendumque adeo in bis Epigrammatis IlatXXa- 
xeiiog, quod in postremo meus exhibet Cod. Vat apographus: a 
ItiXXrivri usitata forma gentibs erat UeXXrivAgy a IIa}J^vri dice- 
batur et nctXXrivaiog. Sed ex Acbaia Pellenenses, ut a Liv. 32, 22. 
ilcXXqvci;, multo frequentius, quam Palle&aei Thraces, memo- 
rantur in historm.’’ Valck. Etiam Pallenes Thracicse ap. Scriptt 
vett. satis frequens est meiitio, ut patet e locis supra iaudatis 
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infrftque laudandis. In Arcliias Epigr. Codex liabet TlaWa^ 
valoSf at in ^ryinuis cariiiiiie IhXXuvaios* Ulruni ex altero emen-* 
dandum sit, dicat qui Micciicn hunc aliunde sibi notum sciverit^ 
cujas fuerit, qnorl ego prorsiis^ignoro. Utroque in loco 
Aavatof scr. essct, si de gentilibiis noniinibus vera tradidisset 
Steph. B. in neXKprif q^iiem redarguit Holsten/’ Brunck. Imo 
vir doctus locum ap. Steph. in quo reperitur n^KKtvmogp 
suspectum habet. Mihi saltein hand spernenda videtur ratio ilia, 
Bninckio el Jacobsio prorsiis neglecta, propter quain Valck. 
in Tyinnis Epigr. TlaK/iuvouog ex Archiae Epigr. Cod. Vat. 
scribendutii censeat “ Ego quideui Miccuni 1/iadi Minerva 
propiorem, atque omnino Pallenaenmarbjtror fuisse.” Similiter 
neXhyivlrons legitur in v. nisi curruptus locus sit, quod 

suspicor : *Ofiogsi Se lx rcov irpig ^opxv pepiu rji K^ttopi^^ iv 8s rw 
irgog ipHrovg Aiysipoig Ka\ UskfiviTong, \i^oCixuig moXscri. Cum 
Aiyeigoig sit ipsnm riomen, non gontilitium, puto etiani h. 1. leg. 
xa) nsXXffVviy Totlg *AyctiKoug 9r. Idem notavit et Salmas. 
lleWrivixog etiam hinc deducitur, unde IleXXifiviKai yXulvui, 
qua? corrupte DsXXixai scribuntiir ap. Uesveh.’’ [Etiam 
in Cod. Ven. teste Schowio, //sXA^vjj* voXig Iv *'Agyet, IlOv- 
Xrivixa) yXotlvoir hire) Sioa^ipeiv eioxovv ai Iv llsXXfiVTj yivofievut, 
cog xai u6Xa roig vixitri SlSoorSai, Ubi Verw. inalit SiSojXfiva, sed 
vulgatam tuetur J. Poll. 7, Ai 8g IleXXtjvtxa,) yXalvon ijcruy 

siSoKt/jLOt, cog xal rolg vtxaxnv aSXriTalg S/8otr6ai.] HeXX^vtog, quod 
alterum e gentilibus ab Aiictbrc expressis, occurrit ap. Harpocr. 
in Maarr^fgf, ubi citatur '/IpurroTeAi;^ iv lUXXriyim noXnnixJ^ 

L. Holsten. 


Hujus Holstenianae notas immemor, ITgXAijv/of nusqtiam a 
se esse lectuni/" scripsit Vaick. ad Adoiiiaz. p. 3j2. Apud Suid. 
etiam TleXXi^mlog yiroiv legitur; JJeXX^vrj’ TroXic, xa) IleXXijvalog 
yiTMv* M 'twv TraXaia ^opouvreov Ipaua, Iv 81 IhXXrjvri ha^opo^ 
yXoLivai ly/vovTO. *Api(TTQ^a\y^gy (1. c.,) Mm ev6o UsXXr^viijg veTB(r6ai 
SiavosT; *Exs) Iv IleXX^uyj iv rolg *Upamg aQXov It/Aevto yXalvav. 
De Proverbio vide Erasin. Adag. 3, 3, 17. p. ^i92. ubi dtatur 
Julius L.vii. de Iterum Vocahulis, sed unde citetur,nescio. 
Pro vuXuia Jacobs, ad AnthoL 8, 152. nialit nrayia, idque 
omnino rccte; Find. 'N. 10, 82. ’Ex 81 IlgXXava^, l9rieo^(ra|uievoi 


NSoroy paXaxalcri xpoxatg, ('* Jntus ftoccis lana iustructa 
Jacobs. I. c.) ubi Schui, Avt) rou xa) sv ilsXAijv}} iv/xitcrg, 
ritl^ai vayia ifiarsa iv BeXAr^vi} ayva^a, Socyel/iepoi Se oi 
9^or ifspi^^pacTTixig 8s rijv yXa[Ji.lSa (leg, yXavlSa,) /laXax^v x^oxijv 
eliTi, xa) BTspcoOt yf/oypay* oTrdre evSiavov ^apfiaxov avpav UeXXam 
7tapeye$» (Egregie nugatur Scliol. inemonter citans locum, qui 
sic legitur ’O. J), 146. Ka) ^vypuy ottoV’ ewSia-A^ov ^apfj.axov aipav 
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IhKKavct ^epe.) *0 Se aywv KuKurui 8g JA'a. oSrcog* lx 


IJehKrjvvig 31 ri Oeo^ensc vixwvrsg, ^Xavlcrtu sTTiTiijSstoTaTOig xocrjx)]- 
Oevreg h. t. X, Alibi idem Schol« scripsit tov uyma fuisse Apol- 
Imis et Mercurii, e quorundatn uutem seiiteiitia, Mercurii 


uniusi Tot,^Epp.aiUy at hie Jovis esse ludos asserit, ra Atia. Scliol. 
Aristopli.^ ut supra vidimus^ Juiioni^ Iv roT^ *Hpalot$y eos ipse 
tribuit^ sed addit» seeuiidum quosdaiD; ru ^Eppi*aix ayrrat ep 
ilEXX^vpr^^ *Ax^iag, Kuhnk. I. c. suspicari videtur^ Schol. hsec 
tradidissc vitiosci Cpdice deceptum^ in quo voces 'Epiiotioig et 
'Hpamg confusa^ esseiit, Sed satis patet e locis supra citatis^ 
imdtos ludos in Pellene uiim celebrari solitos esse, quorum alius 
Juiioni, alius Jovi, alius Apollini, alius >Jercurio sacer fuerit. 


Alii ludi ibi sub nomine Theoxeiuonim celebrabantur. ‘'Idem 


Oeo^EViU el"'Egfienu, sod v. oiiiiuno Meurs. Gr. Fer. 3. p. 114. 
In Posidippi Epigr. (ap. Atlieii. 414. e.) iiotanduni illud, XW- 
ly /I«XXijv/3o^, Uacvro panno pinnl(c Pelle7nc<£*) Norm. 
l)iom/s* ^7. p. eI ttsXsp svwStvoc ’A^ufdog ia-rog ipovprjg, 
JleXX^vijy SrSaijxsv, oW)j ptyri^ov aywva ^'Avtpeg afflXsuovo’i fiXo^Xa/you 
TTSpl Xsipsplcti cnpiyyovreg ocduXirsa yvlot p^iTolvi.” Toup. 

Emendd. /;/ iSuid. 2, 58(i. in Schol. ad Demosih. 127. nomeii 
IhWYivaimv in /JeXXijvIcov inutaret Valck. 1, c. Sed, cum in Suida 


exlet J7eXXijv«7o^ vulgatum babel quo se tueatur. Zoiiar. 

i/eXX^v))* TToXig: ubi D. K. habet ilsX^vY), Sic ap. Xen. K. *A, Oy 
2, 12. scribi ^uXo^svog 7/eXijvei^, sed perperam scribi, iiotarunt 
Valck. 1. c. et Stiirz, Lex- At’//. In Orph. Argou. 13(j. *£y 81 

IlspixXvpEvog Nr^fi'icg gl(ra$/xavgv, TlaXX^vrjj re xct) 

Ai'jra^otJ*'A(rTV X«xwv aifye/ov, kkEmofMvg te KoXmagy vulgo legitur 
I/eXX^vijf, sed perperam. Vide Steph. B. in Herod. 

7, 123. Apoll. Kh. 1, 591). Idem dicendum est de ejusdem 
Orphei Argon. 406. OiKopMoo 8e /SafluerxoTreXot/ Trprjcivocg egopyoug 
E!<rESpaxov Mmciiy xcA ’'dfleo SevSfcaSga xap^aPy llaW^viijv t EVpsiaVy 
iSe £ajxo0p]9xi}v: ubi vulg. BcXXy^vijv correxit Uolsten. 

Neinoauteni, qui secum reputaverit in quot ct quanlos geo- 
graphicos errores lucidcrint ipsi veteres Auctores, Scholiastseque, 
et Librarii, atque ex iis hodierni Critici^ uomiimm horum simi- 
litudiiie decepti^ nostram de his rebus prolixitatem magnopere 
cuipabit. • 

E. IL DARKER. 


ThetfordiaSy FeO.xni. 
A. D. 1826. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the Mrst and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; 
comprising a view of the hading Arguments in favor 
of thdr Authenticity^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the sulyect. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A. of Emman. Coll. 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, l^c. 

4 

No. YIL—[Concludedfrom No. LXF.^ 

Thb quotation almost iminediately following, in tlie eighteenth 
Terse, has been deemed still more liable to the attacks of 
criticism, but which has fortunately been exercised with as 
litUe success in this as in die preceding cases. ** Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying,* 
In Ramah was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not.” That the 
prophet meant to apply this prediction, in the first instance, to 
the Babylonish captivity, will not admit of the slightest doubt; 
but io addition to this, it is contended by many, that in its 
.secondary meaning, he designed to prefigure the massacre of 
the infsmts at Bethlehem. That Ramali and Bethlehem were 
at too great a distance from each other to allow of this double 
interpretation, and that the expression, became they are not, 
cannot have the same signification in both cases, are citcum- 
stanees which have been advanced as serious objections. It is 
stated m reply,, that it ought to be recollected that Herod’s 


\ 

‘ Tbe words as they stand in Jeremiah xxxi. 15. are these :< 

' n»o rni bp naiD ^ o^an 'aa rti pwi mana 

, : ^ bp ansru 

Septuagmts . 

h xal iCknu^fAiv, AffoxXaiOjiA^vif; lirl rm 

v\Sh ttdrnpf uaX odic odx Alex. MS. 

,C f • St Matthew, ii, 18 . 

•Ilf xal %ul xX«foyG’a ra 

^ «S9iX| wapeatXfi^wmj Zrt tint, tiorL 

^ The resditig of the Septiiagint, in the editions pf Bos and Grabe, is 
nearer to the Hebrew tjiaxt that quoted abore^ but varies more from 
St. Matthew. 
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mandate was not confined in its effect tb Bettalebem, but ex¬ 
tended to all the eoeute round about; and the voice of Rachel 
therefore may well be described as heard in Rauia, whidi was 
situated in tbe tribe of Benjamin. With respect to the ex¬ 
pression O) because they are not, it may surely be re¬ 

garded at least as applicable to die infonts as to tbe captives: 
nor is there any inconsistency in believing, that the lamentataott, 
which was at first uttered for the* captivity of an impious people, 
should afterwards be repeated for the dat^ter of innocent 
children. . 

Some few writers have adopted another explication. Instead 
of rendering the Hebrew word (riD'U) as it stands in (he ma¬ 
jority of versions, in Ramah, they derive it from a different 
root, (Cn'1) altum estf, and consider it as denoting on hi^.' 

But the ii|;ht in which diis citation is regarded by most of 
our best commentators, is that of an accommodation. In the 
original prophecy, Ra^ei, whom every Jew would naturally 
consider as tbe pattern of affection, is represented as personally 
appearing, and expresring’all tbe emotions of ardent grief for 
the fate bf those who were destined to be led captive to Baby¬ 
lon by their Assyrian conquerc^s. St. Mattiiew, therefore, 
here borrows tbe language m the prophet, and adapts it to bis 
description of a deed of Cruelty, still more calculated to excite 
lamentation and sorrow. 

A charge, however, of a more serious nature has been brought 
forward against this part of the chapter before us; and beewise 
tlie massacre of tbe infants at Bethlehem has been passed over 
in silence by Josephus and otiier contemporary audiors, tbe 
fact itself has been boldly denied, and the verai^ of tiie sacred 
historian attempted to be destroyed. But arfpnnenta deduced 
fiom omissions of this description, when unsupported by 
stronger evidence, are, to say tbe least, veiy inconclusive; and 
in the present case they are clearly of no avail, since the con¬ 
duct of the writers in question may be sufficiently eoconnted 
for. In the first place, respecting the silence of JoM^nis, it is 
well known that this historian df rived the greatest of his 
account of the actions of Herod from Nicowus cf OamasdnS, 
who was notoriously biassed by bis partiality towards that prince, 
and bad consequently taken no notice of many of lus cruelties 


* Among those who have given the preference to this mode of ex¬ 
plaining the passage, we may Haime Arias Mpntaous, learned 
Spaniard, whose Polyglot ffibh) wtii iiubliritod under the ^trom^ of 
Philip II. 

VOL. xxxiii. a. Jh NO. Lxvr. s 




recorded by otliVrs. An additional motive must have operated on 
the mind of J osephus in making (his omission, and which at once 
sufficiently accounts for the fact. Agrippa the younger, the 
lineal descendant of Herod, was living at the time when the 
historian wrote, and as it appears bad conferred obligations on 
him. He was aware likewise that his mention of this fact 
would lead to an inference not a little favorable to die Chris¬ 


tian cause: and it is certwnly icpmarkable that the same author 
has related very few of the crimes of Pondus Pilate, upon 
which Philo, bis contemporary, has dwel^with so much se¬ 
verity. 

In the next place, die silence of die writers of Greece and 
Rome on this point will not excite our surprise, when we call 
to mind the vast extent of- the Roman empire, and the impro¬ 
bability that an event- t<;^y unconnected with the scene of 
politics, and transacted in a'distant and an obscure province, 
should engage the attention of men occupied in the pursuit of 
literary fame,. That it did not altogetbel' pass uimoticed appears 
from a saying of Augustus, r^ted in the Saturnalia of Macro- 
hius, wbo lived in the latter end of the fourth century, in the 
reign of 'fheodosius 11: ** Cum audisset inter pueros, qiius 
in Syria Herodes, Bex Judseonim,-intra bimatum jussit inter- 
dci, filinm quoque ejns occisum, tit ; MeKut ett Herodis por~ 
cum (5v) este quamJiUtan {ulivy* (Satunial. lib. ii. c. 4.)' 

The last pass^ in the second chapter, wbich has excited the 
objection of our opponenm; occurs in the 23d verse: '* And he 
came and dwelt in a city cidled Nazareth; .that it might be 
fulfilled which was ^>oken by the prophets, He shall be called 
8 N azareue,’* It is here asked—in which of the prophets are 
these words tdNte found ? I7ov yir^aantu ; as St. Chrysostom 
inquires of a citation in the Epistles, is it not notorious that 
their existence cannot be trac^ m any of the writings of the 
Old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi i To these questions 
different satisfactory answm's have been given by different 
divines. 


Br. Owen and Bishop F«|rcC refer the quotation to the 5tb 
verse of the thirteenth r^^er <a Judges, where we find these 
words:—** [The child riudl be a Nazarite unto God.” And 
they here consider Snmaoii, to wfauiD the passage immediately 


verse 


* The questibn reliltve tq: the silefice of Josephos baa beeu elabr- 
ntefy examined by iardcier^ in hia Ctedibiiity^ voi.i* See ai$o Bishop 
Comment, and Newoomey in lor* 
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applies, and who was born to be a deUverei, as tbe t^^pe of 
Christ. But without having recourse to types, tbe best expla¬ 
nation appears to be that which has been ably supported by 
Dr. H unt, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford,' and other 
critics of learning and talents. In their opinion the words of 
the Evangelist are not to be considered as a literal quotation, 
nor as referring to any particular passage of one of the prophets, 
but are to be regarded as oonyeying tbe general sentiment of 
all tbe prophets concerning the character and condition of the 
promised Messiah. It was even the remark of Jerome, that 
the use of the plural, rwv «pop)]T»y, is sufficient to indicate, that 
no individual prophet was here intended to be designated; and 
with regard to the expression xAi)9^<rsrai, he shall be called a 
Nazarene, it has been shown, by Bishop Pearce and other 
Clitics, to denote notiiing more, according to the usage both of 
sacred and profane writers, than he will be a Nazarene. This 
latter appellation, in tbe time of the aposUes, not only signitied 
an inhabitant of Nazarbth, but was used as a general term of 
reproach and applied to impostors, and other persons regarded 
with contempt. That our Lord would meet with persecution 
and insult, that he would be numbered among the transgressors, 
and would be " despised and rigected of men," are circum¬ 
stances explicitly foretold by the prophetic writers: and bow 
strikingly these predictions were accomplished, both from his 
making bis abode in a city so hateful to the Jews as Nazareth, 
and from the treatment he experienced from tbe world, is but 
too clearly proved by the history of bis life, sufferings, and 
death.* 


> See Dr. Hunt’s Sennon on these words, preached before the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and printed at tbe end of his Oiiervatiotu on the Book 
of Prmetbt, 1775. 

# There yet remains another objection on which peculiar stress is 
laid by tbe Unitarians of the pretent It is boldly affirmed by the 
editors of the la^rooed Vernon, as it is called, of the New Testament, 
that if St. Luke’s account be true, that Christ was thirty years old iu the 
fifteenth year of tbe reign of Tiberitn, Herod must have been dead at 
least two years before tbe birth of our Lord. Respecting this apparent 
difficulty so unfairly magnified by Unitarian writers, wepiiist observe, 
that, in determining the fifteenth year of Tiberias’s reign, there are two 
modes of computation, each of which has been attributed to St. Ltikr. 
Supposing the tiegiomog of that emperor^s reign to be dated from tbe 
death of Augustus, which took place in August A, U. 767, then the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius’s saiga would be A. U. 781 ;*and our*Lord, if 
boro A. U. 748. or according to others 749. world tw thfr^4hree or 
thirty-two years of age, wldw may be isonsiderad aa within tne latitude 
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Such then the {objections which have been urged with so 
much confidence against the authority of the commencing 
chapters of our first gospelf and such are the satisfactory replies 
which they have received from the learned advocates of genuine 
Cliristianity. But before 1 quit this part of the subject, there 
1 $ one remark which particularly claims the attention of the 
reader; and that is, that the argument derived by our adver¬ 
saries from the variation which subsists between* the quotations 
of the Evangelist on the one hand, and the original Hebrew, 
or the Septuagint version, on the other hand, is not confined 
to the first and second chapters of St. Matthew, but might be 
applied with equal force to other porUons of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which are acknowleged to be indisputably authentic by 
every class and denomination of Christians.- To verify this ob¬ 
servation, it will be sufficient to select merely one of two exam 
pies, out of many which the sacred writings offer to our notice. 

An instance in point occuta in the ^8th verse of the 19ffi 
chapter of St. John a gospel;—** After this, Jesus knowing 


allowed by St. Luke’s expression of thirty years of age.” 

But,on the oihcr hand, if the beginning of Tiberius’s reign be computed 
from the time of his being associated with Augustus in the imperial 
gcwerninent, (a mode which has been adopted in other instances) the 
discrepancy will be removed without any aifiiculty. This admission of 
Tiberius into a share of the government is to be dated, according to 
Velleius Paterculus^ A. U. 764, or according to Suetonius, A. U. 765. 
Now taking the first of these dates, if our Lord was horn in A. U. 748, 
then, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius*s reign, he would be thirty years 
old. Taking the second date, (that of Suetonius,) tben if our Saviour was 
born in the autumn A. U. 748, he would, in the fifteenth year of the same 
reign, be thirty one years old; or if born in the autumn of the year fol 
lowing, 749, he would then be only thirty ^art of age. The generality 
of writers now agree with Lardner, that lierod died about seventeet^or 
possibly sixteen years, before Augustus, that js, a little before the pIRs- 
over A. U. 750 or 751; aud hence, if the last mode of computing the 
reign of Tiberius be received, Herod must have died about a year and a 
Aay before the birth of Christ, a striking coufirmation of the fact 
that Si. Luke followed this metbeia, it should be stated, that on no other 
supposition can this Evangelist’s account be made to coincide with the 
date assigned Co the cruoinxian by all the early Christian writers. 

Where different dates presen t.tliemseives of nearly equal authority, not 
only are we at liberty, but it is incumbent on us, to select those by which 
the clashing circumstances attending any event can best be made to 

« oiuee witti«each other. See l^la^nighPs Harmony of the Gospels, 
rt. t and 5. and Bishop Pearce^'s Dissert, prefixed to hU Com- 
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that all ihinga were now arcomplisbed, thit tlie^omp^ure might 
he fulfilled,' I thirst.”' Now it is remarkable that, in the 
w£iole compass of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, no such 
words are to be found as applicable to the conduct of Christ; 
The only passage which at alt corresponds with the language of 
St. John, is contained in the sixty-ninth Psalm : And in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

Another example may be observed in tlie 27t]i chapter of .St; 
Matthew (vv. 9, 10.): Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying. And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of 
the children of Israel did value; and gave them for the potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed me.” 'I'be passage in the Old 
Testament,, to which this quotation really refers, is the 13tli 
verse of the 11 th chapter of Zechariah " And the Lord said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that 1 was 
prized at of them. A^id 1 took the thirty pieces of silver, and 
cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord.” The words, 
cited by the Evangelist on this occasion, are expressly said to 
have been taken from the prophecies of Jeretniah, though, as 
we perceive, this statement is notoriously contradicted by the 
fact. No inference, however, of any importance, can be derived 
from this circumstance, as we find by consulting the margin of 
Griesbach’s Greek Testament, that sufficient authorities are now 
extant to justify the belief that tbf name of one of these pro- 
phets has by some mistake been substituted for that of the other. 
But the variation, in other respects, between the citation in St. 
Matthew and the text as it now stands, both in the Hebrew and 
in the version of the LXX, is too s^itog not to excite notice. 

A third instance presents itself in the I3tb cbimter of St. 
Matthew (v. So.): '' That it might be fulfilled Avhich was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, 1 will open my mouth in pa¬ 
rables, I will utter things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.” It is worthy of observation, that 
these words, though here said to be quoted from the prophecies, 
are really taken from that division of the Scriptures distinguished 
by the title of the Hagiographa, The passage which the 
sacred writer had in view is unquesUonably the second verse of 


* St. John xix. S8. *im 4 , Psalm Jxix. ei. 

(Septuagint.) Bit fiut> {lebrew; 

.-yon 
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tlie 78tli Psalm : 1 will open my mouth in a parable; I will 

utter dark sayings of old/* * 

That these and many other citations in the New Testament 
differ veiy considerably from the text of the corresponding pas¬ 
sages as they stand in the ^original Hebrew Scriptures, or in 
that version to which the early Christian writers more fre¬ 
quently resorted,—no one, I imagine, will hesitate to admit. But 
are we, on that account, at liberty to infer, that the facts to 
which they are applied are false, or that the chapters in which 
they arc detailed must be spurious? Are'we authorised to 
affirm, that, because the precise words, which our Saviour is 
related, in a preceding example, to have uttered on the cross, 
are not to be discovered in the present text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment,—no such expression was ever used; or that np such me¬ 
morable event as the crucihxion ever took place f Does the 
want of coincidence in this and similar instances justify our 
discrediting the veracity of the w^hole work, or even our con¬ 
sidering that portion with which it is more immediately con¬ 
nected as the supposititious production of some subsequent 
author? It must be acknowledged, indeed, that respecting the 
greater part of the New Testament, though the same circum¬ 
stance is frequently observable, these assertions ha\e not be* r 
made, this mode of reasoning has not been adopted. But the 
6rst two chapters of St. Matthew have been destined to en* 
counter a different treatmenyt. Thus because a passage from 
one of tlic prophets, which in its primary import rclat<'d to tlie 
release of the Israelites from their slavery in JEgypl, is cited hy 
the Fvangelist in describing the return of our Lord from that 
country, a certain class of disputants contend, in the first place, 
that the quotation is completely misapplied ; and they then v*‘n- 
ture to assume, that the whole account of the iiight mhh Kgt/pt 
is destitute of foundation. Again, because the distance of 
Kamaii ftom Bethlehem has been imagined to be too gn*al to 
allow of the application of the prophecy, which oiiginally re¬ 
spected the captivity^ to the event to which it is referred by 


' By fomparfng the following quotations in the New Testament with 
their cofic^ponding passages lu the Old, the same observation may be 
still farther exemplified. Matt. xi. 10. Matt. xxi. 4, 5. Matt, xxvii. 
9,10. Luke yu. 27* The fivefolfowng, vis. Matt. xiii. 14,15. Mark iv, 

xxviii. 26, or, all relate to the 
a||g^phecy in Isa^h. Johnxix.Sd. Acts xiii. 40,41. Acts xv. 15, 
and more particularly John vu. 37,38. 
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tbe sacred historian, they not only question ttvs {[enuineness of 
the chapter containing this narrative, but, encouraged by the 
silence of Josephus, they attempt to prove, that the massacre 
of tlie infants recorded of Herod is a transaction by no means 
entitjed to serious belief. This uocedure, however, on the 
part of our adversaries, must' be^nd all doubt be deemed 
inconsistent with impartiality of inquiry, contrary to their own 
practice on sutyects unconneeted with religion, and justided 
neither by the rules of legitimate argument, nor by the result of 
historical research 

'I'bus is the direct evidence in favor of the authenticity of the 
first two chapters of the gospel of St. Matthew submitted to 
the dispassionate decision of t^' reader, in .ctonjunclioii w'itb the 
replies to all the material objections which the subject has ex¬ 
cited. It appears almost iinpusaible to rise from this examina¬ 
tion without acknowlegiiig, that the positive arguments in favor 
of the afiinnative side pf the question possess the same validity 
with those adduced to establish the genuineness of the rest of 
the New Testament, and that they are more than sufiScieut to 
over balance the difficulties which have been placed in the oppo- 
ote scale. Nothing, in short, ^eems wanting to render the evi- 
’.' Mce as complete as the nature of the case will admit, but the 
o', testimony of some of the early and inveterate 
•.■'crrrir^ lit the religion of Christ; and this auxiliary proof, 
bv no means essential, we are able to produce. 
it hv. been shown, in tbe first place, that the two contro- 
•.eited chapters are contained in every Greek manuscript of the 
*'''ur gospels which has reached the present times, with the 
> -eption of one of so modern a date as tbe fourteenth century; 
.1 hich, however, let it be observed, the genealogy aloue is 
‘fcicnt. But, even in this individual case, such is tbe com- 
nceinciit of the text of this gospel, as to render it in tbe 
. host degree probable, that the genealogy did actually exist 
the prior manuscript, fro^^i which the present was imme- 
transcribed. With regard to those few manuscripts 
'hich have suffered from the miitilation of accident, or the cor¬ 
rosions of fime, no inference can be deduced from that circum¬ 
stance w hich would not equally affect many other parts of the 
New Testament, where suspicion has never fur one moment 

been indulged.* In the next place, we have seen that the first 

_ _ - ■ __■■ ■ - ■■■■ - - ^ 

• ' * • 

‘ It fihduld hav€ l>een Btatedp tbat Tatian, of tbo ^arljr heresiarchs 
of the second century^ omitted the genealogy in bis Harmony of the 
Gospels^ entitlea tV hi no longer extant; but the same 
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aud second dialers ^arc also induded in all the ancient and 
numerous verm/ts, still'extant, and still accessible to the exami¬ 
nation of the learned, llte antiquity, indeed, of these versions 
varies considerably; but we have the satislaction of knowing 
that one of tlieni was naad&at least as early as in the middle o/' 
the secotid century^ that amther was in existence in the begin¬ 
ning of that century, and that a third which, though now lost, 
formed the basis of the Latin Vailgate, is ascribed by the most 
competent judges to the same remote period. In a few Latin 
manuscripts, corrupt copies of the Latin Vension, and of doubt¬ 
ful antiquity, tbe geneal(^y is separated by an interval from the 
remainder of these chapters. But since this novdty (for in no 
other instance is iiMo be discovered,) in all probability owed 
its origin to the difiiculty felt by tbe copyists in reconciling the 
genealogy of St. Mattliew with that of St. Luke, ‘ their testi¬ 
mony cannot be received; and the manuscripts themselves, 
compared with the celebrated versions qpade immediately from 
tbe Greekf are entitled to no authority whatever. In the third 
and last place, we have found that the strongest corroboration 
of tbe same point is afforded by the quotations from these 
chapters preserved in the writings of the Christian fathers of tbe 
second, diird, and succee^ng centuries. But in addition to the 
concurrent testimony of these early Christian writers, we have 
in our possession that of the three most acute and formidable 
adversaries with whom the religion of Christ had to contend 
during the 6rst ages of its progress. If it be obvious from the 
language of Celsus, the E^curean philosopher, who flourished 
in tbe second century, ttat be considered these chapters as 
genuine, we may rest persuaded that, with all his animosity 
against tbe doctrines they disclose, and all tbe ingenuity by 
which he was characterised, be was unable to detect those 
marks of a spurious character, which were reserved to be dis¬ 
covered by tbe keener intellects of modem disputants. He 
certainly did accuse tbe ChrisUijyfis (in a passage preserved by 
Origen') of altering the ori^nal of tbe gospels, ** in three or 
four instances, or oftener,” in idrder to avoid the force of the 
obiections urged against them, At tbe same time, it is manifest 


author from whom we derive this informaflon, (Theodoret) likewise 
nsentioDs that Tatian rejected the geneslogj in St. Luke, (tbe authority 
of which ds now <Dever called in question) ** and every thing which 
sbownd, to be tbe jsoo of David according to the flesh.” fib evi- 
dM^weiefore, is of no weight whatever, 

contra Celsum, lib. it. sect; 8f. * ' 
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that this could not apply to the chapters in question; because no 
possible alteration of the text, short of expunging the whole, 
could have bad the effect of removing the difficulties brought 
forward by their opponents, or of satisfying the minds of the 
latter respecting the miraculousi, acoounts to which they deci¬ 
dedly refused to yield their'assent. In truth, whether the charge 
was well or ill founded, as it regarded the other parts of the 
New Testament, the addition of these two chapters (supposing 
them for a moment to be spurious) would, instead of obviating 
the objections of infidels, necessarily augment both their num¬ 
ber and their weight. That Celsus, however, did in fact en¬ 
tertain the belief of their authenticity, may be evidenced by 
indisputable references contained in the fragments of his treatise, 
as they are handed down to us by Origen. The Jew, who is 
represented by Celsus as arguing against the Christians, observes 
(vide Ofig.contra Celsum, Cantab. l6o8. p. 106.) ‘‘These things 
we have alleged to you out of your oxm writings, not needing any 
other witnesses. Thus you are beaten with your own weapons.”' 
And in order to prove that he here refers to the first and second 
chapters of St. Matthew, as be afterwards does to other parts 
of the four gospels, we need only attend to some of the parti¬ 
culars be has cited in the passages which Origen has happily 
preserved. Thus be mentions the incarnation and birth of 
Christ, and that be was born of a virgin; the worship of the 
Magi; the flight into Egypt; and (be slaughter of the infants. 
It is remarkable that the attacks of this acute opponent of 
Christianity were almost entirely confined to the four gospels 
now in our possession, though the apocryphal gospels at that 
period were very numerous: and with respect to the two 
chapters in controversy, it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that, had any substantial proof been produced by the Ebionites 
and other heretical sects prior to that period against their au¬ 
thenticity, Celsus would gladly have availed himself of a cir¬ 
cumstance so favorable tohislj^ws. ^ 

The testimony of Porphyry^ vrho flourished in the earlier 
part of the third century, is n<9t less satisfactory, and derives 
additional importance from bis possessing more extensive learn¬ 
ing and greater critical skill than Celsus. Though the only 
part of his works in existence consists of quotations from them 
by Jerom and others of the fathers, they sufficiently attest the 
fact which it is our otqect to establish. Among the passages 


' Orig* contra Celsum, pp. 23. SO. St. 45.51. 
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quoted by Jerom we meet with an objection against the 
genealogy in St. Matdtew, founded on the necessity of re* 
peating one of the generations in order to complete die number 
specihed by the Evangelist. This difliculty has been considered 
in a preceding page; but the pircumstance of its being urged 
by Porphyry testifies, beyond all dispute, that the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, as it now stands, was then considered as form¬ 
ing part of that gospel; and it is a fair inference, that the second 
chapter, from its close connexion with the first, was regarded 
in die same light. * 

To the evidence afforded by these two celebrated headiens 
we may add the attestation of the emperor Julian as a power¬ 
ful corroboration in favor of the affirmative side of the question. 
His writings, iudeed, like theirs, have long been extinct, but nu¬ 
merous passages have been preserved by Cyril, iu his answer to 
Julian’s attack on Christianity, confirming, in the most satis- 
frfctory manner, the autheuticity of th^ principal books of the 
New Testament, and what is more immediately to the point, of 
die two chapters in dispute. After censuring the manner of 
applying particular prophecies of the Old Testament, made 
use of by Christians, he makes, this observationWheu you 
reckon up the geneali^ of Joseph, you cany it up to Judah ; 
but you have not been able to continue this dexterously; for 
Matthew and Luke have been shown to differ with one another 
respecting the genealogy.”, This passage evidently indicates 
his belief that the first chapter was the composition of St. 
Matthew; and that he entertained the same opinion of the 
second chapter, is evinced by an observation of St. Jerom in his 
commentaiy on Hosea (ix. 1.) ** The emperor J ulian, in the 
seventh volume of his malicious work against 'the Christians, 
vents bis calumny upon this passage, (Malt. ii. 14,16.) and says, 
that the Evangelist Matthew has here transferred to Christ w hat 
was written of Israel, in order to impose upon the simplicity 
of the gentile convert to Chrisj||pity.” Of Julian’s own opi¬ 
nion, ffierefore no doubt can exMt for a moment; and such was 
his virulence against the Cbistiau faith, that had be been able 
to adduce any proof subversive of the genuineness of this part 
of the New Testament, no motive can be assigned for his keep¬ 
ing it concealed. Actuated by the inveterate spirit whkb he 


lArduer’s Works, voL viii. p. S97.8vo. 

* Vide %irs Enquiry into the Divine Misuons of John tbf fisptist and 
Jesus Christ. Introductory Arguments, p. 84. * 
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never scrupled to display, he must unquestionably have read and 
studied the works of Celsus and Porphyry;' and if any more 
conclusive arguments bad been advanced by them, we may rest 
assured that he would have urged them with all that force which 
his superior talents and acuteness were so capable of exerting. 
Thus powerful then is the evidence derived from tlKse heathen 
adversaries to the religion of Christ. 

I have one additional testimony to adduce in confirmation of 
the same point, which appears to me of singular importance. 
It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that Cerintfaus, one of the 
earliest heretics, and who is usually placed in the first century, 
is well known to have considered the genealogy of St. Matthew 
as forming part of the gospel of that Evangelist, it is distinctly 
stated in th^ works of Epiphanius that this Gnostic heresiarch 
and his followers preferred the gospel of St Matthew on ac¬ 
count of its genealogy ; and the following passage from the 
same father places theanatter beyond all controversy: * it is 
allowed by all that Cerinthus made use of the beginning of St. 
Matthew’s gospel, and from thence endeavored to prove that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary.” 

From the foregoing statement of particulars, it follows as a 
necessary deduction, that if these chapters were surreptitious, 
the interpolation coidd not have taken place during the life¬ 
time of St. Matthew, since the authentic copies of the auto¬ 
graph must, it is obvious, have been preserved with the most 


' Should it be alleged, that it was impossible that Julian could have 
seen the works of Porphyry, because by a decree of Coastanrine the Great 
they were ordere^o be destroyed; we answer, that this edict could have 
been only partially carried into execution, since we find that ann t hfr 
decree to the very same effect was nwde by Theodosius the younger in 
the year 449, eighty-six years after the death of Julian! 

* See the whole passage trandated in Lardn^s Worki^ voL is. pp. 
323 t-S20. 8vo. ed. The ineonsUtency of the Unitarians is here not a little 
remarkable. Dr. Williams, in nn Free Sn^iry, considers Tatian’s 
omission of the genealogy as unfavorable to its authenticity. The 
editors of the Improved Veruat, on the contrary, reject the authority of 
this heresiarch, because his sentiments are completely adverse to the doc¬ 
trine of the humanity of Christ; and they now acknowledge St. Matthem’t 
genealogy to he gemdne, because they find that it was received by Cerin- 
thus^ who was notoriously hostile to the divinity of our Lord. If there 
be any difference, the aiguments in favor of the geneido^ are not 
altogether so forcible as those in support of the rqjDaainder*of 
chapters. The Unitarians, however, admit the former, and reject the 
latter. As long as the example of the'Ebionites is suitable to their 
views, they foHov* it without hesitation; the instant it becomes subvet. 
sivc of their peculiar tenets, it is as decidedly condemned. 
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scrupulous cark, andf their contents known to every convert to 
the C'hiistian faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip¬ 
tures made for tlie use of the different churches as they were 
gradually formed, but it is clear, from St. Paul’s injunctions on 
the subject, that it was the practice of the primitive believers 
to read thmi publicly in their religious assemblies; so that no 
claudestine alteration iu the text, no addition to the original, 
however trivial, could by any possibility have escaped detection. 
For the same reason, it would be preposterous to su])pose that 
any attempt of the kind could have been made with the faiuten 
hope of success, till after the death of all the apostles: and'^ 
it is geneially believed that St. John lived till the closettf ,41 k 
first century, the only interval for the execution of this cbkne* 
rical project would have been from the year the p^od of 
that apostle’s death, to the time when these chapters are proved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom the earliest reference 
to this disputed portion of Scriptutre can be traced, flourishet!^ 
according to the best chronologies, towards the latter end of 
the first century, and was contetbporary with St. John. By 
this fact alone the practicability of forgei^ is at once negatived; 
nor would the case be altered, if it could be proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exist before the 
early part of the ensuing century. But even taking the inter¬ 
val, in which this fraudulent design could have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude, and CQOiputiiig it from the death of St. 
John to the middle of the second century, when the contro¬ 
verted chapters are indisputal^y contained in the versions of 
that date, and are quoted in the works of the fathers then living,— 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible ? Let us bear in mtnd that the copies df St. Matthew’s 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
vei 7 great extent, in order to keep pace with the increasing 
number of converts; and on the swposition that an addition of 
so remarkable a nature could beiefiected, it must have originated 
(as indeed has t>een affirmed) witii some particular sect, for 
the purpose of exaltmg, in the estimation of the world, the 
person and diaracter m the founder of their religion. Arc we 
then to believe that the efforts of tbit parly were attended with 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Chris¬ 
tians, scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con¬ 
sent to ihe adiqisskm of this fabricated narrative respectmg the 
nativity of Christ, and to suffer it to be delivered down to 
their posterity as a genuine portion of the orizinal gospel ? Or 
»it possible to conceive tlmt no mention eitnw of the attempt 
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itself, or of the time when it was made,*;roou^ occur in the 
writings of that period, and that even no allusion to it should 
be traced to the primitive fathers of the church, or to their 
immediate successors ? The very notion is preposterous. It is 
true, indeed, that these two chapters were rejected by some of 
the Ebionites, as w'e have seen; but it must be recollected that 
the whole of this sect formed but a very small portion of the 
early converts to Cbristiauity; and that even if the identity of 
their gospel with that of St. Matthew could be proved, such 
was the singularity .of their tenets, and such the licence they 
ventured to take with the text of the sacred writings, that no 
authority whatever could be derived from their example. As 
one instance of the unjustifiable prejudice of this heretical party, 
we may remark that they considered the great apostle of the 
gentiles to be nothing less than an impostor, and that, as a 
necessary consequence, they discarded his writings. That the 
same persons therefore should refuse to receive the commence¬ 
ment of St. Matthew’s gospel, can excite little surprise, and 
can certainly never be allowed to weaken its validity. 

Still more extraordinary is the total omission of any mention of 
this fraud, (supposingit to bavebeen perpetrated) in the arguments 
advanced by the early oppomnts of Christianity. It is notorious 
that Celsus, and Porphyry, and Julian were all inveterate in 
their disbelief of the divine origin of this religion, and were 
equally zealous and acute in devising means to .effect its subver¬ 
sion : and is it to be imagined that* they would have neglected 
so admirable an opportunity of exposing their adversaries as 
any such fiaudulent attempt woRd have presented to them ? In 
truth, it is perfectly obvious that the motive which actui^ed 
those who rejected these disputed chapters was not the want 
of evidence in proof of their authenticity, but the miraculous 
nature of the facts which they detail. What then is the natural 
inference to be drawn from these premises ? It amounts to 
nothing short of this,—that to believe that any plan of inter¬ 
polating into the text of St. Matthew’s gospel, widely diffused 
as it then was, so considerable a, portion of our present text as 
that which is occupied by the first and second chapters, should 
have been successfully accomplished during dte short interval 
which elapsed from the death of St. John to the commence¬ 
ment, or even mioaie of the second ceutuiy; and farther to 
believe that such a perilous fabrication,*—so extraordinary 
from the nature of the facts which it relates, and*so ex¬ 
posed to observation from die prominent situation in which it 
is placed,—should be passed over in profound silence both 
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by the friends«&iff ttte enemies of the Christian faith> would 
be an instance of cr^ulity to the last degree extravagant and 
absurd. 

After this accumulation of proof, it must require objec* 
tions of a very different character from those usually advanced 
by sceptics, to shake the firmness of our conviction, or to au> 
thorise the indulgence of reasonable doubt. Unfortunately for 
our opponents on this occasioyi, those which have been urged 
against the first and second chapters of St. Matthew are founded 
on difficulties uhich either admit of a rational solution, or 
which, if they are allowed to possess any weight, must equally 
invalidate the authenticity of other portions of Scripture, which 
are universally acknowleged to he the productions of the 
writers to whom they are attributed. But even were the diffi¬ 
culties alleged as formidalde as they are contended to be, still 
we maintain, that so preponderating is the positive evidence 
which has been here adduced,' that the rejection of the fact it 
is brought to establudi, would be in dhect opposition to every 
principle of sound reasonh^ and impartial discussion. 

It has been asked indeed, by those who advocate the opposite 
side of the question, why any degree of apprehension should be 
excited by the eixclusion of these chapters from the sacred 
canon, since they disclose no doctritm which may not be found 
in some other part of Scripture. Are not the objections to 
Revelation, tb^ observe, by this means evidently diminished, 
and the opposition of Deists rendered less justifiable, and less 
pregnant with danger i Tbe removal of every needless obstacle 
to the reception of the faith tie profess, is unquestionably an 
object greatly to be desired; but the whole tenor of the fore¬ 
going inquiry has amply testifiei^ that the present is not one of 
those cases, to which the remark can with justice be applied. 
If we except those deluded slaves of fsnaticism who lay claim 
to an extraordinaiy efifusion of the Holy Spirit, and who boast 
that they receive no doctrine of the certainty of which they are 
not convinced by u divine impulse, it is universally admitted by 
protestants, that the truth of Chrisfiani^ is incapable of being 
proved in any' offier inaimif7''than % human testimony. By 
this alone we learn,- that eighteen ceotuiies from the present 
time, twelve men, uneducitcd iidmbitants of Judea, of irre- 
inroaebabie integrity and uudentandi^, submitted to a 
life of suffering aiKi' "tor^ip for ffie sake of propagating a 
i^^if'by which they Qo^d acquire neither tireaUb, power, 
fljHbputaUon; and for Vlucfa, rather than renounce their 
MHaarimi of its divine origtn, they idieerfuUy^nctuted pefiecu- 
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cution and death.' Bj testimony alone, cap ascertain the 
reality of the miracles and the accomplishment of the prophecies 
attributed to the great Founder of the Christian Faith. And by 
what other mode of proof can we be assured that the compo* 
sitions which describe these transactions were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and that they have reached the 
present times without any alteration that can aifect either tlie 
doctrines which they deliver, or the facts they detail i What* 
ever, then, tends to lessen our confidence in the attestations of 
competent and impartial witnesses,—whatever would encourage 
us to discredit their concurrent testimony to events not incon* 
sistent with human reason,—must in the same proportt 9 n en¬ 
danger the stability of the religion of Christ. 

We maintain, that the direct testimony in support of the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew is of the same, nature and the 
same efficacy, as that which is produced to authenticate the other 
parts of the New Testament; and that the objections, derived 
from the discrepancy Of some of the quotations which they 
contain with their corresponding passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, can never be allowed, even when taken in their 
utmost latitude, to alter the credibility of the positive evidence 
confessedly in our possession. And hence we feel ourselves 
authorised to affirm that the understandings of those, who deny 
that these chapters are the genuine production of the author of 
tile remainder of this gospel, are, in this case, most inconsistently 


^ There is a remarkable saying of^ Voltaire on this sutyect recorded 
ill hi$ Life by Condorcet, which serves to show the enmity of this singular 
character against Christianity, aqd to lead us at the same time to reflect 
how unavailing have been his eflbrts to destroy its evidence: '' Je suis 
las,’* disaiull tin jour, de leur entendre repeierque douze hommes ont 
sufli pour etablir ie Christianisme, et j*ai envie de leur prouver qu’il n’en 
faut qu’un pour !e d^truire.” Edit, printed atKehl, p. 113. Never was 
there a wish more happily disappointed ! 

Beyond all question, the most foimidable objection against the truth 
of Christianity is that which was advanced by Hume;, and which main¬ 
tained that no human testimony can be sufficient to sanction our belief 
of any fact not conformable to the iexperience of the neat mass of 
mankind. Had it been possible to establish the validity or this position, 
it would certainly have proved fatal to the religion of Christ ; but with 
all the plausibility with which U is proposed, and all the labored inge¬ 
nuity by which it is defended, there is no sophism in science which ad¬ 
mits of a more decisive answer, or which has received a more complete 
confutation from eminent writers. Among the numerous replies to this 
boasted argument of our English historian, we are perllans indented for 
the most successful exposure of its fallacy, to the*|mwerfu] reasoning of 
Dr. Campbell and ^isbop Douglas, 
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ioflaeoced b; a less degree of evidence in preference to a 
greats. 

Not many years have elapsed since an emiitent scholar, whose 
distinguished talents and classical attainments c\^inied universal 
respect, ventured to dispute the foundation of me popular be¬ 
lief in the existence of ancient Troy. From the want of coin¬ 
cidence between the present geography of the Troad, and the 
descriptions of Homer, in conjunction with other collateral 
erguments, be endeavoured to prove that this celebrated city 
was nothing more dian the creation of the poet’s mind, and that 
the siege by which it is described to have been annihilated, 
and which will ever form an sera in the annals of Greece, has 
no more claim to our serious credence than the fictions of 
romance.* To this bold hypothesis it has been justly objected, 
that, in addition^ to its deficiency of proof, it tends to subvert 
the basis of all historical testimony, and to generate an indiscri¬ 
minate scepticism respecting the remote transactions of past 
ages. And if this complaint be well founded, in a case where 
the higher interests of mankind cannot be affected, it must 
surely be attended with consequences the most injurious, to 
suffer'a few apparent incongruities to outweigh the united at¬ 
testation of former times, respecting a portion of Scripture so 
long received as that which has been the subject of the present 
examination. What is It in effect, but to cherish a spirit of 
groundless disbelief, by magnifying circumstances of minor im¬ 
portance into substantial and overwhelming objections P 

It has long been a complaint, which, though become trite 
from repetition, still forces itself on our notice, that so perfectly 
obscurra are the understandings of some men on controversial 
points of theology, that no arguments however conclusive, no 
evidence however luminous and unperplexed, can persuade them 
to abandon the most chimerical tenets when promulgated by 
their own party, or to discern the most palpable errors in the 
reasoning of those who stand forward in their defence. And 
yet, under the malignant mfiaence Of the same disposition, the 
most trivial objections urged pgainst the opposite side of the 
question,—circumstances which onaiiy other occasion would be 
regarded as too frivolous to claim atttotion,—-are deemed abun¬ 
dantly sufficient to satisfy .every unbiassed mind, and to esta¬ 
blish a full conviction of''1^ i'olly wd weakness of those to 

whotii they are opposetl. justness of these remarks is but 

« 
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too well exemplified in the discussion befcyre us<) We may feel 
perhaps some degree of a.stoiii««hmtnt that proofs so little liable 
to misconception as those which have been detailed in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, should meet with resistance; we may regret that 
difficulties capable of being so easily solved, should in the 
opinion of our adversaries sanction the disbelief of any part of 
the sacred volume; but iu eMending our inquiries, we perceive 
that these (^fleets arc not altogether so unaccountable, as we 
might, at liist, be led to imagine. The great majority of those 
who deny the autheriticity of this portion of Si. Matthew, we 
must call to our recollection, likewise deny the divinity of 
Christ. But in these very chapters is contauud the history of 
our Isold’s miraculous birth, wliich, if true, must prove fatal In 
the hyj^ollicsiN framrd by the Unitarians. That this fact has 
operated as the principal cause of llie opposition which has 
been made to the clniplers in (jue.stion, is rendered clear by the 
conduct of the same uijividuais iu couiioverling the authority 
of the two lirst chripteis of St. Lukes gospel, which coniirm 
the account of the former e\angelisl respecting our Saviour^s 
nativity. To what an cAtent llie spirit of sce pticism will con¬ 
duct those who have submitted I/d its coulrol, some idea may 
be formed by adverting to the attempt winch has been made to 
expunge from the text of the sacred books whatever is disco¬ 
vered to be hostile to llieir views. In the present instance, 
the only fact winch they have been qble to bring forward, wear¬ 
ing the faintest semblance of external evidence, is, that the fust 
and second chapters of Si. Luke’s gospel were rejected by the 
Marcionites. But whoever jiossesses any acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical historv must be well aware that the folioweis of 
Marcioii' were always considered as heretics notoriously de- 


* To be convinced of the folly of placing any confidence iu the opi¬ 
nions and practice of liii*) sect, U is only necessary thin should re¬ 
collect that they rejected all the gospeLs except that of Sr, Luke, and 
that even from tins they expunged nqi only the first and second chap¬ 
ters, but several other passages, inconsistent with their tenets. In 
several instances also they altered the text of this gospel. It is a sin¬ 
gular fact, and which is alone decisive of the question, tllat Terlulhan, 
who wrote a treatise expressly iu answer to Marcion and his adlierenls, 
has not even hinted at the slIghte^t evidence brought forward by this sect 
to authorise ihcir rejecting so material u part of the text of St. Luke. The 
whole subject, however, has undergone a minute inve«itigation*by Dr. 
Loefiier, a German divine, who is led to the qonclusioa (in whicli 
Bishop Marsh fully concurs) that the copy made use of by Marcion wslh 
not, in truth, St. Li/kc*s gospel, but some apocrvphal gospel, which coii- 
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viating from the primitive purity of the Christian faith, and 
consequently couid never afford the slightest authority for the 
conduct of the church in after ages of the world. The argu¬ 
ment derived from ancient manuscripts^ versions, and quotations 
in the writings of the Fathers, is not even pretended to be de« 
fective ; and these determined controvertists are therefore com* 
pelled to resort to their accustomed plan of pointing out incon¬ 
sistencies which are easily reconciled, and of supposing difficul¬ 
ties where none are to be found. Such is the frequent result 
of that restless love of novelty, by which *maiiy are induced to 
reject the well-founded opinions of those around them, and to 
substitute in their place, the bold and unauthorised conjectures 
of their own distorted imaginations ! And such is the close 
alliance which too often subsists between scepticism and cre¬ 
dulity ! 

Leaving the follies, the prejudices, and (he infatuation whii li 
too often characterise the various sects^and parties of religion, to 
their own fate, it is the imperious duty of the sober and dis¬ 
passionate inquirer after truth, patie ntly to scrutinise the testi¬ 
mony relating to these controverted cliupters of St. iVlaithcw, 
unmindful of their connexion wdlli anv svsiem of belief, and 
without any reference to the consequences which the investiga¬ 
tion may produce. If after a deliberate and fair examination 
the united proofs in their support shall be found, as I am per¬ 
suaded they will be, to oytweigh every objection which inge¬ 
nuity can devise, or animosity suggest; if the latter shall be 
discovered to be altogether trifling and iusigniiicant wlicu 
compared with the former; then must the authenticity of this 


tained much matter in coinniun with jt. BciTs Argiim. p. 64.; Lardner, 
vol. IK. p. 359, 8vo,; Marsh’s Michaclis, vol. j. ». 37. and vol. iv. p. 150. 

But the objection chiefly insisted on by the V.it<r Unitarian writers is 
derived from Luke iii. 23, by wl)ich tney attempt to show that Herod 
died two or even three years before onr Saviour’s birth. This has been 
fully confuted in a former note ; and whoever has lead the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Paley on the dis/:rrpancies of the different gospels, will 
know Uqw to estimate the skill and the intentions of tliosc persons who 
regard an inconsistency in chronology as sufficient to discredit the whole 
narrative in Nvhich it is found. It is also deserving of observation that 
the Unitarians themselves diflcr on this point. Neither \Villiam% nor 
Priestley, nor Evanson, though they decidedly reject the introductory 
chapters Loth of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s gospels, make the faintest 
glluttidti to this chronological difficulty; and if its importance is thus 
ttnduly magnified by the Unitarians of the present day, it probably 
strives from "their distrusting the soundness of the aiguinents employed 
by their predecessors. ^ 
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portion of Scripture be admitted without teserve, and the 
doctrines which arc there unfolded be cordially embraced. 

1^0 pursue any other mode of conduct, M ould be at once to 
violate the law's of sound criticism, to annihilate one of the 
primary sources of rational conviction, and to countenance the 
introduction of principles, which, if iinivei sally received, would 
speedily effect the subversion of that sacred citadel in which 
are deposited the standard of bur faith, and the charter of our 
hopes. 


NOTICE OF 

FLA VIi MKJlOliALIDIS CARAIIWM Oralio^ 

nisfiuc Reliquid!^ ex Mcmhnniis Stuigdlleimhns cditii: 
a B. (j. Nikruhui(\ C. F. Sf. Gallon, 1B24. 


CoiJNSELLou of Stole Niebujjr, long .«iiice celebrated in the 
republic of letters, continues gathering laurels in a field, which, 
since his edition of Fr*»UOy he never entered on without increas* 
ing his celebiity. IJe has lately enriched Latin literature with 
a new Anccdofojf, containing fiagments of poems, and of a 
discourse, compost d, to all appearance, by F/avius Merobaudes 
—worthy of atttnlion in more than one respect. It is a codex 
reacriptus, ivoxw aCJeiman library, whose treasures of momi- 
inents from antiquity are for the part yet uukiiowm. Mr. 
V, Arx; the w'nrihy dirccloi of the Sennnary at St, Gallen, 
excited by the interesting results of the researches in several 
Italian libraries, had reviewed the numerous codices formerly 
belonging to the Chaptei, and pointed out among them sev^^tl 
codices rescriptos, wdiich he tried to examine a.id upprei^ 
according to their contents. Mr. Niebuhr, at that time on^ 
return to Germany, inquired after resources for his intended 
new edition of Cbaiisiun. Mr. V. Arx not only satisfied him 
in this respect, but also coTiiniiiiiicated to him Lss discoveries. 
At last, prevented, by the increasing w^eakness of bis sight, from 
completing the investigation, he left the whole business to the 
more experienced scholar, ^ ^ 

The Ms. No, JK)8 had, among those which were review'cd, 
been marked out, as undoubtedly containing something new and 
interesting. It ^belongs to the ninth century, and forms part of 
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a considerable vftliimeV for the materials of which old codices 
had been indiscriminately made use of. For the whole Ms*, 
with tlie exception of a few leaves, is made up of parts, or 
rather fiaginents of old codices, to which necessity and accident 
have given the present shape. Over the original characters, 
which the ordinaiy means were employed to efface, or at least 
to render illegible, vve read now a JLatin glossariiim, of a very 
subordinate value, although an iheditnm one, which it might not 
be altogether uninteresting to examine more clo.^ely. The ves¬ 
tiges of the older characters exhibit, as far "as it is possible to 
decipher them, suhjccls partly liturgical, partly tnedicinai, and 
parti} also theological. Aniulsl rheni there are those leaves 
from which the fragments above-mentioned are taken, and to 
which Mr. Jsicbiihr has, in preference, devoted his attention. 

The sc leaves amount to no more than eight; of which four 
at least n^ay have belonged to the same section {ad ociatwu 
lihri dibcerpti gaaferfdoact/i), as the contents, though not regu¬ 
larly continued, are vet <!f a nature nearlv related. Even these, 
however, are not jncseived enliie, but curtailed on two sides, 
in orrier to give them the piesenl form; a circiinislance, by 
which the extent <'ven of the small pait which has been saved is 
considerably diminibhed. 

The parchment is of the most delicate kind ; the letters uncial, 
reminding us of the celebrated Veroitese codex of Cajas; and 
the whole codex, to all appearance, originating in the fifth 
century. 

7'hc preserved fragments, whielihave been published by Mr. 
N., amount to seven; live poetical,and tw'o in prose, the latter 
undoubtedly parts of one and the same rhetorical composition. 
Carmen 1, of twenty-three lines,in the elegiac metre; Carmen 
S, of fourteen lines, the commencement of which is mutilated, 
both addiessed to the Emperor Valcnlinian JII.; Carmen 3, 


of seven lines, likewise fragmentary.; Carmen 4, of forty-six 
lines. Then follow oralionis de landihm Aelii fra^mentum 
1 et 2. At last Carmen 5, superscribed JEpii F^tOy of 
197 hexameters. The text haS been accurately printed after the 
Ms,, the peculiarities of which are carefully noticed ; notes have 
been added, sufficient to illustrate the text, though perhaps to 
a less extent than may be desirable. (Mr. N. apologises for this 
from the want of the requisite resources.) This short commentary 
also, no less than his other writings, exhibits the extensive learn¬ 


ing of Mr. N., and in particular, his eminent attainments in 
historical criticism. ^ 

The sad condition of the leaves, which have furnished these 
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fragoieutSi has frequently placed Mr. N* •under the necessity of 
supplying by conjecture partly the comniencemeiit^ partly the 
end of the verses and lines. This has been done, especially in 
the first fragment, and even to a greater extent in Carni. 5, 
from V* 50^\yj, and likewise from 144 to the end. About 
these supplementa hypercritical readers only, we think, will 
quarrel ^Ylth the editor. 

All these |)iece8 or fragment ma) be rightly said to consti¬ 
tute a whole, on account of their having for their object one 
person, F/avius A'etius^ whose biography they enrich with 
some new and very interesting trails, liy this circumstance 
the time, when the author of these compositions lived, is pretty 
exactly fixed ; namely, in the early part of the fifth century. 

I'he name of the author is not mentioned cither in the poems 
or the panegyric, (for as such this discoiirse appears even in the 
form of fragments ;) but a remarkable parallel, occurring in the 
latter, may leati to disCipver it. Mr. N. follows this vestige, 
and attempts, by a conjecture, which cannot be otherwise 
called than very ingenious, to find out the true name of the 
author. There is a passage in the fragments of the speech, 
which occurs, almost in the sante woids, in a table of inaible, 
discovered aboiil ten years ago, by digging on the Fort) U/pIo 
at Rome. It is an inscription on the base of a statue erected 
in honor of FJarius McrohaKcles, I'liis inscii{)lion, which has 
been illustrated by Mr. Fca^ auci of which Mi\ Niebuhr gives 
an exact copy in the commentary of the announced book, not 
only mentions the name, but gives also a detailed account 
of the ineiiis of Flavius ^Meiobaiidcs. '^J'he words, dedivata 

JIl^KaL yitig. Cofiss* 1)D. *\i\. T/iCodftsio XF, ct Falen- 

tiniano IJIL, point out the year 43o, at winch time, in alt 
probability, the pancgyiic also was pionounred. 

As to the discourse, therefore, every doubt might be con¬ 
sidered as removed ; but as to the poems, iheie is still some 
matter of just scruple. For th<'iiiunuer in which the learned 
counsellor of stale has ultt lupted to clear it, we refer our 
readers to the book itself. • 

We conclude tins unnouncemeut with the following remarks : 
A Merobuudes is mentioned in Fabiicii Hibiuuh/Lat. Med. ct 
Inf. ACtat. tom. 5. pag. 2112. (oftbc Gcrinaneditor), as a Spanish 
scholar, to whom F'abricius asciibes u poem, beginning with 
the words, Pro/es vera Dei anldjuior omuibus attnif, 'J'lie 
author of the Bibliotheca consideis this Merobaudes, and one 
mentioned by Idacim ad a. 497*, to be the same person. The 
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words of fdaciuS are i Merohaudes, tiatu nobilis et eloquetUie 
merito vcl maxime in poemalis studio veteribus comparandus 
(cutup. Niebiir, p. Praff. ix), testimonio etiam provec- 
TUs sTATUARUM. Tfaesc words admit of no other reference 
llian to our Flavius Merohaudes, author of the announced 
compositions, of whom Boethius also speaks several times with 
great respect : vide Comment, in Topica Cicer. iv. p. 807, and 
V. p. of the Basil edition of 1.570. 


NOTICE OF 

BALTIJASSAJUS CASTILIONIJ, Patvicii Man- 
Utatii, Carmina, d alia Opmcula, aiicta, emndala, 
d illiidrata. In Padova^ 1733 . 


[Concliiiled from No, 

Til 

J iiERr is, laslly, anotiici borlof poetry, nliich doe'^: not, or at least 
ou<;hl not to raiiL so Isifjh as tho'^e we have hefoie attoinplcMl to 
point out, Jt is nut dixcisified oi ennobled by luxuriant iinagc rv, 
siibrniiity of tboiiglil, or powerful language, but aequiies all 
its utlractioiis from the total- absence of all meretricimis oriia- 
ineiil, a cerluiu curiosa felieitas” of expression, simplicity, 
sensibility, and pathob. It U best adapted for amatory poetry, 
and is in fact the very style which the greatest masters of that 
ait have adopted. 'I'he most peifcct specimens of litis depart¬ 
ment of poetry are, we think, the Kpistles of ()\kl, the liloise 
of Pope; and, though last,not least, ilie Klegiesof the eloquent 
and impassioned 'ribullus. It is a species of wriling which 
speaks more to the heart than the imagination,—which aw'akens 
our sympathies, instead of our energies,—and which elicits no 
emotions of wonder, rapture, or admiration, but only the kindly 
anil gentle overflowings of a susceptible heart. How exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful and simple is the exclamation of Zelika in Lalla 
Rookh, when she is urged by her lover to fly from the snares of 
the tyrant, who had first deceived, and then betrayed and ruined 
her I 


\Vl»at y lake the lost one with thee?—let her rove 
by thy dear as in those ilays of love. 

When we wore tioth so hat>|jy, both so pure T* 
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How natural^ and yet how feeling the expressii^n of Tibullus! 

Non ego totus abesset amor, sed mutuus esset, 

Orabam ; nec ie posse carere velm/^ 

And how thrilling are the emotions summoned up by the sim¬ 
ple *an<l unadorned words of the gentle Hypermnestra! 

“ I, pedes quo le rapiunt et anrae, 

Dum favet nox, et Venus; i secundo 
Omine ; et noslri memorem sepulckro 

Scalpe quereUimJ* 

Nuineious as the favorers of this style of poetry are, and much 
as we ourselves admire it, we still cannot but think that it 
ought not to be placed in competition with those before enu¬ 
merated ; and for this reason, that it partakes of less inspi¬ 
ration, as it is more nearly allied to prose, resting its whole 
merits on the appeals which it makes to the heart and feelings, 
it is the poetry of unadorned nature; and is immediately de¬ 
faced, wlien it becoiiges loaded with gaudy trappings and 
swelling sounds. It is the poetry of Burns. But can he 
compete with a genius such as Shakspearef Burns is the na** 
tional poet of Scotland—Shakspeare the poet of no age or 
country, but all countries and all time. 

These in our opinion are the necessary constituents of poetry; 
and indeed it wdi be difficult to find any one (we speak in 
course o( poels, not H i/mesters) who is not remarkable for, or 
whose peculiar talent is not characterised by, one of these four 
qualities. He who can combine them all must ever stand super- 
eminent ; and the station to be assigned to others ought to be 
determined according as they possess the highest or iow'est of 
these attributes. The poetry of the Iliad consists principally 
in the force, beauty, and copiousness of the language, the 
striking contrast of character, and the variety of incident. The 
lliadt and Ciernsaleinme Libcrata, are rather the works of a 
highly cultivated taste, and active fancy, than the sublime 
inspirations of real poetry. Tlie Liisiad is somewhat of the 
same order, except that it abounds in strong and nervous seiiti- 
nieiit, which we in vain seek fos in either of the two preceding 
poems. Milton and Dante had more sublimity, more of real 
inspiration, grander ideas, and more powerful language at 
command than any of these great masters of epic poetry; and 
in our opinion are decidedly superior to them all. 

We have alieady taken so much room in explaining our 
sentiments relative to the necessary qualities of‘poetry in gene¬ 
ral, that we must defer all particular consideration of the modern 
Latin poets unVll our next paper. Having now cleared away 
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the underwood fhat entangled our path, and having, as we trust, 
fully explained the virtues of the touchstone, which we intend 
to apply as a test of poetical merit, we shall be enabled to 
discuss more fully and clearly the beauties and defects of Latin 
poetry, both ancient and modern, and to decide more correctly 
the rank which it is entitled to hold amongst the other various 
departments of literature. 

Of Castiglione himself, as «his Latin poems are not very 
numerous, we shall make but two extiacts ; but which, we trust, 
will prove a sufficient inducement to our readers to commence 
a better acquaintance with him. As far as regards his merits as 
a poet, we think he has been in general ovenuted. Castiglione 
was not horn a poet: and we are the more confirmed in this 
opinion by a perusal of his Italian poems, in which he had no 
such difficulties as that of writing in a foreign idiotn to contend 
with ; but the most melodious and most poetical of all modern 
languages already formed and tinished t^o his iiand. His Latin 
poems are indeed decidedly siipoiior both in spirit and elegance 
to tliose which he wrote in his own tongue; in itself a strong 
proof that he had more of art than genuine inspiration. VVe 
consider him to bold a middle station amongst the modern 
Latinists, inferior to none for parity or elegance of expression, 
but often surpassed in fertility of imagination and poetic diction. 
As an imitator he will alw^ays bo looked up to; but his claims 
to any originality or individuality of genius are far from being 
well founded or even satisfactory. He has little fancy, and less 
command of imagery, but is always graceful, and sometimes 
even touching and pathetic. His taste was truly classical; 
bis judgment sound and mature ; and this enables him always to 
please, if he does not astonish. Like our owui Addison, his 
prose is more beautiful, more ornamental, and even more poe* 
tical, than his verse; and like the same great man, his Latin 
verses are better than those composed in his molher-tongue. 
In short, whatever rank we may assign to him amongst the 
worthies of modern Latin, he wall always be read with pleasure, 
and remembered with gratitudes 

The poem we are about to extract has been wrongly attri¬ 
buted by Brobliusius, and some other gteat scholars, to the wife 
of Castiglione, Elippolyte Taurella, who certainly wTote several 
pieces, but they wete all in her own tongue. This error is 
correctecj in our edition. Of all Castigiione’s Carmina,” this 
elegy is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. There is more 
simplicity and pathos in it, and the imitation is less palpable 
ana glaring. The exclamation— * 
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lif 1 mihi^ quam dispar iiunc mea vita fuse cst 

is exquisitely tender and natural^ and worthy of any of the 
greatest masters of elegiac poetry. Our author appears to have 
taken Propert. Pleg. iii. hb. 4. as his model; but the style 
reminds us iiun-fe lorcibly of the simplicity and deep feeling of 
Tibullus, than the frigid and erudite love-making of Propertius 
and his school. 

Balihasmris Cai^tilionis E/cgia, quajiugit Hippolyien $nam 

ad se ipsiiNi scri/jcatern, 

* “ Tlippol^tf* inittit mandati IjJlc Ca^tilioni; 

Adduicrain inijimdens, lici tnihi, pa'nc •'Ho. 

IV tua Runia tenet, niilii quam u.irrare soiebas 
Un<iin dehcia<> cssc huminutn, atque deiim. 

Hoc qiioque nunc niajoi, ({iiod ina^nu cst aucta Leone,^ 

Tam bein' pacali qui irnpcniun oibis habet, 
llic tibi nor Uesunl celcbeiiitna tiirbu sudalcs ; 

Apia orulub eliam nndla lencre luos. 

Nam inudo tot prisciv spectas niiracula gentis, 
llcnuim et tiiulisclara troTibii-a siiis; 

ISi'unc V'atKani Miigenlia inaimurc tcmpla, 

Rt qiue porticibu^ aurea tcc:a nitciU: 
liriguob fontes, hortosqiir, et arnoena vireta, 

Plurima qua* mnbroso ina*-ginc Tybris habet. 

Utque ieniijt, cccui convivia lieta fVequeati, 

El cc'lebras Icntis otia mista jocis. 

Aut (ithaia a*stiviim attenuas cantuqiie calorem; 

Ilei mibi! quam dispar mine mea vita tua^ est. 

Nrc miiii di^pliceant cjua' sunt.tibi grata; sed ipsa est 
Te sine lii\ oculis pane mimica nieis. 

Kon auro, aut gemma caput exornare nitenti 
Me juvai, aut Arabo spargcrc odore comas; 

Non Celebris liidos feslis speciare diebus, 

Cuin ))o|>ii)i complct densa corona forum; 

El ferns in media exiiltai gladiator arena, 

IJasla conciniil vel cataphraclus eqiics. 

^ Sola tuob viiltus reierens, llaphaclis imago 
Picta manu curas allcvat usque meas. 

IIiiic egodelicias facio, arrideoque,^ jocorqnc, 

Alloquor ct, tanquam reddere verba queat. 

A^seiisiJ, nutuque inihi siepe ilia videtur 
Dicere velle aliquid, ct tu^ verba ioqui. 

Agiioscit, halboqiie patrrm (uicr ore saiutat ; 
iloc solorlongos, decipioque dies. 


' Hiec Areihusa suo mitlit mandata Lycotoc, 

Cum toties absis, si poles esse meus«—Prop* £leg* iv. 3. 

’ Pope Leo X. • 

^ Propert. Elcg. iv, 11, 91, Ovid. Hcroid. vii. 99* xiii. 152. 

^ This false quantity is in all the editions, which we have consulted, 
plorantibus qnidcin Musis. 
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At qinctimqiic^ifitific ad nos accesserit hospes, 
llunc e^o quid dicas, quid faciasne, 

Cuncta mihi de tc incutiunt audita timorcm; 

Vano etiam absentos ssepe timore paveut. 

Sed mihi nescio qiiis narravit saepc tumultiis, 
Misceriqiie neces per fora, perque vias ; 

Cinu popiili pars ha:c Ursum, pars ilia Coluinnam 
Invocat, et trepida cornpit armamanu. 

Ne til, nc, quu^so, tantis immilte periclis; 

Sat libi sir, tiito posse redire dumum. 

Roma; ctiain fania est ciiltas habitare pueilas, 

Sed quae lascivo turpiter igne caleiit. • 
nils venalis forma est, corpii^que, pudorque ; ^ 
llib til blauditiis nc capiare, cave. 

Sed nisi jam captum blaiida hacc tc vincla tenerent, 
Tam longas absens non paterere nioras. 

Nam memjiii, cum tc vivum jiirarc solebas, 

Noil nio, si GiipjHS^ posse carere diu. 

Vivis, Castilion j vivasque brutius opto ; 

Nec tibi Jam dunnii cst me caruissc din. 

Cur tua mutnta estigitiir mens? cirt prior ille, 

Illc tuo nostri corde refrixit amor ? 

Cm tibi nunc videor viHs ? nec, ui ante solcbain, 
Digna, tori sociani qnam patiare tui ? 

Scilicet in ventos promissa abierc, fidesque, 

A nostris simtil ac vesfri abicrc octtli. 

Kt libi nunc subeiint fur-.an fastidia nostri, 

Kt grave jam llippol^ tes nomcn in aure tua est* 

^ Me libi, teqiie mihi sors, et Deus ipsc dedere; 

Quidnam igitur nobis dissidium esse potest.■* 
Vcruni ut luc lugias, pUtriam fugis, iinprobc? nec tc 
Cara parens, luiti nec ])ia nira tenet ? 

Quid queror^ cii iiia senbenti episiola vcnit, 

Grata quidem, dictis si modo certa ficlcs; 

Te nohtri de.^iderio Janguere, pedcnKpjc 

(^uam priiuiun a<l pal nos velle referrt* larc^ ; 
Torquerhjue mora, sc<l inagni Jiisea JiCiiins 
Jamdudiim rediliis detinuisbe 
Ilis ego pcrlertis, sic ad tua verba rcvixi, 

Siirgere ut aistivis imbnbiis hciba solei. 

Qua‘ licet ex toto non aii^im vera faten, 
Quahricimique tamen rredulitate juvant. 
l^rcdain ego quod fieri ciquo, votisque favebo 
Ipta nieis; vera ba?c vr tet e**se tamen ? 

N ec tibi sunt pra cordia lerrea, nec tibi iluia 
Ubera ui Alpinis cautibus ursa dedit. 

Nec cujpanda tua est mora, nam pnecepta dronim 
Non fas, nec tulum est spernere velle hoinim. 
Esse tamen fertur clenieiiMa tanta Leonis, 

< Ut fiiciii buinauas audiat aure preces. 

Tu modo et illlus nuincn vcneraliis adora, 

Pronaque ^acratis oscula da pedibus. 

Cuniqup tua attiilcris supplex vota, adjicc nrslra, 
*‘\tquc iiieo latg.is notiiiiio bindc prercs. 
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i\ut jiibeat te jam properaro ad moeiiia MantiWi 
Aut me lloiiianas tecum l>abitaie domos. 

Naiii(|ue ego bum sine te, veluii spuliata magisiro 
C/ymba, procellosi quam rapit iinda maris. 

Et data cum tibi siin iitroque orba piielia parente, 

' Sulii^ tu miiii vir, solus uterqiie parens. 

Nunc nimis ingrata est vita hu'C mihi; namque ego tantuin 
" Tecum vivere ameiii, tecum ubeatnqiie iibenb. 

rriustabit vcniani initis deub Die rogauti, 

Aiispiciisqtie bonis, ct bene, dicit, ea$» 

Ocyus hue ceieres niannos conscende, viator, 

Atque moras omnes riimpe, viamqiie vora. 

Te hi'ia excipiet, testisque oriiata curoiub, 

Kt doinini adventum scnlivt ipsa donuis. 

' Votii ego persulvam teinplo, inscribanique tahclhe; 
llippoiyte, <.alvi corijugi') ol> reditum.’^ 

Our second extract is altogether of a different style; but not 
less deserving of our warmest approbation. It is a happy 
jiiiitalion of the best and puiest writing of Propertius; pos¬ 
sessing all bis elegance ^nd sprighlliiiess, witbout that atfected 
and excessive display of learning, which too often .chills the 
How of the Koman poet. Tiiough an imitation, it is as an 
imitation should be—not a servile copy of any particular set 
of phrases and sentiments, recooked and served up for the 
lueniielh lime, till they become flat and insipid; but rather 
betokening a congnuabfi of llionghl and feeling, caught peiliaps 
fiom the n.splralions of some masler-hand, and ycl breathing 
the freshnesb and spiiit of an originaL 

Ad pucllata in /iilote anibnlanletn. 

'• Ad inaie ut* lu f eda'^ inea vita , pralcrvos 

Xiiuir’iiii, tl lurpes coiiiinet und/i deus. 

Ill f jpiun*, si cjiiani iriftmlain ubjK'xere pucllaiu 
Securos lubulo httore ieire gradus. 

Quin cliam in mccuiu cxsiliuiU sitpc, a^miiie facio, 

Atque abigiiiit captos ad sua rtgna Iiomines. 

Tuin M (|ua vbt inur pianlam lormusa puclla, 

Tautnui iia c; non subito pi^cibus t;^(a datur; 

Sod inisoram Icedis male liabent complexibus omnes, 
Invitamque jidicnt tiispida moiistia pati. 

Os infurme ilhs, ociilique miua&cs, 

Abpeiaque angnino oorlicc membra rigent. 

Baiba impcxa, ingons, alga hmuque virenti 
i)bhta, uletqiic gravi lurida odore coma. * 


a 


* Tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, si»la penates. 

Propert. Eleg. i? 11,1^4. 

llorat. Od. iii. 9. ult. 

^ Armaque curn tulcro portie votiva Capensc, 

SnbstSfibam • Salvo grata puella viro, 

Propert. Klog. iv. 3.1 i. * 
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Hos tu«eu pieces, seu monstra obscoena vocarci 
Sive deos, mavis; si sapis, ipsa cave. 

Nec tibi sit tanti, pictos legisse lapillos, 

Ut pereas magno, vita, dolore mco. 

Quin potius diversi abcarnus; respice, iit antrum 
Ad dextram viridi protegit umbra solo. 

DeciiTit rivub gelidi'* argenteus undis, ' 

Piclaque odurato dore renidet bunitis. 

Ini'innet ei fonu multa ncmiis ilicc densum, 

Et voliicrcs liqttidu gutuire dnlce canunt. 

Hie puteris tuto molli lequiescere in herba 
Propter aquaiii, et niveos amne lavarC pedes. 

Tu niiiu seria tins contexta coluribiis; ipse 
Texia meis cuntru mox tibi serta legam. 

Ploiibiis, ei roscis crinem re liimta curollis, 

Et (onitu inoedcs conspicienda sinii. 

Popliie dtinde leans suremeta imitabcre Nymphas; 

Dbviii marnioreiini detegcl aura Ulus. 

SilvicuUs, mea vita, deos turquebis amore; 

Ignibus urenlur dumina et ip&a tueis. 

Indc domum forniosa inage et niagt culta redibis. 

IluiQpetur lacita turn iiippolyte tuvjdta. 

Sed sensim subsista«i, ne le tone pucUaruin 
Squalls versam cernat abire chorus. 

Nesciat Ijoc quisquam, nam si nos turba sequatur, 

Antra tngrau tibi, iiigVata et erunt nemora: 

Has fatuas rapiant pelagi, sine, monstra puellas: 

Nos cceptum hue furtim dUsimulemus iier. 

Quod si qua interea audiens per iiitora murmur, 

Lux mea, te in nostro protitiiis abdc siuu/* 

There are but two faults, which we can find in this little 
piece to hinder it from being perfect; the cold and insufferable 
conceit, 

“ Ignibus urentur diimina et ipsa mcjs 
and the shameful carelessness of such a caesura as 

Antra ingrata tibi ingrata ct erunt nemora.’' 

But as this poem was not published originally with the rest of 
Castiglioiie’s Latin verses, but discovered amongst his papers 
after his death, it is probable that it had not received its iiiial 
polish from the pen of its author; and then it would bean 
ungenerous and ungrateful taslc to ciiticise it too minutely; 

, • “ V^elut si 

Egregio inspersos reprehendas curpore naevos.” 

We might add a long list of inigbly names, Scaliger, Vulpius, 
Brokhusiijs, Burniaiiii, &c., all of w hom have been loud in 
celebrating thd praises of Casiiglione, did we imagine that our 
rn^a would need any further recommendation, or any more 
p^erful excitement towards procuring a ccfpy of this Utile 
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book, than the extracts which we have ma^e. Xhejr speak for 
themselves, more eloquently and substantially than the empty 
praises of all the scholars the world has produced. 


ORIGINES; 

Or, Remarks on the Origin of several States, Empires, 
and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 8vo. 

Tho Hf'brew tlip primiti\*e language of mankind. 


• [Concluded from No. LXV.^ 

In the first volume of his interesting researches, page 85, Sir 
W. Drummond observe*, 

** It can be sliown from the Bible ilsclf, that the language spoken by 
mankind before the flood was Hebrew 

H is proof for the truth of this position is, that many of the 
names of persons mentioned beTore the flood were given to 
them for reasons specified, which \cry reasons appear manifestly 
in the etymological meaning of the names in Hebrew. 

He instances Kaw, of whom his mother said, 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord ; but Kain in Hebrew signifies acquisi-' 
tioHy and the reference of Kainiti, I have gotten, to Kain, 
shows that Eve spoke in the Hebrew language. 

Parkhurst in his preface to his Hebrew Lexicon confirms 
Sir W. D. as follows: It appears evident from the Mo¬ 
saic account of the original formation of maii^ that language 
was the immediate gift of God to Adam; and the language 
thus communicated by God to Adam, notwithstanding the 
objections of ancient or modern cavillers, was no other (1 
mean as to the main and structure of it) than that Hebrew 
in which Moses wrote. Klse^ what meancth the inspired 
historian when he wrote, Gen. ii. 19, Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that tens the name thereof'f x\nd 
the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c., with 
their etymological reasons, are as truly Hebrew as those of 
Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, See the references in 

Parkhurst to authors who have treated this subject. * 

It is very satisfactory, then, to find that a.) unprejudiced and 
competent inquic^r. Sir W. Drummond, has been led by close 
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investigation^ lo tli\^ very coiiclusioiii that the Hebrew is iht 
primitive language of mankind. 

It is also of great importance in the present age^ that there 
should be some witnesses for truth, when it is not generally 
understood that questions must be examined in a degree ade¬ 
quate to their length and breadth, and argued according to 
the particular evidence of which they are susceptible, in:)!' 
while we boast that w'e live in the age of light and reason, and 
that we are they that ought to be heard, 

yap 'itOLTBqm ftly* ifielvove^ elmi, 

it is too often found in fact that the most absurd suggestion of 
VL possibility^ of a may bl, is deemed sufticieiit to overset the 
most indissoluble chain of arguments. In trull), if i may be 
permitted to express my own sense of the dill’ercnce between 
the logic of our forefathers, and that of llie present geneiation, 
though with many bright exceptions, to whtcli number Sir 
W. D. eminently belongs, it would be in the following dis¬ 
tich : 

Si quondam ratio fieri pro posse valebal, 

Jam posee et fieii pro ratione vali't. 

Not that 1 blame any onc^ for suggesting a may be ; for I 
propose now to do so myself, and to state cvejy may be that is 
connected with this question ; but what 1 animadvert on is, that 
ill the present age w'e diTsiuiss the most interesting and im¬ 
portant conclusions made by competent incjiurcis, without 
inquiring even into the kind and degree of evidence on which 
they rest; nuich more, without weighing well the whole train 
of the argument, and distinguisluug crrr>rs from tiudis. And 
this wc do, because our forefallieis as much exceeded in cai- 
rying too far the maxim 

‘ Ciiilibct ia arlc sua credendtim est. 

The happy mean is, cither examine thoroughly for yourself, if 
yon are able, or properly attend to lliose who do so examine; 
a sentiment well expressed in Aristotle’s Ethics, ch« iv. 

^Og Ss X6 airog vogjj, fJLvjT aXXot) olkoCohv 
*£v flajxaJ /SaX^viirai, ci* avr uy^qriiog dvYfp, 

The Romans most wisely adopted this maxim. (Liv. lib. 

§ *iy.) Hesbfl was the original author. 1 will propose then 
such may bc^s to Sir \V. Drummond’s position as occur to my 
mind ; not that they have any w^eight with myself, but because 
they iitay have some with others. The first of these formidable 
possihililies is, that the names of the Patriarchs may have been 
taHnsiated into Hebrew from soire more ancient language; that 
is, that the names may not tlicmsclves have bdtn preserved, but 
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new ones formed in the language into v^hicli ,the translation 
was made, signir^iiiig etymologically in the latter language what 
they signihed in the former. 

But until evidence of some kind for the fact be both brought, 
and sifted ; until some example of the same kind of process be 
alleged, and compared with that asserted to have been made 
in rendering into Hebrew the names of the Patriarclis, and the 
cases proved to be truly parallel, pardon inc, if I value (his 
may be no more than if it bad been asserted that it have 
been, that the Siniorg herself, that old and only bird, had e.\- 
pressly pronounced that she had translated the names of the 
Patriarchs from a more ancient language than Hebrew. 

A more rational question is, wdictlicr among the Oriental 
languages which preserve in common with Hebrew the etymo¬ 
logical reason of the names of the Patriarchs, together with the 
names, there may not he some one more ancient than Hebrew', 
of which the Hebrew nyiy be merely a dialect. 

But this is a question of very little importance with respect 
to Sir W. Drummond’s position; for, it all the Oriental lan¬ 
guages alike preserve the etymology of the Patriarchs, as above 
stated, then it is undeniable, Uiatjliey arc not, at lc.ist originally, 
distinct, but one and the same language, however by lime or 
other circumstances they may each have introduced its own 
peculiarities, as the several states of Greece formed, each, its 
own dialect; while no one doubts but that all the dialects arc 
one and the same language. By analogy, the Oriental lan¬ 
guages should be denominated dialects, until it can he proved 
that some one of them is the original language, olWhich others 
are dialects. 

Now the most ancient hook written in any one of these 
dialects is the hook of Job. Job, say some, was descended 
fiom Uz, the eldest son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother; from 
whom the country derived its name; but Dr. Hales, by a 
combination and coincidence of various evidence deduced from 
history, chronology, and astronomy, lixes the time of Job’s trial 
to the year 2337 B. C., 184 yeass before the birth of Abraham, 
474 before the settlement of Jacob’s family in Egypt, and 
689 years before their exode. (Kobinson'’8 Bibl. Diet.) 

It seems, however, generally now agreed that the book of 
Job is the oldest book in the w'orld extant in an Oriental form. 
And it would be important to inquire for our present purpose 
whether its form of language bears marks of priority to the 
Hebrew turm of Moses, or of having been *a dialect of Hebrew 
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naturally formei} by 9 long separation of nations^ Hhicb origi¬ 
nally spake the same language. 

As also^ whether we can trace marks of priority in the forms 
of language used by Job and Moses in reference to the diffi¬ 
culty and facility of the pronunciation and length of words. 

It is well known that foreigners and children in learning any 
language substitute more easy sounds for harder ones ; and^ 
where this is the case, we justlj^ argue the priority of the form 
in which the harder sounds are preserved. The letter D, for 
instancCi used in Latin for Th^ was probably adopted, because 
7% was pronounced by the Greeks as we prenouuce Tk in 
The ; c. g. Dem for esoj. 

So in respect to the length of words, Dr. Shukford seems to 
have proved that the more ancient any language i$^ tlie shorter 
are the words which it uses. He considers the Hebrew dissyl¬ 
labic roots as being in fact compounds of monosyllabic roots. 
In his Connexion of Sacred and Pr^>fane History, vol. i, p. 
98 , he investigates the signs of priority in languages. His con¬ 
clusion is, that if we look into the Hebrew longue, according to 
the rules which he has proposed, we shall reduce it to a very 
great simplicity, and bring it to a few names of things, men, and 
actions; we shall make all its words monosi/l/ablcs, and give it 
the true marks of an original language. And if we consider how 
few the radical words are, about five hundred, such a paucity 
is another argument in its favor. 

He considers also the argument from the etymology of 
names, but not according to a complete induction from all the 
antediluvian 7iames; whereby he misses the former argument 
on w hich w'e insisted. 


Thus far with respect to Dr. Hales’ hypothesis, which sup¬ 
poses Job'to have lived before Abraham ; but on the generally 
received supposition that Job was descended from Abraham’s 
brother, in connexion with the fact that Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, was father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, may 
we not infer that the language of the book of Job, who un¬ 
doubtedly was an Arabian, is a dialect of the language of Abra¬ 
ham, deviating, as yet, but a little from the mother tongue, 
and exhibiting' the Arabic tongue in its first stage of declination 
from Hebrew i . 


Dr. Shukford observes, that the writers who have treated the 
8uUect,of the priority of languages bring into competition the 
Hptow, Chaldean, Syrian, or Arabian. But the arguments 
Syrian and ^Arabian, he says, are few and trifling. The 
^P^ldean tongue is indeed contended for by very learned 
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writers. 1 am inclined, he adds, to think (bat if any one would 
take the pains to examine strictly these two languages, and take 
from each what may reasonably be supposed to have been im¬ 
provements made since their original, be will find the Chaldean 
and Hebrew tongues to have been at first the very tam^. ^iliere 
are evidently, even still, in the Chaldean tongue great numbers 
of words the same with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man¬ 
kind had for their use before *the Confusion of Babel; and 
there are many words in these two tongues which are veiy dif¬ 
ferent; but their import or signification is very often«such, as 
may occasion us to conjecture that they were invented at or 
since that confusion. It would be of little purpose to consider 
at large the dispute for the priority of the Hebrew or Chaldean 
tongue. W^e may take either, and endeavour to strip it of all 
its improvements, and see whether in its first infant state it 
has any real marks of an original language. I shall choose, he 
adds, the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to consider 
how far what 1 offer may^ be equally true of the Chaldean 
tongue. (Ibid. p. 102.) 

If we add to this, that Abraham was a Chaldean who quitted 
Chaldea, and that his descendants had no communication with 
Chaldea for 1400 years, and at the end of so long a period of 
separation observe that the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel vary 
but little, we shall not be able to account for so remarkable an 
agreement, upon any other principle than Ibat the languages were 
originally one and the same; and we shall wonder rather that 
in the time of Daniel they varied so little, than hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce at once their primitive identity. 

That the Punic language of the Carthaginians was the same 
with that of the Phenicians needs no proof, but it has been also 
proved from a play of Plautus, that the Punic language is the 
same as the Hebrew; and by consequence, that the Pbeniciao 
and Hebrew were the same. (Bochart iii the Poenulus, 8cc.) 

In respect to the Egyptian, it might seem probable that In 
the time of Abraham it did not materially differ from the He¬ 
brew, since Abraham seems te have freely conversed with 
Pharaoh without the help of an interpreter: and it is further 
observable from Herodotus that the* Egyptians considered 

’ Perhaps the word Babble may bl derived from Babd^ and refer to 
some or^nic inability to pronounce words alike, inflicted on the na* 
tions, vmo, had they continued united in one langua§{e, might have de¬ 
feated God’s intention respecting the progress /ot Truth. The day of 
Pentecost was a similar judgment on the Jews, and the revival of 
learning, on the Latin Church. 

VOL. XXXITI. Cl. Jl. NO. LXVX. U 
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priority of langtAge aa the test of priority in nations; and that 
they did not certainly know what language was most ancient, 
as the experiment respecting the children proves. To sum 
up then the probabilitieSf without regard to possibilities^ which 
1 put out of the question, 1 wish to be better informed, if 1 err 
in stating the evidence as follows. 

1. Until some more solid reason can be given to the con¬ 
trary, the argument for priority' from the names of the Patri¬ 
archs is presumptive in favor of the Hebrew or some of the 
cognate Priental forms (xard r^v ueoxvifttyqy uAqv). 

8. l)r. Shukford’s argument, from the simplicity of this lan¬ 
guage, adds weight. 

S. Sir W. Drummond observes also, that we may trace the 
origin of language to Babylonia, or at least to its vicinity. 

4. That in the inquiry, which of these dialects is most an¬ 
cient, wc must first compare the Book of Job with the Penta¬ 
teuch, as being tlie only two books composed and preserved in 
the primitive state of these languages, and, consequently, the 
only ones which afford us adequate means even to cxainiitc the 
claims of each to priority. In the next place we must compare 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of Drniel. 

5. That two principal points of comparison should be, the 

brevity of the words, and the facility of pronunciation, as above 
stated. * 

6. That we may fairly conclude, that the Hebrew language 
was the language of all the world until the dispersion from 
Babel, and the very language of Babylonia in the days of 
Abraham. 

I would next observe, that it appears to myself probable that 
the dispersion was occasioned, not by a change of language, but 
of pronum^iation. The difference which afterwards obtained 
in 1400 years from Abraham to Daniel in Hebrew and Chaldee, 
is small indeed for the 'duration of the time. My chief reason 
for such a supposition, is principally grounded upon observation 
that the etymological meaning of Greek, Latin, Saxon, Welch, 
and English terms may veiy commonly be traced to Hebrew. 

What we principally need in order to prove this position is 
a seliction of certain derivations in different languages, both 
immediately and intermediately, plainly deduced from Hebrew. 
Such a selection would enabfe us to form general analogical 



worthy of notice that Balaam spake Hebrew, and that the 

.,,. and adjoining'nations seem to have understood one another 

vary well; as likewise that the proper names of penoos among them 
have commonly an etymology not very remote from Hebrew. 
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rulas for tracing deriiration in doubtful caio6. Sllnd tins is pre¬ 
cisely \ii hat 1 expect from ail eminent medical practitioner re¬ 
sident in Bristol^ ^vbo has favored me with the result of his 
indefatigable researches into the origin of the English language, 
which he has traced through all its kindred dialects on the Con¬ 
tinent to HEBREW. And 1 have myself, by not a few investi¬ 
gations, proved to my own satisfaction the truth of his assertion, 
not only with respect to the English languagei but to Greek* 

Mr* Sammes, the author of Hritatmia Jlnliqua Illustrata^ 
1676 , has taken the*same ground, and seems to myself to have 
proved that the ancient British language bears every mark of 
the highest antiquity, and of immediate derivation from Hebrew. 
And he Justly infers that this circumstance shows the early 
communication of the Phenicians with the British; a subject 
which be qply, as far os I know, has treated in a satisfactory 
manner. 

This leanied author asserts (p. 71, &c.) that the Phenicians 
and Canaanites were the same people—that all the people that 
sprang from the Hebrew nation, &c. differed not in iheir lan¬ 
guage, save only in their dialtctf and it is instanced in the 
Punic language, to show the agveenient between the Pheni- 
ciaiis and them, and it is further argued that the difference in 
latter times did more fully appear by return of innovations— 
that the Uebrevi^ continued in its native punly until the Captivity 
of Babylon ; whicli language beginning from the Creation w^as 
preserved very near 3440 jears; and tlien, and not till then, it 
degenerated from its primary institution, after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity. 

This statement is confirmed by the promise in the third 
chapter of Zephaniah, referring to the dispersion both at Babel 
and in Babylon, ^Jlie learned author of the Celtic Researches, 
Mr, Davies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
conclusion for which Sir W* D. contends. 

Hence, (ho observes,) it iiiideDiably follous that the fund a mental 
principles and general character of the patriarchal language of Noah 
roust be preserved in the Hebrew llnguage, and in those dialects 
which are connected with it;—though the Hebrew cannot safely be 
pronounced to luive been the primitwe tanf^gCy yet iU must be re¬ 
ceived as a diatect of this language, and as a most respectable scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever/^ 

At p* 100. ho asserts, that the Hebrew was thq langugge of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and Moses, and at p. 
98. that, if the Hebrew be the pure language of Noah, it must 
have been preserved to the time of Abraham, rather by the, 
descendants of Canaan than by those of Heber; which w'ill ac- 
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count for Jacob’s uiing the Hebrew language, while Laban 
spoke the Chaklaic. 

At p. 96 . he observes, that we have the names of men and 
places among the old Canaanites in the time of Abraham in 
pure Hebrew. We have Phenician inscriptions, the fragment 
of the Punic language in the Poenulus of Plautus, and the re¬ 
mains of that language in the island of Malta, as undeniable 
proofs that the Hebrew was the genuine language of the house 
of Canaan, which preserved it with very little variation to a late 
age. 

At p. 88. he asserts that in whatever degree 'the subjects of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corrupting of the primi¬ 
tive religion of mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to them the 
introduction of those numerous terms, both sacred and profane, 
which diffused themselves amongst a great variety 4of nations, 

f ireserving every where, either a striking similarity or an abso- 
ute identity of sound and sense. They cannot surely have 
been the authors of that genera) analogy which has been re¬ 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of all ancient 
languages. It is more reasonable to suppose that these things 
are the remains of the one language of the whole earth ; which 
was best preserved by the obedient families. And that centre 
of union which is freouently traced to the venerable language of 
the Pentateuch conffins the supposition. 

That there are evident. vestiges of such identity, has been 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a book upon any 
■ learned subject in which they do not present themselves. Suim 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who have taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
of our language are borrowed from those of another; as the 
English‘from the French ; the French from the Latin ; the La¬ 
tin from the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or Egyp¬ 
tian ; and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 

Mr. Davies (p. til.) has added also a judicious defence of the 
chronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which I ventured in 
my former paper. 

I have now stated what 1 trust is sufficient for the confirma¬ 
tion of Sir W. D.’s assertion, that the language spoken by man' 
kind before tine flood was Hebrew ; or, as 1 add, at least a lan¬ 
guage. not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
differ from one another. 

w'^i-^itave further advanced that to some foim of this hmgilage, 
,all of which forms we may as properly call Hebrew as we call 
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the several Greek dialects by the name of Greeks we nfay trace 
our own language, either immediately or intermediately. 

I would next observe that I have found the tracing of words 
etymologically to Hebrew no^only to be most interesting, but 
satisfactory, and of exceeding importance, especially in the study 
of the Greek Testament^ much more of which, than is com* 
monly supposed, is a translation*by approximation, as nearly as 
the two languages can admit, of the Hebrew' SS. J\nd as far 
as niy own experience leads, 1 would go so far as to say that 
we cannot thoroughly understand Greek, Latin, or English, 
unless we trace the roots of these languages to Hebrew. See 
Anselm Bayly’s similar assertion in bis admirable preface to his 
Hebrew Grammar, which contains a most important and sea^ 
sonable warning to our ow n times. 

i would now offer a few observations on the method of 
tracing words to Hebrejv roots. Following the analogy of the 
changes by dialect in the Greek language, as stated in Dr. 
Valpy’s excellent Greek Grammar p. 189-i I offer a few 
marks on some of the letters of the alphabet, for the purpose 
of showing the nature of the met]iod which ought to be used in 
investigating the changes which the Hebrew fountain has un¬ 
dergone, ill flowing in the streams of all languages. For I 
feel convinced, that if the method propAed shall ever be as 
completely and judiciously followed up in respect to Hebrew, 
as it has been pursued by Dr. Vafpy in respect to Greek, the 
charge of fancifulness w'ill be repelled in one case as much as 
in the other. 

K 

Is this letter ever a monosyllabic root expressing unity ? 
£. g. does signify, besides its other significations^ ONE 
BLOOD i See Acts xvii. 2G. and in Simonis Lex. Heb. 

K is certainly as in Greek nota status emphaticL (Ibid.) In 
Chaldee it is used for H at the end of nouns. In verbs, at the 
bemnning, it denotes the future 1st person sing. 

For N, in Greek, II is often us^d, and so in the English word 
reason, from ptCTM*!, the root of which is caput. 

Hence the English by, which frequently gives the meaning 
better than the Greek It signifies two in Hebrew, be* 
catis^ perhaps, that which is done by another implies that two 
are concerned. <The same remark extends to Sid dhd Per* 
baps the English buy for the same reason oray be derived from 
2 two* 

T 

May not this letter at the beginning of a word be sometimes 
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an abl>reviatkM[i of the Chaldee article hfec, hoe^ is in 
K21M*T which in Chaldee means soUciiudo^mA the real root begin 
witli M| as in the Hebrew ^ a father, 7 IIM Inctus, ^1CU4 inter- 
jectio gementis f # 

n 

As the is put for thu in English, so hi Hebrew H is an ab¬ 
breviation of hie, hsec, hoct Now it is remarkable that the 
name Euphrates is formed, as Mr. Faber has shown, by com¬ 
bining and contracting into one word Genesis ii« 14. 

From rr may be derived the Aspirate tl, which may originally 
have been intended, in derivative words, as a note of emphasis. 
So that both JF/m, and n the aspirate H, may not really 

belong originally to the w ord the derivation of which we may 
be tracing. * 

We should also most carefully observe not only what parti¬ 
cles were regularly incorporated in Hebrew into words, but 
also what may have been by mistake incorporated, as in Euphra-- 
Us; which word leads us also to another observation, that there 
is frequently a transposition of letters in derivatives from He¬ 
brew, which may sometimes have originated in the different 
modes of reading and wTiting used by the Orientals and Greeks. 
For the Phrat in Euphrates is in Hebrew Part^ And this 
one word may further serve as a specimen of the mimeroiia 
progeny which a single Hebrew term may have had in various 
languages, among which the name of the river PRUTH may be 
one. And it is w^orthy of observation that this river Euphrates 
has been the great parter of empires, as of ancient Babylon from 
the Holy Land; after which it became the limit of the Roman 
empire, and afterwards also of that of the Ottomans till the 
year 1301. 

n 

A guttural transferred very variously into other languages. 

3 

May be sometimes prefixed as a note of comparison. 

This letter forms the termination of the Chaldee plural in 
nouns, instead of D Hebrew. 


The original sound of this letter is disputed, but the English 
word t&rong is^plainly the Hebrew IH, monastery is ffog- 
ja the same, strong JTtt Arab, prostravit (Sinion.), lingua 
lingo, throng perhaps from the Chaldee JH/I a door, 

Perhaps the original sound of this and other letters might 
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be recovered^ if their derivatives were colfected in different Ian- 
guageSy and the cause of the variation of the letters used for it 
traced to the powers ^ pronouncing sounds^ in the nations to 
whom the several languages appertain. 

By running through the words beginning with 3^ in the He* 
brew Lexicon^ many more English words will readily appear 
derived from Hebrew ones haji^ing this letter ha them; but 1 
have not noticed that any Greek derivative admits the Ain 
pronounced as ng or gn. See liy, ny, D3ff iTy (knave), Dy (a 
gnat) from tSyD* nipy (to nel), (knight), STOf (glocito, to gar¬ 
gle ?), Q”iy gnarus. 

At the same tigae it should be noticed, that almost all the 
vowels.are used in turn in the derivative languages for the He¬ 
brew Ain ;* the cause of which should be ascertained in the 
several languages* 

I need not observe that in case we adopt the hypothesis that 
the vowel points are ndY constituent parts of the language, we 
must direct the research in.etymology accordingly, 

Z is commonly used for this letter, 

ter 

This letter may perhaps be sometimes, in derivatives, pre¬ 
fixed as an abbreviation of IttfM, who or which. 

These observations may serve as specimens of some of the 
causes of variation in derivatives from Hebrew ; but many more 
of the same kind of dialectical changes have been made in such 
words as do not come immediately to us from the Pheiiicians; 
as, for instance, if the word comes to us through the Latin or 
French, we may expect D for Th, and if the root begin with a 
vowel, the D before a vowel at the beginning of a word from 
the French, may be nothing more than the French article. 

And thus much for etymology. It remains to point out 
some more iuiportant ends which may be attained by tracing up 
our own to that pure and inspired language, which, in the be¬ 
ginning, was communicated to our first parents, before they had ' 
fallen in knowlege from the image of Him that made them. 
The Hebrew is the word of G<^ ; and let it not be a light 
shining in darkness, and the darkness comprehendT it not* JLet 
the Greeks, says Josephus in effect to Apion, boast the ele- 
gaofie of their language; our boast is, that our language b the 
ve^e of TRUTH. 

X would observe then, first, that the Hebrew Scriptures both 
ia language and^in matter consist of ANALOGIES, irpoyi^ 
voQtrHoiiivm yoip tmu ^ SiSncrxaX/n (Aristotle); and that diese 
analogies are divinely revealed, in order that the things that are 
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not seen; may Ibe known analogically by (be tbings that ace 
seen. (Rom. i, SO.) 

In respect then to the terms by whkh the Hebrew Scri{^ 
tures speak of invisible tfaingSi these uniformly in their first and 
primitive meaning and application^ intend visible objects; the 
correspondence of which Jatter to the former^ is from that au** 
thority which alone fully under,naiids both. They are one and 
all from Him wlio pronounced, If 1 have told you eartlily 
things and you understand them not, how' sball you understatid 
if I shall tell you hpavenly things ? and no on^ hadi ascended 
into heaven, but the Son of man who is in heaven/’ 

On the contiary in uninspired taiignagc; 9 , men professing 
themselves to be wise, or to understatid invisible things, tear* 
and despising the w'isdom of God hidden from the 
foundation of the world in mysterious types and signs, have tfp* 
plied and appropriated unmeaning words to invisible things, of 
which, whatever they may fancy, they^nave no real know'lege 
wdiatever, ** for eye hath not seen them, ear liath not heard 
them, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of them as they are." 

We may therefore denominhte all Hebrew words, signifying 
invisible things, typical words, or w^ords which in their first in¬ 
tention plainly denote visible objects, and nothing else, to those 
who seeing the letter understand not the spirit. 

In truth then, the Jews seek only a bare sign, the Gentiles 
seek only the thing signified by the sign ; but what God hath 
joined together as body and soul, type and antitype, sign and 
ibing signified, let not man put asunder. Here Hebrew is at 
issue with all other languages. But still further, the subject 
matter to which this divine language is adapted consists altoge*- 
tber of analogies. (See Bp Sherlock the Intent of Pro« 
pbecy.) 

If we consider, for instance, the primitive promise that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the serpeiit^s bead, following 
then the guidance of Bp. Sherlock, we shall find that the pro« 
mised Sped is foresbadow^ed in bis numerous offices and works, 
not by * one, but by a fast succession of types, all necessary to 
complete in "shadow the pleroma of his manifold opeiwtions^ 
and the consummation of the restitution of all things. 

' »The same observation extends to bis antagonist,; the pnica 
of the «pow‘er4.of the* air, the ruler of the darkness o^his 

s JktaA yet, while each successive shadow i^jBTords, perhaps, 
some new specific character contributing to compieto entire 
picture, a generic correspondence hkrmomses them all; ao4hat 
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one and the aame prophecy shall apply tor all Mte, while the 
prophecy is so nicely worded as to fit in some sense and con¬ 
struction the pecuiiarities’of each. And so complete*is die 
divine revelation, that, to those who translate both closely and 
adequately, and harmonise words, sentences, sections, nil 
Scripture, the finger of God is displayed unequivocally in the 
discovery of the self-interpreting^ powers of divine revelation. 

But so long as we regard the Bible as the work of men, and 
not as the work of jGod ;—so long as we do not prove to the 
utmost the Apostles’ rule. Compare things inspired with tiz- 
spired things, so long the light, 1 repeat, sbiiieth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

1 have now ventured my opinion respecting both the Hebrew 
chronology and the Hebrew language : respecting the Hebrew 
chronology, that it still stands unshaken and greatly con^med 
by Sir W. D.; and respecting the Hebrew language, that it is 
the pure fountain-head %f all the degenerate languages of the 
world. The Hebrew chronology is opposed sometimes by 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, by that of the Septua- 
gint, and by that of Josephus. It is vindicated by Shukford 
and Davies, and, as far as 1 am*any judge, most satisfactorily. 
And 1 much regret that some excellent men, in rejecting the 
Hebrew chronology, have not more fairly and fully stated the 
proa and cons on both sides, which is the grand deaideratwn 
at this time. 

I regret also that they have so far failed in penetration and 
judgment, as to prefer versions and commentators to the He¬ 
brew text; a blunder which will one day class them under the 
head of those who preferred a dark lantern to the meridian sun. 
Had they applied themselves to the concordance with the same 
diligence with which they have applied to the ancient versions, 
they might have discovered and testified to a sceptical genera¬ 
tion, that the comparison of things spiritual with spiritual to the 
utmost, before human helps be called in, is the only rational and 
revealed key of Scripture, as Bp. Horsley has testified in bis 
Sermon on Ae Resurrection. But we live in sceptical times; and 
in the same (voportion as our belief of the inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture has declined, our insight into the proper mode of expiaut- 
ing Scripture, and our doctrinal views of its meanii^, have cor- 
reM^dently degenerated from the standard of the Reformation. 

^ ra the mean time, while we have slept, the onemy has sown 
his tares; so that.wben for the time we ought to 1^ teachers, 
it is necessaiy that one tell us what be the first principles of 
the:oracles of God, and what the key of knowlege. 

What those tares are which eonstitute - die perils of the last 
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daysi, jBttcceedij% to the auperstUion of the lait times, any one 
may easily discover, who wishes so to do, by comparing 1 Tim. 
iii. 14. to the end of cb. iv., for the corruptions of the Faith, 
and 2 Tim. iii. for the destruction of the Faith itself by a 
transition from Plus over the happy mean of rectitude Par, 
to the opposite extreme of Minus* 

The Corrective revealed to^us, while we have the light, is 
described in ) Tim. hi. 14—17. where we should do well to note 
W'faat is generally necessary to salvation ^ven in the case of 
children ; and w'hat is necessary, that the Man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. For all good works, 
all Scripture is required; and therefore let him who neglects 
any one part of revelation upon any plea, or sets up one part 
against another, be warned of the consequence of adding to and 
diminishing from the word which shall judge him at the Last 
Day * Rev. xxii. 

L M. B. 


P.S. In confirmation of my former paper, 1 beg leave to 
add the following extract from Jackson’s Chronology, V^ol. ii. p. 
341. Another argument to'prove that Sethos and* Sesostris 
lived at the same time may be drawn from the conquest of Me«- 
dia and Assyria, which were then two distinct kingdoms. This 
must have been before the Assyrian empire was extended over 
the Upper j^sia, and had Media subject to it, which was in the 
year before Christ 1230, according to Herodotus, W'bo says 
that the Assyrians ruled over all Upper Asia 520 years before 
the Medes revolted from them* This revolt happened upon 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, 710 years before 
the Christian sera. So the Assyrians had conquered all the 
Upper Asia 1230 years before this sera.” This computation 
very nearly approaches to that which I have supposed to be 
intended in the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse retrospectively 
considered in respect to Assyria as a type ; for if we reckon the 
42 months there as containing 1260 days, intending so many 
years, they will terminate very tiearly during the ministry of our 
Lord, f had not observed this place in Jackson when 1 wrote 
my former paper. 1 would further suggest a query respecting 
the 2300 evening and morning of Daniel viii. This number is 
sometimes taken for 2300 days i.e. years, and sometimes for. 
2300 evening aqd morning sacrifices offered up in 1150 daysLe. 
yeqrs.^ ^ow 1 lay it down as a first principle in the computa* 
tido periods mentioned in the Old Testai^ent, that what* 

evjsr ifofther they might intend, they all bad a termination in spe* 
eimeo on the day of Pentecost, and with them all Old Testa* 
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ment prophecy bad a sample of completion, or first-fruits, as 
stated in the 8th of the Romans. May not these numbers then 
1150 and 1150 have denoted the times of the superiority of Aria 
and Egypt over Europe, and then of Europe over Asia and 
Egypt? Need we be reminded of £gens, the golden fleece, 
and Alexander, in respect to Europe; or of Jupiter Hammon, 
or Ham, in respect to Egypt and Asia ? 

1 lay no stress upon such imaginations, but I state them 
because they may possibly lead to a source of information little 
thought of; and if they do not, no harm is done while they are 
proposed with diffidence and a good intention. 1 would only 
add, that their epoch may have been the corruption of the true 
religion at Babel. 


CLAS^^CAL CRITICISM. 


Mr. Editor, Jberdeen, 0.7th Aprils 1826. 

The 6.0th Number of the Classical Journal has just reached 
me, and in rompliance with your hints to Correspondents, I 
have transcribed ihe Ciiiici>ui from Schclier, which I shall be 
glad to see inserted in your next number. 

A Constant Reader. 

** Imm. Jo. Gct'h. Schelkri Ohservationes in priscos 
Scriptorcs quosdam. Lipsice^ sumtibus Casp. Frilsch, 
1785.” 320. 

1 OoRiNTH. XV. Oy. Hie est iile decantatissimiis locus de 
baptizatione super mortuos. In quo expiicando eisi interpretes 
ita desudarunt, iit explicationum inultitudine obrttius fere ille 
geinat, tamen sibi uondum satisfactum esse judicant intelligen- 
tcs. Nolo illas repetere, a Wolfio alitsque uperose recensitas. 
Pleraeque nimis quicsitte videiitur. Nonnullas recenUortun non 
vidi, ut de iis Judicare nequeam. Equitietn aliam, licet novam 
(ut saltern errao) tamen et contextui et lingus indoli egregie 
convenieotem, hie proponam. Judicent peritiores. Neque 
enim earn cuiquam conor obtrudere. Nempe Paultia, osten- 
surus Christum in vitam vere redisse, utitur his higume'ntis: si 
Chrutus cruci olim adfixus non redisset^n vitam (l)v. 17. 
religion^ Chrihuanam esse vanam, niti testimonio bumano, 
non divino (Christus epioi turn fuisset roerus homo), qtqbe 
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Cfarktianos adliuc p^emi culpa peccatoriim : (2) v. 18. cot, 
qui e Christiania adliuc uiortui easent, plane periisse: id quod 
reCellit v. Jam uti v. IB. de jam mortuia dirtraj:^ aito 

(3) V. £9- iia loquitur qiii adliuc Christiani tiaut^MM in 
rum futuri aiiit: eoa ait frustra labores inoleslps^ firumnasque 
auaciperep si Cliristus in vitam non redisset: i^que delude V. 
SO et seq. in se ipsum transfer!, tlaec de coiuextu tiniverso. 
Versumipsum nuncexplicemus : (1) ri non puto esse accusati- 
vum, qui a Toii^croucriy regatur (id quod omnes interpretes^ quot- 
quot equidem vidi, statuunt)^ sed sigiiidcare cur, intellectq 
ut JLatinorum quid^f quae est res nota. (2) voisiv explico labo^ 
rare, lafwres svscipere^ praesertim molehtos, iuteilectd iRirsan 
ipycv\ ex Hebr. quod sic occurrit Ruth. ii. J9* Hagg. ii. 

4. ubi a Lxx interpretibus vertitur per xoiriv; sicque ^oirTv est 
Matth. XX. 12. de opus facientihus in vinea, qui labor eat mo- 
lestus : sicqtie forsan expiicari debet is omnibus locis, in qui* 
bus Yulgo vertitur commorari, v. c. Actor, xv. S3, xviii. 23. 
XX. 3. intell. igyov ut supra iiionui;; tnaxime vero hue perlhiet 
2 Corinth, xi, 23. iv ireTToIijHa; ubi mTrohjxa coniroo- 

dissime explicatur arumnas suscepL Neqiie igitur iii hoc loco 
(1 Cor. XV. £90 opus est pro noiricrcv<r$v legere Trov^aouTiv^'quod 
initio putabam : quanquam haec mutatio letiissima foret.'^ Si 
quis tamen hie niulit legere «royif(rou(riv, equidenri non repugn^- 
rini. (3) oS daxTi^o/xsvoi sunt, f/ui adhtic baptizanlur (naih ffer* 
bum servare lubet) h. e. qui adliuc Christiani fiunt. Hi oppo- 
nuntur roir jam xoi/xiidgicri v. 18. (4) post ^ax-ri^ofteyoi pono sig- 
nuni interrogationis. (5) vTtlp sumo vi solenni propter^ (fi) 
psKpm explico mortuos (phjrsice), ita tamen^ ut Christus prae** 
cipue intelligatur. Nempe non cum Oleario puto, pliiralem 
bic pro singulari poni, quee enallage arctioribus limitibus coer- 
cenda est. Neque enim^ cum v. c. alicui unum librum misi 
eere possum : misi ei libros cet. At si quis ob unum Hbrv^ 
amissum vehementer doleat, possum dicere: quis ob lil^fds 
amissos tnntopere doleatl PVer wird sick wegen Bucher so 
^kr betrUben? Tunc solet aratio^ ad indicandam rei indig- 
nitatem ab individuo ad speciem vel genus transferrin ita 
temen ut ad kidividuuih illud maxime respiciatiir. Sic prisci 
aemper. Sic Lucian, in dialog, mortuor. 10. Hanmbai aitn 
Alexandrum se in conviviis inquinasse csedibus amicorunin 
Srtei de«uno tajnen Clito id factum constet. Verba sunt p. 

Uemsterh. xal h rois cvjxxroo'/oi; Toii^ 

Sic Virgil. iEn. vii. 359. ubi Amata/ uxor Latim, 
iodignaiis^ quod I^vinia filial desponsa jam TuVtiOn JEueSB ex- 
gpuli Jioptum detur, ait : Exsultbusne datur ducenda Lavinia 
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Teucris, Ogenitos? ubi exsulibus 7Vui'rM.dictu^ estpro exsuli 
Teucro i. e. iEne». Sic ibid. x. 79. Quid socera^/egere et gre- 
miis abducere pactasif Ubi tamen de nno socwi et de una 
pacta (i. e. Lavinia) sermo est. Sic Terent. Adr. v. 3, 20. 
Simo filioinitus ait: Domus, uxor, liberi inTenti^,t. adquisiti) 
sunt sine patre ; ubi liberi pro infante uno posituni est. ibid. 
V. 4, 7. Tune hie hommes adolescentulos imperitos reruni, 
eductos libere, infraudem illicis^ Per adolescenlulos intelligitur 
Pampkilus. Saltern de hoc tantuni sciebat val potius credebat 
SiniOj non de pluriUus adolescentulis. £odeni modo Christus 
proprie quidein non dici potest yexgoi in plurali; at si quia po- 
nat, Christum mortuum vere esse, iiec deinde in vitam redisse, 
is, ad indignationem indicandam possit diccre: guis ob mortuos 
suscipiat labores^ Verto itaque hunc locum : Curii, gui nunc 
baptizanlur, h. e. ceteri Christiani, (qui opponuntur mortuis jam 
V. IS.) laborabunt, s. labores arumnasque suscipient? propter 
mortuoSy si mortui jilatie in vitam non redeunt, atque ita nee 
Christus rediit ? Nutetur ariiculum twv non debere necessario 
de6niti quid notare : sic et Uebraei He articuli, quod vocatur, 
ssrpe indefinite pouunt. (7) post ^uxTi^avreu ilidem pono aig* 
uum interrogationis, uti est post 4 )osterius vfx^wy. Totum ver* 
sum sic fere verterim vernacule: fVenn dem nicht so ist (hit)) 
ndmlick dass Christus auferstanden, tearum xeollen denn die 
itzigen Christen ($. die noch itzt getauft werden und im Be- 
gripe sind, Christen zu werden) sich so viel Miihe geben, so viel 
Arbeit, Strapparen und Noth iiOer sich nehmen I Etwa urn 
todter heute willen, reenn Verstorbenegar nicht meder aufer- 
stehen? Warum lassen sie sich denn auch taufeni Etwa um 
todter Leute willen? Sensus puto planus est. Interrogatio 
wrip nugm repetita docet, ridicule stulteque eum agere, qui la- 
bores a'rumnasque in bac vita atque etiam baptismum ob mor¬ 
tuos, qui non in vitam redierint, h. e.ob meros homines suscipiat, 
a quibus nihil praemii post hanc vitam propterea exspectare pojt- 
sit. Kat infert gradationem, estque adeo. Possit etiam post 
prius ysxpwy poni signuni interrogationis : etwa um todter JjuUe 
willen? wenn nun die Todten gar nicht wieder auferUehen? 
Oratio sic crescit. Ceterum huic explicationi versus sequens 
egregie convenit, ubi Paulus ait: cur etiam 90 s (b. e. ego) 
pericula subimus cet. ut adeo quod v. 29> de aliis Christiania 
turn viventibus dixerat, id v. SO. et seqq. de se specialim dicat. 
JLingwe indoli singula respondent. Vocabula capiuntur notioni- 
bus notis. Interpunctiones mulare, quod unW feotnus, li¬ 
berum utique est, ut quas a Paulo non ‘profectaa ease bodie 
nemini religious est credere. 
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DISPUTATIO :* 

CONTEXUIT 

GILBERTUS WAKEFIELD. 


. ..I ..Bet prinios Tcrsibus annos, 
Mftoniuxuque bibat felici pectore fuiitem,— petrok* 


vJuuM dill jam sit, Lectores ^iXo/ioi/erot! ex quo nova exemplaria 
poetarum aaiteni primariorum, qui carmine heroico inter Grmcos 
inclaruerint, molifus cssern diviilgarc; ct in animum rftihi quotidie 
siiavissimos bosce liumani ingenii proveiifus ruminanti niultae cogi- 
tationes iocurrerent, qufc nonniliil commodi atque delectanicnti 
elegantissimis studiis allaturae viderentnr* quscrere ocempi, quo 
modo via brevior ac facilior ad hoc inceptutii complanari posset, 
ne annotationea mese, in singnlos auctores elaborafac, suhinde 
spatiosius evagarentur. Hsec ad^o niecuni replicans, persensi me 
multum temporis et isedii compendifactnriini esse tarn ipsi, quam 
legentibus^ si, uiiam et alternm, generates regulas, aut veras, aut 
vero proximas, excogitare valuissern; ad quas, idoneoruin exem- 
plonim copi4 satis coinmunitas illustratasque, inajorc cum fructu, 
fiec sine molests minus interpellatione, bvK r identidem amanda- 
relur« Nam, meo quidem juificio, nisi hiijuscemodi qua^dam opes 
subsidiarise auxilientur nobis, post repetitas doctibsiinorum viro- 
rum in hoc curriculo exercitationes, sumus super vac ancas fere 
curas iinpensuri. Noniiullm hoc genus regulsn mtlii videntur ob> 
servatie, prioribus criticis aut iguoiatee prorsus, aut per nebulas 
atque spatiosam intercapedinein visas putius, quam pers|>ectae et 
exploratae. Opus ardiium ingredior, intricatura, atque pericu- 
losum, nec caviUationibus hominum matigniorum non obnoxium: 
non me passus sum tarocn difficultatibus operis repelli, qiium 
candidos etiam judices ot favitorcf* aequos nacturum esse miiiime 
desperem, quorum et cruditio mores ornet, et vieissim mores com- 
mendent eruditioneni. De roe w luciibrationibtis racis quid alii 
sentiant, insuper babco, et digitulum non vorterim. 


* Wc readily comply wiih the wishes of many of our readers, in the 
insertion of this Essay, A few copies only were printed, and those 
were oeithypr published nor sold. 

We adopt Mr« W.’s system of printing Greek without accents. We 
deprecate that system; <but he has an important i^y of supporters of 
it»—the Compositors. 
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Legibus Metticis, 

1. De Hiatibus, sive hiulc& vocalium literarute ac diphthoii* 
gorum inter se concursione, primordia opusculi disceptabunt. 

Hiatus scilicet in carminibus cruditissimum qucmvis editorem 
oninifarmm ddudicavisse comperi, quasi legtiimis et concedendis 
passim indulgentem: quos tamen futiditus deicndos censeam, 
atqiie ex areolU poetarurn radicitus evellendos. Enimvero^ ut con* 
fictse super liac regain disceptationes dilucidiore tramite progredi* 
antur, in partes suas argumentumlbostrum tribuamus; nec condu*- 
cibile non erit confessa quscdam et inanifesta pr^misisse. 

1. Diplilliongiis et. vocalis longa produci interdum solciit in 
csesurA; sii^e quolics primam pedis syliabatn officiant. Exempli 
gratis, in priino pede versiis: 

H eOcXeis avros (xtv ; II. O. 132. 

Quiim vero rarissima siut Iioc genus in principio carminis exem* 
pla; nisi ubi yei aspera litera sequatur, pronominis aut relativi in 
primis, ciijiis rationes speciales actutum expedire incoeptabimus, ut, 
Kat ol act bfufieia )^o\a — Tbeoc. i. 
vel pronomen aut re)ati\ cut iota subscriptum sit; ut 
Ts* ^vi KapKiroi €fjri: A rat. plisen. 543. 
vel, denique, vocabulo scquentr cui digaiiima pr^efigebatur; ut 
Kni 67 rea vttpahetroi — : II. F. 222 . . 
sunt ideo, lit plurimum, suspiciose^admitteiida, et in quibusdam 
scriptura tutior omniiio, ni fallimur, admitti debct. Sic in his, 

H ffilj K^K€lVOV €Pi 

H cri k’ai TrXeoveffffiv: II. FI. ()48. 

me horlatore, semper apostrophos adbibeatur; ut —H’en: 
in iiti'oquc pro He : quibus cognata passim veniuut. 

Hioc in transitu mendam absferganius cognatam iilis, quibus* 
cum versamur, ex Od. Y. 317. 

Tcdi'o/iCF, tf raie aiev aeiKca cpy* bpaatrOtH^ 

Verbsime emendabis reponendo; HE TAA’ at€v —. 

Nec taceiidiim est, exemplorum taliuni iiifrequcntiam facerc, ut 
vel diphlhotigo in quibusdam ieviter diffidainus; ut Arat, dios. 22p. 

Ev c^deipcTaarro, Km cKput^av ptaXa <pwrrf* 

et paruni absimus, quin vcrsiculum tibicine injecto sufTulciendum 
esse existimemus ad Theocritei normaiii carminis, id. vii. 7^ 

Ev y Kvepeiffafjteyos rrerpi^f, yorv —. 

2« In secundo ped4 carminis: ut ^ 

Aipevei o(ptovxop i Arat. phaen. 81. 
sed et hoc parum frequens. nisi sensus ibi paus4 suspendatur, aut 
ilia speeiatim locum habeant, quae dudum exceperimuk 

3. In tertio pede vcrsAs: ut 
H’ €ri Kai j(pv^ov cmi€V€at : II. B. 229* 

£r be re ol iiayij ev^eyyeor Opitifyos: Arat. phaen.^ 517* * 
qui locus carminis, skat vel puei^tilis probe coguitum, in syllabis 
natuf4 tti& brevibuB porrigendis terme valid issimam virtutem solet 
cxercere; neque nfitius in Latinis poetis, quain in Graecis. , 
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4. In quartoc ut II. Z. Ip* 

ayycXijjSf ^ fiff ii»0eXXe y€$'€trBai 0 

Avrov W7iyyvfjt€9*y Pt<l>€rov€7rir€icfAy(mio: Arat. dioi« 306« 

5. In quinto detiique; ut Arat. dies. 216 . qui in eodem versu 
specimen dabit etiani products diphthong! in prim& secundi pedis: 

H rpv£f4 opdpivop epripaiJi dkoXvymy^ 

Vis hqjusce cssurs vel major inveuitur, quantum ex frequently 
judicarc iiceat, quam pedis ter^; adeo ut etiam brevi vocali par 
sit ante vocalem producends. Sic in Horn. hymn. Cer. 248. 

Te<i:i'or /Xrjpoi^owPf <re Tvpi evi iroXXp — : 

de hac aulem peculiariter in sequentibua. 

His de conditionibus si quidam exiiiiantur, faiatua, alibi in car¬ 
mine occurreutes^ scripturam vitiesam indicant, et opis critics 
indigentem, nisi quod duplex aliud genus licentiarum invenerim, 
qus omoino ridentur poet is heroicis condonandaB, et quarum 
cBussas si dicam me detexisse, crimen arrogantise non extimescam. 

1. Ut li. n. 734* Txaiy €yj(pt -• X. 199* oreipp ov 

fvyarat —• Y. ipil SrqXp a/i0c vcpi xp<t^ “• Quint. Cal. iv. 619* 
Kairi'p, tf opi)(\p, eyaXtyKiof Adeas etiam Od. A. 187* 400. 

Quum tale non observaverim, nisi in syllabis iota subscriptum 
habentibus, concipias vfriim, sieexaratam dictionem, uti in exemplo 
primo, ZKAIHl cy^^s; ut iota elidatur, et longa vocalis nianeat. 

2. Ubi pausa longior ob interquiescentem sensum fit, et oratio- 
nis cursum interruptum, non long« vocales solummodo, sed etiam 
breves interim, producuntur. Hue referam 11. B. 253. H. 31. 

H’ ei/, i}e cacisr, voarriaopey vies k^anavi 

IXcciv evptuffr €W€i wi ^iXoy evXero Ovfiy — 

Ne tamen finalis v Icpidt ntmis fiiutores hie cornicentur, et soi;^- 
uium suum ex eburne& porty niibi in os gannientes oggeranf, tales 
ineptias iiecessc est pnevertamus, monendo nullam syllabain, cum 
brevi consonante exeuntem, prsetcr unam syllabam os, certe pro- 
duel in hif carmioibus ne quidem per csesurse vim : uti suo tempore 
^robabiliter demonstratum dabimus. Enimvero minime dissimulem 
sic commode satis rescribi versiculum posse, nec cum veri nuliy 
siniilitudine, tarn quia sertbse nobis passim propinent has termina- 
tiones non suo loco, neglectis elisionibus, quam quia syllabm, 
finalem v admittentis, positura similis singulariter sit iufrtquens: 
iXiov €vpwa‘ €7rei ws ^tXoy cirXcro 

vide II. 104. de pociarum utriusque linguae in propriis nomini¬ 
bus usu perquam libidinoso. 

Idem statiko de II. A. 578. M. 320. 433. et consbnilibus 

paucis in Homero. Vide Hesiod, opp. 74. Theocr. ii. 144. Ac- 
ftiam Aratus in pbsen. 74. 

* VXjrcTrre^ Trap Ket^aXi^y otjuovjfpv* etc h* Op* eiceivqf 
%|>i tameii magis probem, si per^apograpba licerel, o^ov- 

inierius ter. 487. o0iovxc»i ^/mc. Addo Orph. Afg. 7^3. 
•fU oi fHV ra iyaara woyttaro* avrap Iifoant 
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Poetarnm Greeqorum. 

Mis upponas Quint. Cal. ix. 430. 

Aopirov €vy rev^arro ficfiaorC €V be Kai awrot—. 

Talia utique sine coHicibus jam tiolim aolicitare: videas ma ad 
Mosclium, iv, 6'8« Ulis saltern lectoribus, quibus rationes mett 
non improbabuntiir, minas oflfensionis habebunt loca satis inulta 
ill hjfinnis veterum^ hiatibus hoc genus abundantia* Sic Hom. 
iiytnn» Cer. 54'. 

riorvitL ipri^f^opef a^Xaaiufpe. 

Apiid OrpheiiiD, quern vc»caiit» in primis. Sic bymu. iiu 7« 

Kvayo)ff>up5, abajLtatrre, vayaioXe, aioXofiopipe: 
iibi vicinaruin dictionum consimilis notio locum pravitatis argnit. 
Emendandiim puto; 

Kvuro^m, uhafiaffTf, TavaioXe^ APAAOMOP^E. 

Sic II. A. 532. aiyXrierros OXvfiTrov’ et aha co 11 si Oil Ha: nec inulfum 
abiiidit Noui/i paraphrasis ad finem: 

— - - - - ovbe KQi avTOv 

EXirofiai APA AOMOP^ON crrep^oi'a K02M0N aeipai. 
Idem Orpheus^ iiynin* xiif. 8. de RheA: 

Eic (Tov yap k‘ai yata, cat avparos evpvs virepOe^ 

Kai Torros, vroiai t€* (juXobpop^^ aepo/jLopipt^ 

Emaculem: <|)IAORPOME, ()rPE04>OITE: sed in his levtfidb 
serioris scvi, ut putein, lusionibus 41111 c iniiuorari minus convenif. 
lisdem insiiper accenseas Hesiod. Theog-. 423. IL I. 238. A. 52. 
Od. E. 41. 6*9- O. 326 . n. 195 . Nec tameu iaudem Brunckium, 
qui spoute numeriim liaium aiiomaliariim valde insuavium novft 
de suis ciimulavrrit ad Apoll. R. ti. 11<). Adde epig. Pallad. ver. 
3. in Aiith. Stcpb. p. 210. Nicscii. ver. 1. p. 249* ne plura con- 
geram. 

Interea vero lectorem certioreiii faciamus, nos in liac disputatione 
nullatnfere propriorum noniinum ratioiiem habuisse, utpote qui 
cliirissime perspiciamus, metricae disciplinse leges non ibi sedulo 
conservari» scd omnia iudilferenter ct indisposile pro libitu gesta 
repcriri; nec cujusvi.«i pagiiise piilvisculus non valuerit editorum 
niotus comprimere de Aiywriovs, 'Itniatriy, ef ejiisdem farinae 
Musarum tcrriculamenti<!, baud sine fumuliu perridiculo tenieriter 
a>stuanliiim. Homerum nihilomitius demirari soleo^ qui vocaletu 
brevein ante duas consotiantes parcius corripiat, toties ingerenteiu 
lectori bus, , 

-^ ebuiKc Kpoyov Trails ayKvXo/jrjretip 

vel levi cum variatione; diim in patulo jacebat verb^ruin invicem 
commigratio, 

-^ ebwKe •Trait Kpoyov ayjcuXo/iijrcbi. 

Oe nonnullis autem priestiterit fortassis ignorantiam profiteri, ac 
vanis inquisitionibus supersedere- « • « 

Jtiterea, res ipsa clamitat^^^hiatuli omnes, qui diplitbongis et Ion- 
gis vocalibtts ex rei metricte legibus non coiiceilantur^ multo minus 
•11 brevibus vocatibiis foterari posse; bane autem monitionsm 
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prius Iiabuimus poneQ*dam» quamde ragute nostite BpeGuli iintneii- 
sum pruvaruiii scriptionum in poetic Duroerum contempteaiur; ac 
nonnullas ex iltii itligamus, quibus hoc etiam tempore medicinam 
felici niirnu, nisi ▼anis8im& persuasiooe delusi eimiis, opportune 


adinovel>in)ii8« ^ 

^ Ab HoMERO/deporum omnium oltin repertore atque arcbitecto, 
eiieu! nuuc dieruiOi nec citra aummum priscaruni literarum detri- 
nientum et elegaiiiioruni faominum infortunia, maculis obsoiefactis 
colorato» atque omnium proniptuario corruptelarum, conatus salu* 
tiferos ordiamur. Ad Jl. E. 142« 

Ayrap b efi/ue/iaitff /Sadeijs e^aXXerot vXi^i: 
cerUsaime reponam^ Avrap 6 P e/4/ie/ia<i)s: vide modo B« 667* P* 
328. et aHos locos plurimos, quos poetac kctio meliua monstrabit. 
EAdem opera corrigas 11. B. 107» utt nimirum Julianas citato p. 51* 
A. 333. r. 379* @* 271* Od. T. 231. T. 1. ut centum* saltern simi¬ 
les depravationes^ in medio jacenteSi quas lectori semel monito 
coram sistere nihil attinet^ moiestiam supervacaneaiu perosi, prae- 
termittamus. Verumlamen baud intemf^stivos videar, si signifi* 
ceni» banc literulie coromunitioDfin Hoinero placuisse in pronotnine 
etiam si liters qusdam aspers subsequerentur, ut in Od. T. 140. 

Avrap o y\ ws ru wafivav olSvpoi acai o?ror/ios— 

Alia autem monslra, paribus v portetitis plena» profligemus. Ita 
meaexemplaria ad 11. A. 532. 

Eis AXa aXro fiaOeiay an* aiyXr/erros OXvpnov* 

Manifestior macula versiculum nullum inquinat; cui tamen ablu- 
ends pares sumus. Rescripseriinus, 

Eir *AAA£k oXrp fiadeiav —, 

Quam pronuui fuerit illi fugitive A inter tot simili fonuA literas elabi^ 
AAAAAA, cuivis obvium. Neque non compertum babeo, quid 
librariis imposuerit. Imaginabantur utique, particulam be, quum 
sic posita prasposifionis ojfficio fungatur^ cousociatam ejusdem 
potentis prmpositionem lespuisse. Perperam omnino. Sic Od. 
X. 351. 


Ec ff iepwyg norofifay, olr* EIX *AAAAE npoptovau 
Siniiiis mends, ex eodem sordido fonte scaturieus, maculat fmdia- 
Mmo biatu 11. il* 6p6. 

02 i*€s atnv cXmv oifiuyy re, arovaxp re: 
ubi repoiiendum aifirmaverim.baud dubiA emendatione, 

02 b* €$ AriYA eX«r— 

^ Locus est difficilioris aggressionis in IL 3. 87* 

Uvre €Op€a eun fitkurtraiyv abipawv^^ 

Ita laudat Et^m. Mag. 3ip, 13. sed pauUo aliter in3t» 29 -men- 
dose in utroque loco. Tu refingas titecum velim certissimA quidem 

doiijeduiA, « 

V . . . . 

i 1 ^^Nasuto ket'ori'^ sane displicuerit duplex S\ Nddumsolvet digamma. 
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Poetarum Grofiorum, 

Hvre E0NE* IASI fitXitmutv itiivaw : 

QU& fonn& USU8 est in FI. 160. 

'Kai r* ayeXifSoy IA2IN am Kprirfft /uXav^ipov* 
loterea nasuti lectores statim perspicient ex bis mode poaitis 
exemplis, me digamraa prseponendum existimare vocibus aarv et 
eOi'ea* quod seiuel monutase jam aufficiat, quoniam buic argumento 
aecuudam atque aingularem disaertatiouem deslinavimus. 

B. 90 . aic» ut ediius eat versiculus, legitur efiam in Etym. M. 
64>, 49- xd haoc oormam : 

Ai /jL€y r' ei'Oa &\<s mirorifaro, al Se re eyOa* 
quo hiatu monstrosiorem iiuUum vidi; editorea tamen bunc» et 
mille alios ®que portentoaoS) animis atque auribua aequia, patien* 
tisaimi vivorum homiiiuiii, fulerunt. In periculo videtur versari 
poeta aunimus, aed facili manu statim extricabimus, et in Into 
coIiocabimu%^ retrabendo omnium longe fugaciasimum vocabulum: 

A2 /ler r* eyda A\ti Treirorffaraif *A1AE AE T’ ei^. 

Sic Od. O. 198. *HS€ dice: 3fft, alSe ie t'veres: 545. Tot^Ae A* 
eyw. Ad hujusce loci ^tium^ in II. B. 236, pro roybe, Floreotimi 
editio princeps habet roy. Confer £. 238. 4>.* 155. 

Ad ver. 621 - viilgaria dant exeroplaria, 

Vi€r« 6 ficy Krearov, 6 be Evpvrov Aicropiufyos. 

Sed non sic erat negligenter actarus et afiovam, vei in propriia 
nominibus, tersissimis auribua poeta, nuII4 necessitate coacloa. 
Dedit nimirum peculiar! paua& versuin, de qu& noa actutum dis- 
seremus: 

Yi€«, o fxey KTEATOIO, & A’ Kvpyrov Aicropiwros. 

Hoc remedium sanabit II. 431. ubi libri iuricov: 

'Offflra Ae AISKOF ovpa earwpaAioio TreXoyrat, 

Neque abler aubievem Aratum, dtos. 21. pro ^aeiyov, 

Errca icai Aeica evuXa ^AEINOI’ ffeXioto* 

Sic malim castigatum II. K. 505, Sequente iibro, F. v. 220. 

Pattis ice SaeoToy rtya eppeyai^ acjipoya 6* oirrsas: 
quo quid turpius in poesi bellulorum oculis obveraari poteit? 
Rescribeadum, 

ee Saearoy viva T* epfievai^ ac^ova 6’ avnee : 

SaKOToy re, atppoya re. Ex tripod e est. Sin autem mails, refer re 
poterU re ad nva : ut A. 8. B. 292, et paaaim. Nihil, uiit parum, 
interest. W 

AiTTrcSi ey Kparepjfl ver. 349* 

Nihil insincerius et injvcundiua inveni; *sed ita, ft sanaodi via 
cuivis pateat. Restituo, ut tnsuper ad P. 45. 

ASniA* ENI Kparepp, 

FamiKare noairo est sic in dativo elidere iota : videas £. 5. de quo 
pjura dicendi dabitur etiam occasio in sequentibua. ^Eandem 
medelam paro, ut faciani II. H. 272 . ubi vulgatur AairiAt eyxptp^f- 
’Beie, Vere et eleganter reatiliierim: ASFIIa ENFKPFMwE32t 
adeaa rnodd P. 465. Illttd ei^ extruait ei^iaallem miUiea ex librii poe« 

4 * 

lanim. 
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tn poematis Autipalri^ apud Steph. Anthol. p. 5?79* 
cv crepf'ULi, verissime repoaueris ENI aTej)vois —, II. A. 2. 

certuni fucrit, Xpvtreff ENI SaireSfp: tit quoquc II. 285. Od/F. 41. 

O. 149. Xpvtrcfi ENI Serai; httc euim medullitus Homerea: v. II. 
A. 15. r. 152* K. 304. Ill Dialis niagis spondaicum : £i^ Serai 
xpneiep* utOd.T. 261 . uani, si vellet.xpv<’Cf’IrHyllabam^ scripserat 
ad II. A. 15. Xpvoep at^ trKiiwrpu: liiide praeferam» in Od. A. 627. 

P. ]69» Tverp ENI SaireSp. Novimiis quid iDalorum suaserit de 
metro religiosus tiinor.—Aratus sublevandus, dios. 287. 

AirrHi ENI ve^eXai: 

vulgo, Avrp ei' x^PP* medicatiis ci adbibitiis ex abundante est 
certisaimus, quum probaturi Mitnus iiiferius bos poetas semper 
spoiidsia prsetulisse dactyios» nisi iiietri lex^ uut caussa quaedam 
grivior» renitcretur: tire noslrae regular quod semel admonemus^ 
non erunt sibi in pluriiiiis et iuci et firiiiameiito. Similiter agani 
ad II. X. 286. 

XaXiceov^ cis Si; /in' ENI ^o! irar Ko/arrato, 

Neqnecuni minore veri persuasione, in Nicaiid. Tber. 674. 

KorOp ENI fiai'rrfpi Tvnrfv areSe^ar* €)(^iiyrfs. 

Exemplar ineuiu habet ey: ut Q. Calabri, viiu 357. vitiuse procut 
dnbio: 

riaXXar ENI reSip Tpuftap 
Neque am bigam, quin scribeoduiu sit ad Od. Z. 8. 

•E12ES* ENI : 

ob suaviorem et agilioremdact^luni, pro vulgato^ Etaey S'ev 2x^P<9» 
spoudaeis coUigato. Illud fiqale r, ineptibsiuie passim inculcatuiu, 
tfilioBitau uccasionem prsebuit. 

[To be continued,} 


NOTICE OF 

NITMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRA'I'A. 

The Oriental Coins ancient and modern of his Col- 
lection^ described and historically illustrated by Wil¬ 
liam Marsden, F. R. S. &c. &c. with numerous 
plates from Drawings made under his inspection. In 
^ two parts, ito. 'Part L published in 1823. Part 
11. 1825. 


u if «Nir inteiilton to recommend very gtrongly tbe^ work here 
amwMiccdy when we declare it worthy of the high literary chu- 
’ raoter which ita accomfdisbed author haa alrejudy aenuired by 
ydriouf publicationa, more particularly bia eitcelleiit Hiatory of 
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Sumatra; bis Grammar and Dictionary of theMahyan Language; 
and bis translation and admirable illustrations of Marco Polo’s 
Travels* To those who undertake the laborious task of* de<- 
scribing and explaining Oriental coins, vrliether ancient or 
modem, so many qualibcations are necessary, that we have never 
been surprised on discovering errors in the numismatic works, 
even of celebrated writers. To.an intimate knowlege of Easi* 
ern languages, and a facility in deciphering the most abstruse 
inscriptions, must be united a perfect acquaintance with the 
history and geography of Asia. There are, probably, among 
our readers, some who would scarcely believe that whole hours, 
nay days, (and even nights, to the great detriment of weak eyes,) 
arc sometimes employed in Overcoming the difficulties presented 
by a single word, or the intricate combination of a few letters; the 
name, perhaps, of someplace long since fallen to decay; the 
title assumed by some prince of an obscure dynasty; or charac¬ 
ters expressing a date. *£ven the coins struck by many an illus¬ 
trious caliph (or more properly khalifah) are not without such 
difficulties; for their inscriptions in the Arabic character, de¬ 
nominated Cufic^ (from the city of Cvfah^) exhibit frequently 
a series of letters almost exactly resembling each other in form, 
and destitute of those diacritical points which serve to assist the 
reader of Arabic manuscripts or printed books. Over all such 
impediments Mr, Marsdenhas triumphed in the work before iisf; 
describinga inimismatic collection exclusively consisting of Orien¬ 
tal coins, or pieces of money impressed with Oriental characters; 
comprehending not merely those of Asia generally,' but also of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms and states, formerly or at present 
existing in Africa and Europe: of this collection the early 
Arabian or Cube series constitute, without doubt, the most in¬ 
teresting portion; and it appears (from the Introduction) that 
they had chiefly belonged to" the cabinet of Sir Robert Ainslie, 
who resided many years at Constantinople, as the ambassador of 
bis Britannic Majesty. The following account, written in an¬ 
swer to Mr* Marsden’s inquiry, is given in the late Sir Robert’s 
own words. '^L’Abb6 Beauchamp, a man of letters and un¬ 
common ability, well versed in ancient literature, after mmy 
years’ residence at Rome, and travelling in ’Furkeyi Arabia, and 
some part of Persia, was, through the influence of the French 
Government, named titular bishop of Bagdad, and, under 
M. de Sartines (ministre de la marine,) appointed consul-gene¬ 
ral at that place. After he liad resided there about two years, 
the bifbem, bis secretary, and two French domestics, were^ 
carried off by tlift plague in the year 1779 or 1780; when his 
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'effects were miliposed to litve been plundered by his Armenian 
servants or interpreters; at least nothing of value, excepting 
his correspondence, was found by a French agent despatched 
from Smyrna upon the news of his death, to whom 1 applied 
for a preference in the purchase of his coins, reported to be 
particularly interesting, it was afterwards, however, that by 
means of an Armenian merchant at Bagdad, 1 procur^ a con¬ 
siderable number, most probably of the late bishop’s collecting, 
together with a few Persian engraved stones, and some other 
works of art. Among the coins were many Paithian, Cufic, 
Persian, and old Turkish, not unfrequently found in the envi¬ 
rons of Bagdad, Kerkat, Maradine, and other places on the 
frontier of Turkey and Persia. From thence were the greater 
pait of the Cufic coins new in Mr. Marsden’a collection; the 
rest came from different parts of Asia, where they were procured 
by my agents, indiscriminately with Greek and Roman, from the 
people who discovered them, by the payment of a premium be¬ 
yond their intrinsic value, which prevented their being melted.’' 
—(p. vi.) The Greek and Roman medals here mentioned, 
were sold to those two eminent collectors. Lord North wick 
and the late Mr. Payne Knight; and the Cufic, in 1 805, became 
the property of our ingenious author, and constituted the basis 
of that valuable collection so ably described in these two Parts. 
A brief outline of their contents will show that Mr. Marsden has 
made numerous and important additions to the original stock. 
In Parti., besides the curious introduction, we find ** Coinage un¬ 
der the first khalifs, Mahomedan symbols, Khalifs of the lace 
of Ommiah, Khalifs of the race of A1 Abbas, Samanian dynasty, 
Seljfik dynasty, Ayubites of Egypt and Syria, Mamluk Bahrite 
Sultans of Egypt, Moghul Tartar dynasty of Persia, Timur or 
Tamerlane, Khfins of Kapehak, Mixed Symbols Christian and 
Mahomedan, Norman kings of Sicily, Kings of Geurgm, Kha¬ 
lifs of Spain, Morabetin dynasty of Africa and Spain, Serifs 
of Morocco and Fez, Ottoman or Turkish, Khans of Krim or 
the Crimea.” In the second Part wehave an account of coins be- 
Ibtfging to the more Eastern*division of the Asiatic continent, 
including Persia, India, and China, with the lndo*jC%inese peniu> 
solas, and the islands geographically connected widi them as far 
as Japan; “comprehending in the whole^says Mr. M.) that por¬ 
tion of the world which, relatively to our own western situation, 
if deaopiiiiated Orientai.”-~*([ntrod.) He proceeds accordiBgly 
to describe coins of the Persian dynasty of Sassanian kings, tbe 
Sufi race. Nadir Shib and his successors, copper>money with 
figures, Patan or Afghan Sultans of Hindustln, Kings of die 
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East wbose capital was Jauiipdr, Patan Sultana an4 Qoverqora 
of Bengal, Moghul emperors ^ Hindustan^ Tipu sultan of 
Mysore, ancient Hindu coins. South of India) Nepal, Asdtn, 
Kangphr, Jayanagara, Kuch ^har, Tiperah or Tripura, Jay^ 
autipuril Manipura, Arrakan, Ava, Tavoy, Tanaserim aiul 
Mergui, Siam, Achin, Pulo Pioang, West coast of Sumatra, 
Java, Japan, China, and Misce^lmieous Coins. 

From this general statement of the contents, comprehending 
so many regions ayd families, those who possess coins which 
they suspect, but have not ascertained to be Oriental, may rea¬ 
sonably entertain a hope of finding in Uie numerous plates of 
this work, (most beautifully and accurately engraved,) the means 
of satisfying their doubts, and a reference to tlie letter-press will 
servo to explain the devices and inscriptions. 

Although Makrizi, a celebrated Arabian author, asseit^ thatlhe 
Lhalif Omar caused money to be coined on the Persian model 
so early as the year 18 of the Mohammedan aera (or 638 of Christ,) 
others date the first appearance of Musiilnian coinage in the 
year 76, (A. 1). 695.) under Abdalmalek; ‘'therefore,” says Mr. 
Marsden, until Cufic coins of a date more ancient than 76 
shall be discovered, we are justified in assigning their first sys¬ 
tematic introduction to Abdalinalek’s reign,” (p. xiv.) The 
formulary sentences which the legends of Mohammedan coins ex¬ 
hibit, are so little varied that we shall content ourselves with the 
mention of a few: peculiar to thoae of the Ommiah dynasu is 
a passage from the Koran, (chapter 112.) “ God is one, God 
is eternal; he neither has begotten, nor was begotten; nor is there 
any one like to him.”—On others we read, “ There is but one 
God, to whom there is no companion or associate;”—some 
have the words ** There is no God but God, Mohammed is the 
prophet of God,” to which legend some coins of the Shiah 
or Fatimites add, All is the friend of God.” Among the 
oldest Cufic coins at present existing in European cabinets, one 
struck at Damascus about the year ^8, (Anno Hegirse 79,) may 
be reckoned the earliest; it is preserved at Stockholm in the 
Royal Academy's collection, and has been described by Clew« 
berg, Tychsen, and Uallenberg: next in antiqiuty, perhaps, we 
may regard a dirhem of the year 85, (A. D. 704,} coined at the 
city of Waset ; another dirhem (or sUver piece) of the year 86, 
bejUpgs to the Hunterian Cabinet at Glasgow. The earliest 
dinar m gold coin hitherto described, is one of t|ie year 91 » 
(A, D. 7^,) preserved in the Naiiian collectidta at VInice; and 
Mr. Marsden's cabinet possesses one pf* the year immediately 
following. Qn die gold coins of the early khalifa, we dpsiipt 
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find the iwnie 9 dither hf those places where (hey were'stracir, or 
of the princes who issued them. Datnascus being the seat of 
goveninient, it is generally supposed that the gold coinage was 
confined -to the mint of that imperial city; but tiie dirhems or 
silver coins, which were struck in the ‘provinces, as >#)l as at 
Damascus, never fail,” says Mr. M. "to express the name of 
the place,” (p. 8,). Sometimes, a whole province is named, as 
OB a coin of Hesham ben Abd al Malek, (A. H. 1)S. A. D. 
7SK) which exhibits as its legend, " In the aianie of God, this 
dirhem was struck va .Afrihiak *'—a deiioinination-by which the 
Arabian geographers understand that portion of Mauritania 
included between the Egyptian desert on the eastern side,' and 
the kingdom of Tunis on the western, and which the Musul- 
nidns subdued in the year 4.7 of tlieir wra. Misr alsb, the pro> 
per name of Egypt, appears on coins to represent its capital 
city. Andalus, Andalusia, denotes the city of Corduba or Cor¬ 
dova, and Medinah SikUiah, the city 'of Palermo in Sicily, 
(P* 12*) 

The word dindr (however wrong the application) is evidently 
borrowed from the Latin denarius^ and dirhem from the Greek 
drachma: so it is presumed that feh, (in the plural fetus,) the 
term for small copper or base money, comes from die Latin 
fotlis. In the Dictionaries of Meninski and others, it is ren¬ 
dered by the word obolus. On a silver coin of Al Mansur 
(struck in 157* A. D. 773.) Mr. Marsdeii remarks the duplica¬ 
tion of certain letters, which be thinks to have been designed for 

^ ^ and equivalent to " lo triumphe!” and as they are 
found also on copper money of the same year, " they may have 
reference to some subject of public rejoicing,” (p. 22.) be 

quotes in a'note the Lexicon of Golius, who says, gemi- 
natuni ad emphasin, iiiterjectiu laudantis, contenti et approbaiitis, 
Euge, lo, Evax!” Our ingenious author’s conjecture might 
be confirmed by the words of a late traveller, who observes that 
the Persians express their approbation or satisfaction by re¬ 
peating the interjection ** bah! bffh P* which they write however 

iu whilst the Arabians render it more gutturally, **>bakh, 

biikhr . ‘ 

The earliest dirhem exhibiting a Sovereign's name, in Mr, 
Marsdeu’s collection, is one of Al Mahdi Mohammed, coined 
at tiie/* C^y of Peace,” (Baghdad,) iu l62. (A. D. 778.); and 
it that prince the title of kha/pah (or vice-gereat of the 
PM|K|et), instead of Aintr al mumentn, which had been the cas- 
toraary designaiioq. A silver coin of the celebrated Uerkn al 
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Rashid, struck at Basrah in 182,\A. D« ^96.) tielBts w part erf 
its legend these words, By command of the prince At Amir 
Muhammed, son of the commander of the faithfulthen follotrs' 
the name of Jafar. On the subject of this remarkable coin 
Mr. Marsden observes, that Uai^n al Rashid^ ^ who is pei^- 
haps belter known to the European world from the ifrimhabie 
tales of ihe I'hoitsand and one tNighls, than from the page of 
Arabian history, judged it expedient to give notoriety to his' 
declaration, that liis son Al Amir Muhammed should be his 
successor in the empire, by the coinage of money bearing his 
name. In this inscription, indeed, the father is designated by bis 
title only, whilst the name of the heir apparent is given at full 
leirgth : it contains also the distinguished name of J&far the son 
of Itahia ni*Dannakiy so celebrated for his talents, his unbound-- 
ed intliicnce with his master, and bis unfortunate end« In this 
year, iiis father relinquished to him the situaliou of Vizir, 

which in IBS he aKo l^esigned in favor of his elder brother 
Fadhcf, in order that, unembarrassed by the cares of adininis- 
tering the government, he might enjoy without interruption the 
society and friendship of the khalif, whose sister,*iii 184, he was 
encouraged to marry. Such, hoxtever, is the mutabiUty of For¬ 
tune, that in the year 18(), (or first month of 187}) he was put to 
death by order of his capricious sovereign, and the family of the 
Barmaid or Barinecides exterminated,’" (p. S9-) 

The first Mohammedan prince w^hose coin in this collection 
exhibits a human figure, is the copper oboliis of the Se/juk 
sultan Kai Khosru Ben KiliJ ArslAn, and may be*chUed from 
()00 to 607 ; it represents the monarch on horseback, habited 
in the Turkish costume, (p. 90.) The silver coins of another 
Seljuk prince, Gheialh^ed-din Kai Khosru, hold a conspicuous 
place, says Mr. M. ^'in Oriental numismatics, and form u dis¬ 
tinguished feature of this collection, which contains nine speci¬ 
mens in goodq^reservation, some of the same year, but all from dif¬ 
ferent dies. I'hey exhibit, in workmanship by no means contemp¬ 
tible, the figure of a lion passant surmounted by a sun, or Sol in 
the constellation of Leo, under wificb, in those days of judicial 
astrology, it may be presumed that either the Sultan himself, or 
some person particularly dear to him, was born."’ •From a pas¬ 
sage of AbuHfaraj, here quoted, (in Latin, p. 97.) it seems pro¬ 
bable that the lion and suu bore some reference to the horo¬ 
scope e#a Georgian princess, whom the sultap passionately 
lov^, and whose image he was desirous of'iuipresstug ou hU 
coins. Filiam regis Georgiaiiorum in uxoretn doxit, quam 
perdit^ amavit; £oque ejtis amore ductus estut imeginem ipsiui 
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■aonete impriifii veUet. Dltam eat autem ei consilium, uf 
figaram Leonis, cui iaaiateret Sd, efBngeret, ut ita horoscopum 
ipsiua referret, votique interim compos neret.” 

Our limits oblige us to omit a multiplicity of interesting 
passages Mrhkh Mr. M. has scattered throughout his account 
of the Mohammedanlcoiiis. lu the second Part (as our outline 
of the contents has already sho^ii) are described many of con¬ 
siderable value and rarity which do not appertain to that class. 
We shall briefly notice one of the Persiai\ monarch Sapor or 
Skahp&hr, remarkable for tlie device on its reverse, a fire-altar 
with a human head appearing amidst the flames: this, by some 
ingenious antiquaries, has been supposed the representation of 
a Feruar, which, in Persian mythology, signifies ** a separate 
spiritual existence of each living individual}*^ but‘Mr. JVI. in¬ 
forms us that ^'Sir William Ouseley, indeed, suggests a dif¬ 
ferent explanation of this mysterious appearance, when he 
says, * In the human head placed on » fire-altar, we may dis¬ 
cover Orntuzd or the Divinity existing amidst flames,' ” (Travels, 
Vol. i. p. 441.) On some other coins of the Sassanian princes, 
the name of Kkoslui or Khosrui is found in characters which, 
as we learn from Mr. Marsden, (p. 443.) were first deciphered 
by Sir W. Ouseley, and his reading of the obscure word has 
been sanctioned by the opinion of Baron de Sacy.” “ Ayant 
d4cuuvert la veritable orthographie et I’etymologie du mot Khos~ 
rou dans la laiigue Zende, je n'ltesite plus (says the Baron with 
his wonted candour,) ^ me ranger 4 I’opinion de M.* Ouseley,” 
(M6m. de Litt. Orient, p. 8£4.)” 

We have before noticed the beauty and accuracy of the fifty- 
seven plates, (engraved by Swaine,) illustrating this valuable 
work, which to many readers, besides professed antiquaries and 
orientalists, will prove a considerable fund of information and 
entertainment. 


INSCRIPTIONES GRJECJE Vetustissima. Col- 

legit, et observationes fum aUoritm turn suas a^ecU 

Hugo Jacobus>Kosb, M. A. £ Coll. S. S. Trin. 
a^ud Cantabrigienses. Typis ac Sumtibus Academi- 
ctt, Yeneunt JLondini apud J. Murray, 1825* 


'congratulate fhe literary world on the appealence of this 
li^-expected Volume, which is, as far as we know, the first at¬ 
tempt made to classify the ancient Inscriptions of Greece, and by 
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nteaas of iac-similes to render Uiem availmble for tbe purpose of 
illustniting tbe language of that interesHug couotry. 'rbe utility 
of such a publication is incontestable: we have no other means 
of investigating the rudiments of tbe finest language in the world, 
and of tracing its forms and varieties through successive ages 
and different dialects ; all existing Mss. are comparatively ^ a 
modem date, and very little of accurate informatioin can be oib> 
tained from the works of the ancients themselves in arcbseologi- 
cal and antiquarian researches. Even the early and more philoso¬ 
phical writers of Greece, though they carried their own lan¬ 
guage to an astonishing extent, were very deficient in the true 
knowlege of its origin;—one cause of which deficiency was their 
ignorance of tbe languages of other nations; another was that 
sprightliness of disposition, which, though it was admirably 
suited to tbe cultivation of taste, certainly disqualified them for 
patient research and inductive philosophy. And if the writings 
of such men as Herodatus, Plato, and Aristotle, are apt to mis¬ 
lead the philologist in his inquiries, what can be expected from 
the works of Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Apollodorus, Eustathius, and others, who have led VIROS 
CLAKlbSlMOS ET DOCTlSSlMOSof all countries and 
degrees into tbe most absurd eirors and inconsistencies? Very 
wisely then has M r. Hose acted in rejecting such authorities, or 
at least in thoroughly sifting them, with all the scruples of a 
man of sense and the acumen of a critic. He is also much to 
be commended for steering clear of those rocks, on which 
so many have struck, viz. the Deluge of Deucalion, the original 
seat of tbe Hellenes, the history of Cadmus, the origin of the 
Pelasgi, &C. Confessing his inability to discover tbe primary 
introduction of the Greek Alphabet into Europe, he very pro¬ 
perly confines himself to the task of tracing it up from existing 
documents, to the highest point of antiquity which these authen¬ 
tic materials will enable him to reach. Xhis is tbe right method 
of proceeding in all subjects of investigation. 'I'be rejection of 
hypothesis is more than one step towards tbe attainment of 
truth. s 

Nothing will place the value of Mr. Rose’s publication in a 
stronger light, than a comparison of it with tl^ labors of his 
predecessors in tbe same path. Let tbe reaifor inspect the 
works of Gruter, Muratori, Reinesius, &c.; be will find them 
without order and arrangement; inscriptions of the earliest 
ages intermingled amongst those of the latest; Dhtin, Greek, and 
Etruscan, all huddled together, without any discrimination of 
the different ohaiacters in each language, without any classifi¬ 
cation with legard to age or orthography, and all abounding in 
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errors and inacouraci^ of the most outrageous de&cripLlion^ Mr. 
Rose has given sevenil very curious instances of strange iiiisap* 
prebensioii in those from whom we should have expected better 
things* In an inscription edited by Montfaucon, who could 
have supposed that that illustrious scholar would have given 
the following lines, for an hexameter and pentameter verse, 
or even for oreek ? 

/kfijxs Sc irapu $siva aXo; vc/xoc<rav 
^^TcrrxTa Xvyp^ xc/jacvoj fiffXayo^.' 

Who can possibly guess what the following gibberish stands 
for in the same epigram i 

Ilatpoihu ftefifO’Ta JS'oXcrovrc ra^ov. 

We will leave tliis line iincorrected, to exercise the ingenuity of 
our readers.—The whole epigram is full of similar errors ; 
nor is it edited in a better style by Muratori: but—crimiiie ab 
uno Disce omnes. 

It is only lately that any proper attention has been paid, not 
only by editors in publishing, but by travellers in copying, an¬ 
cient inscriptions : this any one will perceive who takes the 
trouble of comparing the pages of Wheeler, Spon, and Pococke, 
with those of Dodwell, Walpole, Leake, and Cockerell. In¬ 
deed the early race of travellets, as they exercised but little 
discretion in copying, so they used but little diligence in search¬ 
ing for ancient monuments ; and this paucity of materials is 
one reason of the inferioiity of former editors: they were 
obliged in almost all cases to have recourse to conjectures, 
without having it in their power to confirm those conjectures. 
Had the collections of mat hies, which now adorn both public 
and private museums, been in existence a century and a half 
ago, we should not have heard Montfaucon declaring that Jie 
had never‘seen the diganmia inscribed upon any ancient monu¬ 
ment, or a specimen of writing in the stjle called BOYX- 
TPC»HAON ; nor Daw^es asset ting that the letter E wtis 
never used by the ancient Greeks in place of the diphthong El. 
Respecting the use to which publications like this of Mr. Rose 
may be turned, wc need only refer to Mr. R. P. Knight’s 
valuable remarks on the Greek Alphabet, his Prolegomena 
to Homer, his eureDOatihns of the Poet’s text, and his discovery 
of interpolated passages. In such investigations nothing can be 
effected without a knowlege of the archaic forms of letters, 
ts^pressions, and idiom; but this knowdege is to be ac- 
only by’ an inspection of ancient rnonum^mts, or fac- 

trbe reading is— 

'KtifiAt i* h Tetpi ^iV’ rXo; nvtfj.oiffffftv' 

^'TerruTM. ffAol SifUofxm^ irrXaye;. 
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ftiniiles of their inscriptions ; and to these^ latter a decided pre« 
ference must be given even before the original documents tbem^ 
selves, inasmuch as thejf become pubiici juris, whilst the others 
are inaccessible except to a favored few. 

But it is time that we should descend from general observa¬ 
tions to the particular merits of the publication before us. We 
must premise, however, that iti this article we can do little 
more tluiii notice Mn Rose's i^rolegomena, a portion of his 
work which is full* of varied research and important obser¬ 
vations: in our iuturc numbers we shall take opportunities 
of exhibiting some specimens of bis most curious or inter¬ 
esting inscriptions, together with a complete list of what may 
be termed discoveries, or settled points, in the language, de¬ 
duced from* this pure source of criticism and philology, Tlie 
first thing that strikes us in the work itself, is the judicious 
selection made by Hose, not only from the journals of 
travellers, and inediled iiionuments, but froiti the works of 
former editors, whose iiiucciiracies he has most ingeniously 
corrected. Ibat his volume might not exceed due bounds, he 
has fixed upon the archonship of Euclid as a limit, (about 
which time the graphic art was fixed by something like public 
autliority,) adding only a few inscriptions, where, as iii.thexase 
of the Sandwich marble, the ancient orthography was preserved 
after the period above mentioued. The classification is as fol¬ 
lows.— Class I, contains those inscriptions which are written 
only from right to left, or else in the manner called BOY- 
XTPO^HAON. Class 12, contains those which are vvriucii 
ill the common way, from left to right, but in archaic charac¬ 
ters. Class S, is divided into two sections, the first of which 
contains Attic inscriptions whose age ma^ he ascertained; the 
seconii, those of which the age is doubtful. Class 4, compre¬ 
hends tliosc inscriptions, which, although they contain the di- 
ganmia, are not of so ancient a date as the preceding : as these 
are chiefly in the Boeotic and Doric dialect, three sections of 
contemporaneous inscriptions are subjoined, although the di- 
gamma does not appear in theln. Class 5, contains a few 
inscriptions, engraved after, though not long after the archonsbip 
of Euclid, but remarkable for their orthography. To Class 
6, those are referred concerning the genuineness of which doubts 
exist. It was the Editor’s iiitentiuii to have added a seventh 
class, coiitaii^g such inscriptions as might be useful in deter¬ 
mining the various dialects. We blush whilst we record one 
of the reasons which he gives for its omission: ** quod bu- 
jusmodi iiiscriptiories apiid se habere quosdani scio, qtias tamep 
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ncc ipsi edunt, nec alii coivis edendai tradere volunt.” Tiii« 
defect, bowever> is likely to be well repaired by the excellent 
work of Professor Bdckb, to whom the Academy of Berlin 
has committed the important task of editing the most interest¬ 
ing Greek Inscriptions. The first fasciculus of this work has 
appeared subsequently to Mr. Rose’s publication. Four num¬ 
bers of a work appeared previously to it, in which Mr. R. 
found, to his great surprise, that he bad been forestalled in most 
of the Elgin inscriptions by the Editor, who died for this purpose 
procured Mr. R.’b own copies in a very unhandsome manner 
from Professor Bdckh. After the exposure of this artifice, 
p. Ivi. we think that Mr. Osann cannot sit very easy in bis pro¬ 
fessorial chair at Jena. 

A great part of Mr. Hose’s valuable Prolegomena is occu¬ 
pied in settling the forms of the most ancient Greek letters, of 
which a very accurate tabular view is given. The follow’ing 
are some of the most extraordinary. Idta was expressed by Z 
or X by or the head of an arrow, and lambda by h, which 
was subsequently used as n maik of aspiration; but still 
amongst the earliest and most contorted characters the following 
foems are discovered, agreeing almost accurately with the Ro¬ 
man Alphabet, or that in use amongst ourselves at the present 
day. 

ABCDEIHIKl MNOPQRSTVXZ 

We find also many valuable remarks concerning tlie changes 
made of letters in composition, for the sake of euphony; 
which changes are exhibited in a table. 

Respecting the U used as an aspirate, Iilr. R. proves that it 
was so employed in the very earliest times, long before its ad¬ 
mission as a vowel. 

The letter Coph or Koppa p is also found in these ancient 
monuments, though it was subsequently displaced by K. It is 
very commonly seen on the coins of isyracuse and Crotona; 
and Mr. R. proves, in opposition to Lanzi, that it was intro¬ 
duced into the early Italian alphabets, where it still exists, 
though a little c|ianged in figure, as Q. 

Contrary also to the opinion of ViiloiaOn, Mr. R. sfaou's 
•that the short vowels doubled, were never used to express the 
JsBg vowels, before the introduction of the latter into the alpba- 
as for tf or 00 for w. 

‘ ’The aspirated consouante 0, are discovered m the most an- 
•cient times; but the double consonants S and 4* are not found 
before the arcbonsbip of Euclid. 
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Although in very ancient inscriptions Words Vere simplified 
by omitting the reduplication of consonants, as for oMJi^ 

\oir, yet a fashion very soon prevailed of reduplicating the sigma 
in syllables where it ought to occur but once, as *A/»to’<rTopan(( 
and TtKtcTffT^, &c. In many inscriptions also of a compara¬ 
tively modem date we find ancient forms retained, as APA0EI 
TYXEI, TEI BOYAAt, &c.> This, Mr. Rose asserts, was 
not through carelessness, as Taylor thought, but by design, for 
the purpose of preserving old and weiUknown forms, as the 
Athenians preserved the inscription AOE on their coin after 
the inUoduction of the a. The Athenian drachma, as Lord 
Aberdeen very justly remarks, constituted the great circulating 
medium of Southern Europe, as the Spanish dollar does at the 
present day; it was important therefore in a commercial point 
of view to preserve the ancient form of its die. 

We give Mr. R.’s remarks on the letters Gamma and Delta 
in his own words, as d specimen of bis style. 

** Pergo ad eas litteras qua: semper in alphabeto Graeco 
fuere. Multa sunt quae ostendunt formam C pro Gamma anfi- 
quisissimam esse. Legitur in nummis pervetustis, Gelanis, Rbe- 
ginis, Segestftis, Agrigentinis, Morgantinis. Nec alia quae vis 
forma extat in alphabetis Latinis vetustissimis. Inde nota ilia 
AGNUS, CABIN US. Scaurus quidem diserte testatur in 
Xll Tabulis scriptum esse N1 PACUNT pro PAGUNT, et 
eandem formam se vidisse testatur in foedere Graeco aliquando 
in Caesaris portis extanti. Nec dubium eat quin pMulum illud 
quod infra ponitur, quo scribitur ACAM£MNv)N, ex ima 
vetustate ad nos usque descenderit. Novam esse literam G 
notat Diomedes, "in cujus locum” inquit "C solebat appooi,” 
et G omnibus vetustis italiae linguis deesse testantur Gorius 
et Laiizius. El profecto de vetustissima Grtreorum lingua 
quaerentibus nulla dux tutior est quam vetustas Latina. _ Nec 
ego formam illam < (quam, ut supra dixi, postea versis, non 
mutatis, lineis per A et denique per T scripsere Graeci) novam 
quandam figuram esse credo; cum autem sculptoribus lineaa 
rectas quam circulares efiicerf^ fiicilius sit, veterem C per < 
imitati sunt. Quomodo vel quo tempore effectum sit apud 
Latinos, ut haee litera, vi propria amigsa, in locilm elementi K 
partim (partim elementi S ?) succederet, minime intelligo. In 
tabulis Eugubianis certe C vim Graeca: K babet, et liquido ibi 
extat litera G. Quod tamen in lingua Latina .non risi multo 
postea effectum eat, si Diomedi et adbuc, amplioribus testibus 
adhibenda fides. Notandum est Knighfium primam formam 
hujusce literas* rectam esse lineam 1 putare. Ita quidem, ut 
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ilie vere, in tabdla PeUliaiia scribitur. Ex faac linen paulutum 
curvata factam ease sequeniem formani Matuit Vir ctK Eadeni 
rorma in nuintiio quodam Agrigentino occurrit. 

D<^lta vjk dubJUQi quin inprimis eodem tnodo quo bodie 
efficereUir (D). Hnnc tortnani teperinitis in marnioribua La* 
riasaeo et VVrayiano; et in Eiea tabula atque aliis pervetustis 
formam buic geroellatii sc. ; luutatiotie eodem modo sc. facta 
quo C in < inutabatur, Latini iiic, ut in ahia literis^ quam for- 
iiiauiiii Italiam transtulerant, earn retinucre ;tunde nos derivnntes 
literaruni Gracariini formas antiqtiissimas habeinus.’* P. xxxv. 

We quite agree in the opinion here expiessed by Mr. Rose^ 
that the Latin language is one of the best guides to the 
palaeography of the Greek, 'i'he Latin was the first-born of 
this its parent, and the archaic forms of the latter, incorporated 
in the former^ remained unchanged, after they were softened 
down and altered in the original. In the most ancient Greek 
inscriptions we find the aspirated conhoha^its 6, but not 

the double letters f and ; thu corresponding aspirates, as 
Lanzi observes, (Sugg, de Ling. Etiusc. T. i. p. QR).) 
ere seen in the old Italian dialects: betas in the place off and 
the early Greeks used XS" orVvX, and or so traces of 
this usage are discovered in the ancient Latin words DIXSE- 
RUNT, MAXSUMl5S,&c. The very sound of many Greek 
words^ as well as the forms of letters, may be recovered from 
the Latin, as in ayysXo^, aiigeliis, aricliora, &c- Moreover the 
similarity of the Latin language to the parent Gieek in one par¬ 
ticular dialect alone, tends strongly to show, that all the various 
idioms of this latter proceeded from one original source, whe« 
tber it be called iEolic, Doric, or Pdasgic. Tiiis language 
came with a migratory tribe from Asia, into Greece, from whence 
it passed over into Italy. How it separated, together with the 
people, into two distinct branches, each* having its varieties, 
each so similar and so dissimilar to the other, is a problem, 
very difficult to determine : yet nothing in all history is better 
authenticated than the extraordinary difiference in character, 
manners, and customs, between the Dorian and Ionian Greeks*' 
li will be sufficient to^ illustrate this observation with a very 
few' particulars. *The Porians.were a calm, sedate, intrepid, 
aiagnanimons race of men, much addicted to agriculture, highly 
averse to a democratic form of government, but delighting 
in a goy&'nment of Elders; they w'ere of a severe taste, as the 
cong^p^on of their temples and other edifices shows, and 
IlMNPpvourite deity 'was Apollo. The Ionians,an the contrary, 
'.are'id ways represented as a less noble race, factious, democra- 
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tical and tyrannical, luxurious in thei^ habits as weH as in their 
edifices, fickle as the waves of that sea to VhicI/ their attention 
was constantly directed, and to which they owed fheir power. 
Neptune, the ruler of the Ocean, was their favourite deity. If 
time permitted it, this contrast might be carried to a great 
length. We must novf return to Mr. Rose. 

Before we conclude our present remarks on his work, we 
must observe that be has given us an account of similar collec¬ 
tions published by bis predecessors, the first of which was edited 
by Mazzochi at Rome, A. D. 1521. We have also an interest¬ 
ing notice of the principal collectors of marbles, &c.; amongst 
whom ihe illustrious Venetian family of the Nani is pte-emioent. 
Due thanks are returned to the travellers Cockerell, Leake,'and 
Hughes, for the contribution of their unedited inscriptions; to 
the late Mr. Payne, and the celebrated architect Wilkins, for 
similar assistance; to Lord Guildford, for the use of his noble 
library; to the late Professor Dobree, the present Bishops of 
Chester and Bristol, th% Dean of Peterborough, and the Master 
of Caius Coll., for their valuable communications; and, though 
last not least, to the Syndics of the University Press for their 
liberality in defraying the expenses of publication. 

We roust not omit to menliofi that a valuable Appendix is 
subjoined to the work, comprising a great variety of very in¬ 
teresting matter. It is headed by a letter of the celebrated 
Bentley to his friend Dr. JSlead, on the Sigean inscription, 
on which Mr. Hose also has commented at large, and 
has very successfully refuted or corrected several, even of 
Bentley's opinions. Next to this is a letter of Dawes to Dr. 
Taylor on the same subject. Then comes a description by 
the late Dr. £. D. Clarke of the curious Biirgonian vase dis¬ 
covered at Atliens in 1814, on which we shall have more to 
say in our next number. No. 3, is an extremely interesting 
paper by D'Haticarville, on the senigmatical emblems of an¬ 
cient painting; and No. 4, contains Mr. li. P. Knight’s learned 
dissertation on the Elean inscription, which has already ap¬ 
peared in the pages of the Museum Criticum. We next 
meet with a disquisition on Die famous Laconian Decree 
against the musician Timotheus, and one on the Vas Dod- 
wellianum. No. 7« is a very scholar-like comtnentaiy, with 
excellent restitutions and emendations, by the celebrated 
Thifuxch on the Potidaean inscription, whilst No. 7 and last 
contains copies of inscriptions preserved in the Jibraiy-of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, with valuable notes, by the late Pro- 
VOL.XXXill. CLJl. N 6. LX VI. Y 
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fessor Dobnee, whos# death Mr. Rose appears to have 
lost one of his best friends, as Learning lost one of her greatest 
ornaments. In the very beginning also of the volume we 6nd 
some very valuable Addenda, relating to acquisitions made by the 
Editor in a late tour upon the ContinenI, and which in sevA^al 
instances throw a considerable light upon passages in the body 
of the work. 

When w^e have finally observed that the fac-similps of these 
archaic inscriptions appear to be very accurately given, that the 
notes display a vast store of philological re^arch and criticel 
acumen, whilst there runs through the whole a veiit of the most 
commendable modesty^ unsullied by any of that virulence and 
objurgatory language, which has too often disgraced the pages 
of literary men, we think we need say no more to recommend 
to general notice a volume which ought to be in tlia library of 
every one who pretends to the name of Scholar. If a second 
edition be not soon called for, it will be disgraceful to this 
country, which, after all its boasting, is far behind many of the 
continental nations in the encouragement of literature. 


OiV THE 

Formation^ Connexion, and Divisions of the HEN- 
D ECASYLLA hlC ME A SUli ES. 


f 


A LTHOUGH tniicfa labor and research have been directed of 
late to the classification of the measures used by the Greek 
Lyric PoeU, it is surprising how little attention has been paid to 
the mode by which tiicse measures were constructed at first, 
and diversified in such endless variety. For even granting 
that such systems as those of Dr. Uuriicy, and Professor Her¬ 
man, are fully entitled to the approbation which they have re¬ 
ceived from the learned, it must still be a desideratum to ex¬ 
plain how those metres w'erc produced, which have cost *them 
so much trouble to arrange; since the early poets of Greece 
cannot be supposed to have'constructed them according to the 
rules' Oif a science which certainly was unknown at the time when 
kirished. When Pindar and .£schylu8 composed their 
it probable that the double Dochmee and the Anacrasis 
lever been heard of: and it is therefore deserving of in- 

■ 
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quiry what principle it was which diricted them in the formation 
of their verses* This has been in so far ^xpiadbed by some of 
the Latin Grammarians, and in particular by Maritis Victo¬ 
rious * who has shown how by the addition, subtraction^ and 
transposition of syllables, a verse may be made to assume many 
different forms, and thereby assimilate itself to a variety of 
metres. He is at great pains to inculcate that the Dactylic 
and lambic are the only elementary measures, from which all 
the others have been derived by the simple process just now 
alluded to. These two measures he calls sola prototyporuni 
prototype et omnium metrorum elemerita/^ Both of them be 
says are as ancient as Horner,^ who used tfc Dactylic Hex¬ 
ameter in liis heroic poeiiis^ and the lambicjn his Margites, a 
work mentioned by Aiistotle, but which has not been trans* 
milled to us. It was by combining the different sections of these 
two measures, that all the varieties used by the Lyric Poets 
were produced. As the invenlioii of most of these Lyric 
roeties is generally ascribed to Archilochus,^ who lived several 
centuries after Homer, it is clear that the simple’measures had 
been in use long before the compound measures were thought 
of.—To trace all these measures to their origin would be a work 
of immense labor; 1 shall therefore restrain myself at present 
to the Hendvcasyllabics^ and attempt to explain in what manner 
they were at fust constructed, and how afterwards they w'ere 
divided into a multiplicity of lesser metres. Before pro¬ 
ceeding, I tliink it proper to state, that in qhoting from the 
works of Pindar, and the Choral odes of the Dramatic poets, 
f have seldom ventured Co depart far from the old arrange¬ 
ment of the Scholiasts, whose authority 1 consider entitled 
to more estimation than it has received from the recent editors* 
of these authoi 5.^ [ must say that, although the Scholiast on 

Pindar (whom 1 have studied more than the other,) has been 


' Lib. in. £d, Sanctandriana, 1681. 

* Lib. iii.—Malhus Theodorus has tins remark upon the invention of 
the Dactylic Hexameter—Metnim dactylicum bexametrum invenium 
primitus ab Orpheo Critias asserii, Democritus a Miisaeo, Perstnus a 
Lino, permulti ab Homero.’'—Dc Metri*^, iv.« Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibliothcc. iii.) ascribes the inveniion of rhythm and rfietrts to Linu**. 
Terenl||anus Maurus relates, that the Heroic and Iambic Measures were 
first ufed in celebrating the victory of Apollo over the Python. De Lite. 
Syli* Ped, et Meir. ed. Satictand. 

^ $ee Marius Vtctonnus, u. s.—Hepbsestioii,«. 15 . — Benf^y ip. Herat. 
£pod. xi. , 

^ It is to be regretted that Person has sometimes altered the arrange* 
ment of the verses in the Choral odes for tiie worse. 1 shall give an ex« 
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gttihy 0f several tnistakes in explaunug the different measures^ 
many of which, however, 1 am disposed to attribute to the care^ 
lessness of transcribers, 1 have never seen any other arrange* 
ment deserving to supersede his; and Herman and Boecich, by 
departing from it, and remodeUing the lines upon new prio* 
ciples,' have produced such monstrous verses, as 1 will venture 
to say are not to be found in the works of any other Lyric poet, 
whether of ancient or modern, times.. Were either of these 
arrangements to be adopted, it would prove intolerably harsh to 
ears which had been previously tuned to the. vulgar rhythm of 
the Pindaric numbers. The grand principle upon which these 
schemes haVe been constructed is derived from the observation 
of that acute critic Richard Dawes,* who remarked that in 
some of the Odes certain lines in all the Strophes and Anti* 
strophes terminated in short syllables, and shrewdly conjectured 
that this had not happened accidentally. The German Critics, 
improving on this discovery, have condemned all such lines as 
imperfect, and by joining them to the *^iibseqaent ones, in a 
manner often very arbitrary, they,have produced such verses as 
w'ould have made Aristarchus stare. 'I'he following examples 
will show the nature of their arrangements. 

rivu itov, TiV ^gcoer, tIvx ivipx xcXffSqtro^sv. Ol. ii'. Herman, 
^log, o/M/iTTiaSa S' tareurtv 'HgxKjJris. Id. Herman. 
ivavvfJMV rs irxTeptov itorov, ipSoiroXiv. Id. Herman. 
are Siairgraot vuxti (ttyxvopog t^o^x w^ourov. Ol. i. Hoeckh. 
avxtSex T«cvu|;ii'q$si TroTftov xha^xeavv Kuirptryevei. Ol. x. Hoeckh. 

Disregarding all such anomalous verses, in which I can per* 
cesve neither rhythm nor measure, 1 shall now attempt to ac* 
count for the formation of a certain class of verses, which 


ample from his Oreste«, in which he has arranged two lines as follows: 

'ApytTof ([^9C IK Zavarov iripivya, 

^pfiapfiis 1 , 1364 . 

Now it appears from Terenlianus Maurus (Ed. Sanct. p. 74.) and from 
Marius Victorious (lib. iii.) that the old arrangemeut was, 

'Afytibv ({poc iHt^ayaTOU 
iriptvye* tipxetpiO'iY. 

‘ Those who are ij^norant of the enthusiasm for innovation in Litera* 
tnre, which prevails at present among the German sohoiars, may forth 
some, idea of it from the effects which Boeckhiiis ascribes to it. f Vidi- 
rm^jenim nostris temporibus universam fere studiorum fficieni immu- 
tmid; qiue oliro certa, in dubitationem adducta; qute dubia nunc ea- 
.plbr^a; quse falsaprius, eanunc vera; qtiss vera, falsa habentur.” This 
Radical Rtform in Science has not yet taken place among us* 

^ MtsceUanea Critical 
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frequenilj occur in the more regular arrangetnint formerly 
adopted, ^ * 

Jt ia well knowD^ that both the Dactylic Hexameter and 
the lambic Senarian ineasurea delight iu the PettChetnimer 
€as8iira-<-thu8: 

3/^viv aeiSs isot* Iliad, i« !• 

*Hw$ S* fx Xff^ecuv. Iliad, viii* 1. 
rinm KaSj^ou/ Qild. Tyr. I. 1. 

[ih Philoctet. 1. I. • 

Here it is to be femarked, that the final syllable of the Dac¬ 
tylic Penthemimer ia necessarily alsvays long, whereas that of 
the lambic is common. 

This division forms favorite measures of the Lyric poets. 
The following are examples of the lambic Penthemimer: 

^aTBg AuKafb/3a. SclioK llephsest. ed. Gaisford, 

Txttwv aooToy. Pind. Ol. iii. 6. 

/3gOT«iv Pind, 01, iv, 30. 

And the following are DactjJic Peiitheinimers, * 

TrpoTsgaj. Ol. iii. 19- 

'Afi^tTpyeoyiaSf}^, 01. iii- £f), 

Arbonbusque coma*. *Horat. 

By joining two Iambic Penthemimers, they formed this verse, . 

SUay vTTBpis ^oofiov, 

^schyl. Agam. 224 '^d. Blomfield. 
etJTTTTrov, euTTcyXov, ei6a\U(T<roy. 

Soph. Qid. Col. 743. eA. Musgrave. 

This verse sometimes occurs Catalectic, as, 

^iKov TptTOG'TToySov eyiroTfboy t\ iEschyl. Again, 237» 

Ss\Bi ToV ayp^KTTOv Ibid. 247« 

By joining two Dactylic Penthemimers they formed the 
Elegiac,* 


* Terentianus Maiirus rails this measure Epudus. 

* It is evident from the nature of^ the Dactylic Penthemimer, as 
stated aboveijihat the last syllable of the first Qolun must necessarily be 
always long. Terentianus Mauriis expresses himseirsomewbat doubt* 
fully u^u this point, but concludes with this remark: 

^ MaJo tamen longa claudere comma priiis. 

De Metris, &c. Ed. Sanctandr. 
Ari&tkles Quintiltanus is more decided: eS iri^uKcv rnr 

9u{vyias evWafihif ittpnjijv ivayxttf ^xfay Mtutf'ixnT.) 
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wlcrare, #e5v ^ h/a^v ij oin iXlyn}/ Hephs9t« p. 9S- 
SovXotruvay crruyepdv^a/x^ijSaXouo’a xuga. Eurip. Androm. 110. 
Fluminis ad liquidate iVirte sedetnus aquas, Buchanan. 

The Elegiac Catalectic is called Asclepiadcan^ as 

Maecenas atavis cdite regibus. Herat. 

By joining an lambic Pentheniimer to a Dactylic they 
formed the Eiicomialogicns : , 

^larrgou ivo (rxtapoiv Trotyav svsncrv. Find. 01* iii. 25. 
ij Iti rcS Top^uKr^cS. Hephsett. 

Carmina bella magis vellem senari. Serv. ap. Putsch, p. 1825. 

He calls it iEnitologinm. The Scholiast oti Pindar says, 
tliat it liras so called because panegyrics (iyxwp,ioi) weie ori¬ 
ginally written in this measure. 

The following verse is an I'jiconnaliigicns Catalectic : 

TvyiuplSotts Ti eiSstu, Pind. ()1, iii. 1. 

'/fXxifisSoyra Se ^ip Kpovou Xo^oj. 

By joining a Dactylic to an lambic Penthcmiiner they 
formed the lambele<rus: 

•7rpS>roy ftgv evfiovKov Hb/iiv oupAvlav. ilepha?stion. 

’'Apyo^ ^aXmv. AciScXcc Ss Tr^orepov, Pind. Pylb. iv. 44. 
xXgTTGUTi fi6dou$ oi fA,8yx\oi Soph. Ajax^ I. IB9- 

xal TTiO'rov opxhov jUrsy^xXon; apsToug. OI. xi. 0. 

Amore cogis scribere veisiciilos, Piulins ap. Putsch. 

The lainbelegus Catalectic is the celebrated Hendecasyllabic 
measure of Alcaeus. 

'c2 ’^-^^oXXov, ?ra7/jtgy«Xoy J*o$. licphiest. p, 80. 

TO jttev yxq hQeV xvfist xuXlvisroti, Alcieus. 

Vides ut alta stel nive candidum. Horal. Od. 9. 


The jHcakus Major formed in this manner is classed by 
Hepliai^stion with the measures mi.xed xar uvriTtdhiav, under 
the name of Epionicus a inajuri. tie gives the following 
canon for it. 




a /3 a /3 

^ ^ a a 

^ « 

a 

/3 j3 a /3 

A ^ ^ ^ 


a 

a ^ u P 

a a a 

a 

CL 

a fi 

'u ^ a gL 

^ a 

a 


and this rule accords with our remark, that the last syllable of 
tbn (ao^hic Penttieniimer may be either short or long. Rud- 
Dr.* Carey lay it down that this syllable is always 
and perhaps they are right as regards the Latin Poets^ 
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qui inusas colunt severiores/’ but ft was otberv^se with the 
Gieek. • ^ 

From the Alcaic Hendecasyllabic is formed the Sapphic (as 
is remarked by Atilius Fortunatianus^ Putsch. 2701.), by trans¬ 
posing the first syllable of this verse to the end: 
thus, 

TO /xsv yitp fvfley xujxoe xvXlvhrai, (Alcaic.) 
fi^ev ydp evflev x5ft« xuhlySeToci to. (Sapphic.) 
like 

^aheral pot xeivog 6sol(rt. 

The Phaleucian Hendt'cas\liable measure is formed (as is 
remarked by Marius Victorinus, iib. iv.)by transposing the first 
two syllables of the Sapphic to (he end of the verse : 
thus, 

jxev yup ?v9ev xvpx xvXlvSeTon -(Sapphic.) 

sy9ev xupcc xwA/vSerajro ph j yap. (Phaleucian.) 

If the first syllable, of the lumhelegus be taken away, the 
verse becomes the Hendecasyllabic called Prosodiacus 
thus, 

TrgeoToy ph evoouX'jv Siptv oipaviav, (Inmbelegus.) 

Tov ph eu/SoiiXov (ispi^ ougotvluv, (Prosodiacus.) 

We have now seen that there are four Hendecasyllabic ^ 
Measures foimtd from the lambelegus, by the transposition of 
syllables. 

1st. The Alcaic. ' 

MsKuy^go^ ot^iog ug ttoXiv, Hephuest. p. 80. 

2d. 'rhe Sapphic. * 

udXovtKlocg Se piXterr aotSiv, Pind. N. iii. 11. 


' See Sciioliast on Pindar, Ol. iii. 5. Marius Victurinus ap. Putsch. 
S580. Plotius ap. co»>JeiD 2664>. 

^ Besides these there are other Hendecasyllabic measures. The fub 
lowing one is a pure Choriamhic: 

i'ia itavrof iv^^wv. 

Soph. Ajax 715. 

Another Hendecasyllabic.—See Person. Add. ad llecuh. Gaisford ap. 
Ilepbaest. (p. 307.) 

Posiqu^m res Asite primus ab oris. Terentianu§ Maurus. 

ToX/Lca ov yif &va(nc tot* *y<^dfy. , 

Eurip. Alcest. 1007. ed. Monck, 

Another lleiidecasyllabic.-^-See Gaisford up. Hephaest. p« 307. 

aBvpff01 V oTa m iftspovTt ,, 

Fiurip. Orest. fisK)l. ed. Porton, 

Wsr mean to confine our attention at present k> the Hendccas^llabics 
formed fruin the laoibelegus. 
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3ti. The Phaleucian. 

Ziivog vottf^piv AuKutov^ Find, OK ix. 145* 

4di« The ProBodiac. 

«XX* et^o^Soy fytigi kSgoiY^ Pindf N. x, S9* 

Having thus explained bow the Hendecasylhbics were c6n- 
structed from the primary elements of all the measures^ 1 shall 
now show how they were split into a variety of divisions, so as 
to form other measures. 1 sbaU begin with the Pbaleucian. 


Divisions of the Phaleucian HendecasyllabicJ^ 


The first foot of the Phaleucian may be lambusi Trochseus, 
or Spondseus. Terentianus Maurus quotes the following ex¬ 
amples from Catullus : 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 

Arido modo pumice expolitum. 

Cui dono lepidum novum libehum. 

From the last example take away the first syllable, and you 
leave 


like 


dono lepidum novum libellum. 


6oag ^ axaroug ex oTSftoc xlfuvag* Curip. Hecub. 446. 
oixrpiv /Siorav l^otKrav oixoi^. Ibid. 467* 

7xou ra xpartcTa yaf Soph. Cbd. C. 701. 

Take away two syllables from the beginning, and you leave 
Cboriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 

Thus from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas— 
take away, two syllables, and you leave 

Esse aliquid putare nugas— 


a 


•T 


‘ The following is a Pbalouctan with an additional syllable in the 
beginning: 

JlephsBst. p. 89. 

This line is a.Phaleucian Hypercatalectic in the end: 

Find. Isth. vii. 17. 
verse has an additional syllabic: 

Mstajihftts iTf V h pMfHf. 

' iEscbyL Cho^ph. 71. 



»ph. .Ajax 195. 
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H’hich is like 

w-avT* 4 fteya; ;cpovoj Sopb. ^jax 725. 

Take away three syllables and you leave the Lesser Ionic 
Dimeter &yux>MiJLtvov ^tbus, 

Aliquid putare nums— 

■. 1 • 1*1 * * ® 
which 18 like 

Paphias amor columbas. Marius Victorinus lib. ii.’ 
srpp;(jodj (rejScsjxev u/tvoij. *iEscliyl. SiippU 1088. 

The other divisions in this order are pure lambics or Tro- 
cliaics. 

Take away the last syllable of this Phalcucian^ 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet nox. Catullus, 
and you leave 

* Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet. 
which is like 

Nunc Trojani fera vindicat Venus* M. Victorinus. 

Take away the last two syllables, and you leave the Enneas^l^^ 
labiCf called also Hipponactean by Hephsestiou, who ranks it 
with the Antispastics. 
in this manner from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

i; formed 

Meas esse aliquid putare, 

which is like 

Koti Kviffaji rivd du/xiijs’W^. Hephsest. 

The first foot may be Iambus, Trochaeus, ^pondaeus, or 
Tribrachys, as the examples will show. 

ra\ouv ouxrri tr* efifietreitrat, Eurip. Hecub. 901* 

Sts 7r6¥roiropov§ Ibid. 445. 

xcMra itsivKo^ivav TaXaivav. Ibid. 455. 

pbrra ye croi^potruyas Ipb. AuL 545. 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave the Gly^ 
conic/—thus: 

Meas esse aliquid puta. 

* It admits Iambus, Trocbaeutt Spoodssus, and Tribrachys, in 
the first place, thus : 


* Consult Terentianus Maurus, de seztk tome Hendccasyllabi. 

' Atilius Fortunatianus and several others of the old G^aoiniariaas 
make the Glyconic a fragment of the Heroic, but lAomedbs very pro¬ 
perly derives it from the phaleucian. 
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uptTnv iu» SS«>gt 6 Si Find. Ol. i. 1. 
ouSi i§gfAiv r^y. Pind. Nem« iv. 6. 

TTOVTOU Styog Sophocl. Philoc. 1124, 

0 T« xf (Tuy ^aftTcoy Find. Neni. iv« 11. 

Pyrrhichius ought, I think, to be rejected,, although it is ad-* 
niittcd, as Plotius remarks, by some non bene curiosis/’ 

Herman has greatly enlarged the liberties of the Glyconic 
measure. De Metris lib. iii. c. 

Take away the last four syllables, and you leave the Phere^ 
cTatiafig which admits the same liberties as the Glyconic, thus : 

laTTroio*! TToXiraif. Sept, contra Thebas 1. 286. 

aSSo/tevov tfvq. Piud. 01. i. 2. 

^ viiToDv (i\iYi§u» Eurip. Hecub. 46^. 
iCvetiiis ai$ TO fulv ouliv, Pind, N. vi. 5. 

Take away the last five syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Lyric poets, consisting of a Choriambus with 
a Base * prefixed, thus : 

TToveuv xex^iftevwv. ^ind. N. iv. 2. 
rs Ai\ xa) Nsfjt^ea, Ibid. 14. 
xapTBpog Te\afjiu>y* ibid. 40. 

(These aie corresponding lines.) 

«x |xev mhiiivov. Anlig. loO. Ed. Musgrave. 

The next division in this order forms a Dochtniac, and the 
following one an Antispastus. it is not necessary to give ex¬ 
amples of these. 


Divisions of the Sapphic Hendecasyl/abic. 

The Sapphic has Iambus, Trocha^us, or Tribrachys in the 
first place. 

KXs^ySpw * Tig dXixla re Xurpoy. Pind. Isth. viii. 1. 
Canebas eos puero colendo, Plotius ap. Putsch. . 
^ivog eg aiyotg etexioio Eurip. Orest. 812. 

The second foot may be Sponda^us or Trochaeits^ 

fetiverat poi xrlvo; Itrog fisoia*!— 

TTui Jiof 8oX<y7rXoxe, Xfcro’Ojxx/ erf— 


I undeistatid any of the four Dissyllabic feet (except 
I^KHehtus) or Tribrachvs. 

* Hephasstion (p. 79) calls this the Pindaric llendecasyliable. 


of the HendecasfUaUc Measttres. '^9 

I ^ 

Otiam et reges prius et beatas. 

Otium, Catulle^tibi mcrfestuin est.. 

The Sapphic ' wanting the first syllable corresponds with 
the Epionic eaieiKXa>f/.amv. From the last example take away the 
first syllable and you leave, 

JiO{ SoXovXoxt Klfftro/ieii tri. 

This verse corresponds with Hephastion’s canon for the Epi¬ 
onic Trimeter ivaxMfievov. Ed. Gaisford. p. 82. 

a’fi ee/3 a a ^ a /3a/3^ 

/SjSfitjS a a ^ a ^a/Set 

Take away two syllables and you leave the Enneasyllabic, 
which has been already treated of under the Divisions of the 
Phaleucian. Thus from the line 

Irc dejecttim monumenta regis^ 
take away two syllables, and you leave 

dejectum monumenta regis^ 
which is like, » 

fytTTjroi/, ^eve, ra<rh CKd. CoL 700, 

Take away three syllables and you leave a verse which is 
called lonicus a majori by the Grammarians. If the second 
foot of the Sapphic was Spondaeus, the verse that remains will 
contain a pure lonicus a majori; but if it was Trochseiis, the first 
foot of the other will be Paeon secundus. This accords exactly 
with the laws of the Ionic measures.' ' 

From the line 

falverctl fioi ks7vo$ Tcrof Ssom, 
take away the first three syllables and you leave, 

fio) xelvo? t<ros $eo7crt — 

which is like 

ifirvia fho7(ra fuatrip. Pind. N. iii. 1* See Eiirip. Alcest. 

1021, 1022. 

From this line 

9 rai SoXoVXoxs XiWofiai 0 ‘s, 


I The Sapphic with an additional syllabic in the beginning forms the 
measure called by Hephsstion the ALaic Dodecasyllabic: 

^ See Gaisford^s Hephsstion p. 65; also Aristides Quiiyilmnus ap. 
eund.; and Servius ap. Putsch. Herman rejects P»c!h secundus without 
sufficient grounds. 
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w 

take away tbe*first three ayifiahlee. and you leave 

* k{ffV6nm{ <» 

which is like, 

iHurtrofuya! ft,’ OI. iv. 5. 

Take away the first four syllables, and you leave the measure 
called Choriambic Dimeter Cataleclic. 

From the line 

Belluis nec te mbtueude certa, 
take away four syllables and you leave, 

Te metuende certa 

which is like, 

Lydia die per omnes. Herat, i. 6. 
i^uxarwin’t ituSoi. 01. i. 47- 

The following divisions in this order, correspond* with the 
lambic and Trochaic measures. 

If the last syllable of the Sapphic be taken away, the verse 
that remains, is an Epichoriambic. 

From the line 

Eripit sensus mibi: nam simul te 
take away the last syllable, , 

Eripit sensus milii: nam simul— 

which is like, 

£ itoKu^mof Ku\ iktviipof. Eurip. Ale. 579. 

Take away the hst two syllables, and you leave a verse which 
has been called Epichoriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. See 
Hepbsst. p. 7l9). cd. Gaisford. Arist. Quintil. a. e. p. 199* 

Thus from the verse, 

llle si fas est superare Divos, 

take away two syllables, and you leave 

llle si fas est superare. 

The following example from Anacreon (ap. Heraclidein 
Ponticum) agrees with this verse, but ought probably to be 
ranked with Trochees. 

vt)Xc£; ^xtoi; Sg. 

- Aw exainple from Pindar: 

vxrpoi KyAadr Ttke<rig)(p¥. Isth. viii. 3. 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Greek Lync poets, which the Grammarians 
wou|d ,call,£]nchpriambic. 
the line * 

tfir ^ i 


Grandinis misit pater et rubenti. 
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take away three i^Ilables, and you ?eaTe * 

Graodiais misit pater eft— ' 

which is like 

(TuvSixey fcotfeiv *t»«vov. Find. Pyth. i. 

The following examples are varieties. 

’A\i(et»6pof et?MTlvetv, Etirip. Hecuba 6SO:: 
xa) fioT^petg ixirovofiouf. Soph. Again. 333.* 

If the last four syllables are taken away, the verse which 
remains will resemble the last part of the Eupolidean Metre. 
Thus from the line, 

Canobus eos pucro colendo, 
take away four syllables and you leave 

Canebas eos puer— 
which agrpes with 

vpo{ vfiis e\evSeptt)s. Aristopli. Nubes 514. 

The other divisions are not deserving of notice. 

« 

Divisions of the Alcaic Hendecasyllahic. 

Take away the last syllable ^nd you form this measure, 

J/4^ Se jxgv aXXou. Pind. Nem. hi. 10 . 


1 By joining the measure former! from the last seven syllables to this 
one, Horace cunstnicted the measure v;hich he uses iD*th€ eighth Ode 
of the first book, thus : 

aywLt>Jfi x^arl : t^airarvin fxv9in* 

which agrees w'ith, 

Te deos oro Syharini, cur properas amando. 

By altering one syllable it becomes a pure Choriambic: 

Te deus oro Sybariin, cur properas amando— 
which agrees with, 

Omne nemiis cum fluviis, omne canat profundum. Clmdian. 

Atilius Fortunatianus (Putsch. 2683.) blames the poet for hating 
formed a metre, the rhythm of which so much resembled a Choriambic 
without being one. Dr. Bentley espouses the cause of the Poet, but 
fails to show what principle directed him in forming this uncommon 
measure. The first division of Horace^s mc;gsure is the same with t^e 
first division of the Eupolidean, ^ * • 

Anstoph. Nubes 514. 

It also formed the first division of the Priapean as used by Eupborion. 
See EephsstioD p. 105. • • 

od jSt/SnXftf, 5 TiXirm. 



r 
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Take awa/ the last two kjrliables atid you form this measure, 

Upfopetitv'ES^afios KaTafi&(. Find. Pyth. iv. 39> 
iv$’ 6xfiioi<riv Find. Pyth. vi. 5, 

See also Pyth. vii. 21.—Eurip. Alcesl. 389.' 

The other divisions in this order are pure lambics. 

Take astray the last syllable of the lambic Penthemimer, 
and you leave this verse. 

’il^ioT^arsu vMtSa Find. 01. x. 2. 

iikWTts ayaytn htm&fuov. Find. Pyth, x. 9. 

This verse being deprived of another syllable constitutes the 
following, 

fuv vgwrer, m Ztv, riv neoTov. Find. Isth. vi. 5. 

The Alcaic wanting the first syllable agrees with the Sap* 
phic Catalectic, * 

(S woXtil^fivo; xai i^tviipoc. Eurip. Alcest. .‘>79. 

From the Alcaic verse , 

Quem sors dierum cunque dabit hicro 

take away the first two syllables, and you leave 

Dierum cunque dabit lucio— 
which nearly resembles this line, 

"Epwg, Ipceg, 6 xar* dftftxrwv. Eurip. Hippol. 330. 

The corresponding line is, 

cik}Ms'ir»pei r 'Akfitp. 

It may be ranked either with the Epionics or the Doiic 
lambics; for-the Doric poets admitted Spondseus in tlie even 
places of the lambics.' 

Take away the first three syllables, and you leave the Oly- 
ceric;—thus from 

Vides ut alto stet nive candidutu 

take away three syllables, and you leave 

alta stet nive candidum. 

Take away the first four syllables, and you leave a verse which 
is an lonicus & majori Dimeter Catalectic. 

Thus, the verse ' 

Soracte qec jam sustineant onus, 


* See the Scholiast od Pindar Nem. vi. 1. itvr§^ xiifa i<rrU I 

TbDro roT; AMfixon* De Pauw upon mere conjecture 
the last word to At^fUMTc. Priecian (De Metris Comids) quotes 
Heliodonis to prove that Pindar used Spondseus in the even plitces. 
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thus altered becomes, 

nec jam sustineant oims^ * 

\ihich agrees witli 

^wvi8v Find, Ol. 2. 

The other divisions are too obvious to require notice. 

Divisions of the Prosodiac Hendecasyllabic. 

The Prosodiac' may begin with Epitritus secundus 
or Ditrorhsus : 

AiWojXflci rrccu Ztjifo^ i\su$eploiJ- Find. OI« xii. 1. 
vilv 8* *Okvii7rlex. (TTfi^avotKrafAeyof. Pind« OL xii. 25. 

The Prosodiac Cataleclic is the same as the Sapphic Cata^ 
lectio* 

cj •nokv^em$ xeit ekevSepos, Eurip* Alcestir 579* 

Take away two syllables, and you leave a verse already 
treated of un^^r the Divisions of the Sapphic, 

•nurghg (xyXaov TeXetragj^ou, Isth* viii, 3. 

Take away three syllables, and you leave a verse which also 
comes under the Divisions of the Sapphic: 

cuvSixov fiottrav xW«vov* Pyth. i. 3. 

Csca-yavcp rs [lotpyupi^ivoL. Pyth. ix. 38. 

The other divisions in this order are pure Trochaics. 

The Prosodiac wanting the last syllable of the Trochaic por¬ 
tion, forms lliis verse: ' ' 

ei8/av og (isrd ^etpi,spioif* Pyth. v. 12. 

Take away the first syllable and you form this verse : 

xkoTu ^ ^opfjt^tyyt covuvrofievoi. fsth. ii. 3. 

B^atgsrov vifiOfiGti. OL ix. 39* 

Take away the hist two syllables and you leave a Dactylic 
Pentheniimer with a Base prefixed. The following is an ex¬ 
ample of a Trochaeus resolved: 

woroiiiiotg eiog^Agreiniog^ Pyth. ii. 13. 


1 This verse is an example of Prosodiac Ilyperratnlectic: 

xayopa! jSoi/Xo^optti* at ys « 

Pifid. Ol *xii. 6. 

' It appears, however, that the Scholiast made the veHe a complete 
Prosodiac by a diflerent arrangement: 

*£r tigtfw fkoiaaf 

»oy, ^op/ixiyy* o'lO'ttVTijUCfW*. • ^ * 

The alteration was made by Schmidius, for which he is rejfrehendcd 
by 1^ Pauw with his wonttd severity. ' 
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Take away'the first three syllables and you leave a measure 
nuicfa used by Pindar/ which has been called Prosodiac Di¬ 
meter Catalectic: ^ 

d* 'Ekhf. Ol. iii. 9. 

The other divisions are too obvious to deserve notice. 

1 trwt that 1 have now been able to give a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of &e formation and connexion of the principal 
HendecasyllabicS) and of the process by which they were after¬ 
wards divided into a multitude of other metres, which though 
in .appearance very dissimilar can all be traced to one common 
ori^n. By observing the combinations with which the other 
sections of a leading Dactylic and lambic measures were formed, 
and their subsequent divisions into lesser verses, the student 
naay soon familiarise himself with all the metres used by the 
Greek Lyric Poets. Ex urn disce otnnes, 

F. ADAMS. 

Banchory Ternan, April lOtk, I8ti6. 


On the Lesser Ionic Measure. 


Dr. Seale in his valuable Analysis of the Greek Metres (p. 
40. note B) has endeavoured to prove that, contrary to the 
account of the learned Mr. Heath, the lambic Syzygy, and not 
the Trochaic, is the substitute for the proper foot in this mea¬ 
sure ; and Professor Dunbar, probably by copying from him, 
has delivered the same doctrine in his work entitled ** Pros- 
odia Graeca.” i mean to show, however, that this account is 
contrary to the authority of the ancient Grammarians, and in 
opposition to the general principles upon which the Lesser 
lonie metre is constructed.* 


Surely it must have been through some strange inadvertence, 
that Dr. Seale has referred to the following passage in the En¬ 
chiridion of Hepbtestion in support of the rule which he lays 
down—-‘da-’ iXao-vovos 5e EIHflNIKON r^lfurpov axaraXsxroy 

*“/*/3‘*^*' i^aertifuiv, \ Ixrainjjaov. 
ritf Buo> < ImieAs ^aurf^poos xaSetfuf, olov 

anp«r<riv, t*i yip ’ylWXXwv i Awtths 
7y» iaJMoniuStwar Sico fMcBwv. 
xavmt Be airou o3to;. 


a P afi eta tt u 

uafia 

•lUMptf fsev Snog Ttu 'Jwwxov, tvuto. x. t. X. Hepfassstion. Ed. 
GiMTord p. 81. ed. De Pauw. p. 47. 
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Now it is obvious that Hephseation is hertf tretttiog of the 
Epionic, and not of the Ionic measures, and that he coottdera 
the lambic Syzygy, in the examples which he has quoted, to be 
united with the lesser ionic feet, not, as the Gramoiariaits 
press it, x«rd vufuriStMv, but on the contraiy x«r’ 
for such is the title of the chapter from which this extract is 
taken, it is likely that Dr. Seale was led into this mistake by 
inadvertently considering, that /tiirpou and not xoSs; was the word 
to be supplied in die elliptical expression, ftip onog toB 

’JcovixoS: and that his rule is incorrect is further proved from 

Marius Victorinus (Putsch, p. 2549,) and the Scholiast on 
Pindar, who state that the lambic Syzygy belongs to the Anti* 
spastics and Choriambics, whilst the Trochaic Syzygy is the 
substitute of the Ionics.' 

The following schemes of the Choriamhic and Ionic mea¬ 
sures, formed accoiding to the rules of Marius Victorinus, and 
the acknowleged principles on which these measures are 
constructed, will serve further to illustrate and confirm the 
account which 1 have given of them. 

, 1 . 

(Choriambic Pure.) 
ww--v.,w--v>w-- (Lesser Ionic Pure.) 

(Greater Ionic Pure.) 


w 

— wo-- — w — 


w - 

ww— - — w—w 


w 

W--WW 


2 *. 

(Choriambic with an lambic Syzygy of 
either 6 or 7 times. See Aristides Quintil.) 
(Lesser Ionic of 5 or 6 times with a Tro¬ 
chaic Syzygy.) 

(Greater Ionic with a Trochaic Base.) 


The first scheme shows the connexion of these measures to 
one another in their original form; and the second shows what 
1 have been endeavoring to prove, that the Trochaic Syzygy 
belongs to the lesser Ionic measure; and further that this 
Syzygy may be connected either with its proper foot (w w - or 
wglh Pwon tertius (^v-v,). iHephsestion, it is true, in ano¬ 
ther place (p. 66.) festrjets the 'I'rochaiq Syzygy to those 
cases in which Pseon tertius occurs; but eithbr the text must 
be corrupt, or he must be considered as stating the rules of th.e 
measure in very general terms; for, as Herman remarks, there 
is nothing more common than to find a Trochaic Syzygy united 
to a pure loiucus d minore; and the correctness of this obseri^- 
tisn must be apparent to any one who is at all conversant with 

VOL. XXXlll. a. Jl NO. LXVl. Z 
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Notice Millingen's 


the measures Pindar* In ifae Persse and in ibe Supplices 
of JEschyius many examples occur of lines consisting of 
two lesser Ionic feet mixed with lines consisting of an 
lonicus 4 ininore with a Trochaic Syzygy^ from which the alliance 
of the two verses may be inferred, althoitgh 1 am not acquainted 
with any unexceptionable example^ of the one standing for the 
other. The reason of this seems to be, that the rhythm of the 
lesser Ionic measure is much impaired i>y the admixture of 
foreign feet, as is remarked by Malliits Tiieodorus,—alios 
buic metro pedes idcirco quidam interserendos* crediderunt, 
lit copiam et facultatem etiam auger eat, sed nihil iu his, quod 
aures blandi accipere possunt, luvenimus. Aique ideo longc 
melius comniodiusque cetisemtis, utinetruin lonicuni a ininore 
eo^quo supra exposiiiinus niodo, unius pedis iiigemiUationc ex* 
pleatur, iieque alius quisquatn pes sequatur, quo adsocialo non 
modo ei externa suavitas adqiiirenda, &eci propria annttcndu 
sit/^—De Metris, p. 51* 

K ADAMS. 

Banchory Ternon^ April lOlb, 181^6. 


NOTICE OF 

ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in vanoiis 
countries ; principally in Great Britahu 


From the notices given in former Numbers of this Jouinal. 
our readers are already well acquainted with the natuic and 
value of Mr. Millingen’s archieological writings, l^he por^ 
tion of his Ancient Monuments’’ now before us (No. V'Hl.) 
is devoted to Greek V’ases, aurl finishes the volume which 
treats on that subject; another number, relating to sculptured 
marbles, we understand, is on the eve of publicatioii.-«^oii- 
tinuing to explain the engravings which illustrate this interesting 
work, (and which are colored in exact imitation of the original 
paintings,) our ingenious author describes a vase from Uie coi« 
lection of CheValier Bartboldy at Home; it exhibits a youthful 
figure (perhaps or Love) descending w'itb expanded wings 
towards an altar. In each band he holds a emblematic 

of fi^fldolis and* sacrifices; one cup seems to contain wine, 
milk. That the vase w'as intended for an amatory 
would appear from the inscription KAAOS XAPUIAHS 
on one side^ and T^SIAS KAAOS on the other: this may be 
supposed the donor’s name, or pci haps the gift was designed 
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for two friends or brothers. The appe*I]atio^ generally given 
to winged figures resembling this/ Mr. Millingen coosimrs as 
erroneous and totally destitute of authority ; most of tiieni^ be 
says (p. 79»)> represent Love or his brothers, and nSo§; 
butsome, from the want of sufficient attributes, cannot be deter- 
mined.~(P)ate xxxi.) Another vase belonging to the same coL 
lection.—(PI. xxx 11.) represchts Menelatis, who, after the siege 
of Troy, having regained Helen, appears leading her towards 
the fleet. His Rrit intention, to kill the faithless beauty, was, 
if we may believe some authors, defeated by the interference of 
Venus. Helen’s churnis revived his ancient ^ove; and in this 
painting his looks are fixed on the ground, with an expression 
of sullen silence and irresolution between conflicting passions. 
Helen appears with downcast eyes, in deep aflliction, and 
anxious concerning her fate. 

A Vase (see Plates^xxxiii, and xxxiv.) in which the names 
are affixed to the personages represented, has the singular merit 
of containing portraits of thd illustrious Lesbians, the parents 
of Lyric poetry, Alcaeus and Sappho, contemporaries and 
rivals in talents end celebrity.—Alcaeus, in the prime of life, 
(with a thick and flowing heard,) appears to address Sappho ; . 
he sings and accompanies his voice wdtii the lyre. She seems 
to listen, and tunes her lyre as if impatient to reply. Our learned 
author remarks (p. 83), that the great poetess of Mitylenebas, iu 
many instancres, been confounded with another Sappho, a cour* 
tesaii born at Eresus in the same island, and supposed also to 
have cultivated poetry ; and it is roost probable, that the passion 
of Sappho for Phaon, and her leap from the Leucadian rock 
into trie sea, relate to the coui tesan of Eresus and not to the 
Mitylenian poetess: her name is written SA^O on this vase, 
which was found near Girgenti in Sicily. A female figure 
(PI. xxxY.) takes from a box a long liHet which she displays 
to a young man, w ho views it with earnest attention ; he holds 
a branch of laurel: this subiect probably relates to some cere* 
roony in honor of the dead, as ^he vase seems intended for fu« 
neral purposes. On the reverse of the same vase we behold tw^o 
young men standing by the stele or sepulchral^ monument of 
OBdipus, on which is a distich in capital letters, but in common 
orthography, (the particle ftev being restored,) as follows : 

NmCf [liv iietXu^v rt Ka\ at<rfi(6g\oif iro\ug$^t>v, 

Koktrep V OihToiav Aottou um * 

On my back are mallows and the many*rooted asphodel; 
but in my bosc^m [ enclose OBdipus, (he son of Laius." (Pt, 

XXXVJ.) 



Notice of MiJIingen^s Monuments. 

Ou one of btoie '▼aees, generally but erroneously cslied 
** lachrymatories** (but which are lecythi, serving to contain oil, 
perfumes and cosmetics), vre see a lady seated, who receives 
from a female attendant some ornament for the head and a 
small vase, precisely the same in form as that on which the 
painting is executed: the exclamation HE IIAIS KAAE itaif 
xoeX:^) the beautiful girl” distidguishes vases offered to ladies; 
a mirror is suspended on the wail.—(HI. txxvii.) 

After Dionysiacal subjects, the most frequent on all ancient 
works of art are those relating to Hercules; and fictile vases 
of an early epoch represent various exploits of that hero not 
found on other monuments, generally of an age' less remote. 
Plate xxxviii. (from a vase in the Louvre at Paris), exhibits 
the combat between Hercules and Cycnus, which is'celebrated 
in “ the Shield,” an episode ascribed to Hesiod, but here, for 
the first time, commemorated in painting, .with circumstances of 
the action somewhat different from those described by the poet. 
Hercules does nut appear in the armour presented to him by 
Minerva, but clad in his lion’s skin; Cycnus, however, weais 
complete armour: the inscription HEPAKAAES and KTKNOS 
indicate the personages ; whilst AIDS IIAIS recalls the illus> 
trious origin of the Theban hero. (p. 93.) The reverse exhibits 
an Amazon mounted on horseback and pursuing a Greek soU 
dier. The subject of Plate xxxix. appeared, at first sight, 
to represent the combat of Hercules with the Amazons: but 
Mr. Miliingen thinks it more probable that his antagonists here 
are the Acturides, or sons of Actor by Molione (and thence 
called sometimes Molionidcs), who repulsed the hero's attacks 
on Elis, until placing himself in ambush, he surprised and killed 
them on their way to the Isthmian games. Elis, deprived of 
their assistance, fell an easy prey to 1] ercules. This vase is in 
the author’s collection. Another (HI. xl.), belonging to Signor 
Giuseppe di Cresceuza at Naples,represents Memnon proceed* 
ing to assist Priam ; he is on horseback, two warriors accom¬ 
pany him: the costume and qrms are partly Greek and partly 
Asiatic. ^ Memnon’s helmet resembles a Persian tiara. This 
|>ainting is probably taken from one of those great composi- 
tupis representing various events of the Trojan war, with which 
temples and public edificqs were so frequently epabellish* 
ed.” (pj. 94). Some ** additional observations” follow, and 
wilbdbis'numbbr are given ao index to the whole volume (con* 
iftfiAig Greek vases), and tbe dedication " to William Hamii- 
Hl^ Bsq.f author of JBgyptiaca, so eminently distinguished by 
bis' constant endeavours to promote in Great Britain the lite- 
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nture and the fine arts, to which ancient*Greece it uidebted for 
its chief and lasting glory.” There is also an ** introduction/’ 
(fur the whole volume,) in which Mr. Millingen declares, that 
study and experience enable him to confirm the opinion ex* 
pressed ten years ago, respecting fictile vases, which are, be 
says, of ** all classes of ancient monuments the most im* 
portant to the advancement of archeology.” Within our pre* 
sent limits we canitpt do justice to the ingenuity and erudition 
displayed in this introduction. We may, perhaps, revert to it on 
another occasion, and shall conclude our notice with a passage 
(from p. v.) in which Mr. Millingen censures those antiquaries 
who, entertaining preconceived notions, only sought arguments 
favorable to their own systems. ** Some of these authors,” he 
says, have gone so far as to claim a greater knowlege of the 
early history of Greece and of its religion, than the Greeks 
themselves, whom they accuse of ignorance and prejudice. (See 
D’Hancarville, 8cc.) *The character of this systematic school 
of writers cannot he expressed better than in the very words 
which one, perhaps the most extravagant of all, applies to those 
from whom he differs. Many, in the wantonness of their fancy, 
yielded to the most idle sto'mites, ajid that to a degree of licen^ 
tiousiiess for which no learning nor ingenuity can atone' 
(Bryant’s Analys. of Anc. MythoT. i. p. 


NOTICE OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

under Henry VIII. by Henry Soames, M. A. 

2 vols. 8vo. London. 1826. 


T'hb excellence of this w'ork must plead as an excuse (if any is 
needed) for noticing it in a Clasucal Journal. A work of this 
nature, combining the valuable' information of Burnet and 
Strype, and adapting them for popular reading, was much want¬ 
ed and we venture fully to recommend Mr. Soames’ work as 
meeting this object. When so many false, garbled and erroneous 
statements are industriously put forth concerning the jnteresting 
period of which these volumes treat, it is highly desirable that 
a work, written in a v^rous and entertaining manner and from 
the heat sooxes, should be presented to the pubUc. 'That de- 
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•ideratttin these v^amea-amply supply. We hope Mr. Soames 
will coR^tnue his history, and we think it would enhance the 
value of his work, if an appendix of documentary papers were 
given from Burnet or Strype at the end of each volume. The 
most full, unexceptionable, and origical authority fur the facts 
recorded, is a point particularly to be aimed at in works like the 
pKMDt. 
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NOTICE OF 

PHOril BIBLIOTHECA, ex recem. Imm. Bek- 
keri {Gro’ce). 2 tom. 4to. Berolini, 1824-5.. 

Xh E title of this new edition of Photius not having been gtv<m 
quite accurately iit a, former number, we repeat it. Under the 
text arc some various readings, from two or three Mss., an 
account of which is given in a short preface. We see no rea¬ 
son why this author should not have descended to the con** 
venient octavo size, have been accompanied by a Latin version, 
and been illustrated with a few pertinent notes. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

lately published. 

The Greek Testameut, with £wg/isA Notes; Second, 
Edition. Containing copious Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes in English from the most eminent Critics 
and Interpreters: with parallel passages from the Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus* for Idioms, and Bos for 
Ellipses. The various readings are recorded u^der the text. 
Greek and Engiisli Indexes are added. By the Rev. E. Valpy, 

B.D. Thi ce volumes 8vo. Price 2/. 5s. 

Till'' work is intruded for the use of Students in Divinity, as well ai 
the Library. 

The Delphin aud Variorum (Jlassirs, Nos. LiXXXlX, to 
XCJl., containing Piiuim (Senior). Pr. \L Is. per No.— - 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

At it may not be (.ouvenient to new Sub'-cribsrs to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. Will acconiinodate Mich by deliver* 
ins one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set it completed. 
—-STrpHEKs' Greek Tbksavrvs may be sn’bscribad for on the same 

terms, 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXVIII. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some,deceased 
Subftribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 9,1. 12s. 6tf. 
Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 7s. 
Small, and 2/.. 15s. Large. Subscribers sin ays remain at the 
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price at which they oogioally enter. Nos. I. toXXXVlfl. 
contain above 15,0()0 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, X^rge and Small piper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. The Index, 
Preface, &c. will be published this year. 

0 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. befofC the publication of the Index, 
or 87s. will be charged for each No. in suspense: Large paper, 
double. ' 


Old English and Hebrew Proverbs explained and illustrated. 
By William Carpenter. Beautifully printed in 32mo. 


f 


Just published, in 4to, 18.<. boards, uniformly printed with 
Dr. Todd's Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, ETYMONS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. By the late John Thomson, M.R.I. 
and A.S. Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, in 
India. 


The object of this work is to trach the descent of English words ; 
their affinity with ihe different dialects of Gothic spoken in Europe; 
and the connexion between out own and sunie other tongues both of 
ISurope and Asia,—without introducing any remarks where the general 
meaning is obvious. ' 

Printed fur Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 


Sophoclis Tragoediae septein ac deperditt. Fragg.-emen> 

davit C. G. A. Erfurdt; acc. Lex. Soph, et Index Vol. vii. 
8vo. Lipsise, 1825. A coocluding volume to Erfurdt’s edition 
of Sophocles. 

D. Ruhnkenii inTereutii Comoedias Dictata, Brunsiano exern- 
plo emendatius, 8cc. &c. cura L. Schopeni. 8vo. Boiiuse 1&‘^5 

Lexicologus, oder Beitrarge zur Griechischeii Wort. £rk> 
tsrung hauptsaechlich fiir Homer und Hesiod: von Pb. Butt- 
mann Dr. Berlin, 1825. 8vo. 


Etudes Grecques sur Virgile, &c. par Eicbhofi^. Parrs, 8vo. 
1625. 

fisvo^i&TO; ’itrrc|xyt)povsujUATa xal il^aTcovo; jTopy'a;: exSiKavro; 
AoodoDm; A. K. 1825. Paris, 8vo. (The editor is the learned 
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it gvEMuawre, de m prosodie ^ avec dea aoteq cooinnant auT' 
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tout des applications au Latiu: par (^rasaet, Professrur, 
&c. Toulouse, 1825. 8vo. 

0 • 

La Rh6torique d’Aristote, Grec>Fran98is, avec dea 
notes, etc.; traduction nouvelle par M. £. Gros, Professeur, 
etc. Paris, 1822. 8fO. 

De Epilritis Doriis Dissectatio, auctore G. Hermann. Lip> 
siai, 1824. 4to. 

De Emendatronibus per transpositionem verborum Duser- 
tatio, auctore G. Hermann. Lipsis, 1824. 4to. 

Tliemata Anglo-Latina ad usum juventutis. Sec. Latini vertit 
F. J. Gotfaux, olim prof. ling. Lat. in Scholl Great Saddow 
prope Chelmsford in Essex, deinde prof, in Univ. Pans., auctor 
Latini liohimoti Crusoe. 182fi. 8vo. Paris.—(It is a single 
sheet, published by the author as a specimen of the work, the 
manuscript of wbi^ is to be sold.) 

'Isoacwov Tcwxa ncipuyy$\fieiTei t A]\hv Hpa^uxtw 

irtpt ffj^jxetTwy. Edidit G. Dindorf. Lipsis, 1825. 8vo. 

I^s Chants de Tyrt6e, traduits en vers Frangais par Firmin 
Didot. Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

Lettre k I’Academie Royale de Lisbonne sur le Texte des 
Lusiades (par M. Mablini). Paris, 1826. •8vo. 

IVixo^aou 'Evtaxovm Mefleovjjf ’Avawrufif ©wXoyiXflf ^roi^ei- 
wcBoti n^cK}^'iu UXaTwyixpu. Priiiium edidit, annotationemque 
subjecil, J. Th. Vcemel. Francof. ad Ma:n. 1825. 8vo. Jt is 
the 4lh Part of the Initia Philosophise ac I’heologise ex Plato- 
nicis fontibus ducta, three Parts of which were published by 
the learned Creuzer. 

ETPIJIIAHS. Curante J. Fr. Boissonade, Tomes iii. et tv. 

Paris, 1826. d2mo. The fifth volume contains the fragments 
and the epistles. 

Notes d’un Voyage fait dans le Levant, en 1816 et 1817. 
(By Ainbr. Firmin Didot.) Paris, 1826. '8ve. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
designed for the use of mere English readers. In two parts. 
Parti.—Rules for reading the Bible. Part II.—Helps to¬ 
wards a right undcrJahiding thereof; cosnprising Introductoeos 
to the seve|al Books; a Summary of Bibh^ Ant^mOMy wo^ 
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grapby 9 Natural History^ &c, by VVilijain Carpentefi Editoi 
ofthaCritiea Bibiica, Scripture Magazine^ Calendariuni Pa- 
letrififty 8cc. fb one large \ol. 8vd, with maps and plates. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE; 


Conien/s of the Journal de$ Suvans for January^ 1826. 

L Relatiou d'experiences pour determiricr la figure de la terre 
par les vibrations du pendule a secondcs k diverses latitudes, 
drc. ; par M. Edouard Sabine. [Second article de M. Biott]' 

2 . Essais Historiques sur 1e Rouergue, par ie Raron de Gaujal. 

tomes 1 et 2. [M. Raynouard.] ^ 

3. Specimen Historico-criticum exbibens vitain Ahmedis Tu- 
lonidce, &c. [M. le Baron Silveslre de Sacy.] 

4. Platonis Philebus, recensuit, prolegotnenis ct commentariis 
iiljistravit Godofredus Stalbaum. [3mc article de M. Cousin.] 

Nouvelies Litt^raires. 

Feb. —L Hoa-tsean; Chinese Courtship in verse, to which is 
added an appendix treating of tUe revenue in China. [M. AbeL 
R^musat.] ^ 

2. Dissertation sur le Periple de Scylax, par M. J. F. Gail 
fila. [M. Letronne.] 

3. Sur un vase grec r^cemment d^couvert k Nola. [M. Raoul 
Roebette.] 

4. Annales Islamismi, sive Tabulae Synchronistico-chronolo- 
gicee Chalifarum et Regum Orientiset Occidentis, &c. Edidit D. 
Lassen Rasmussen. [M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

5. (Eqyres completes de Desesfrtes, publiees par M. Victor 
Cousin, [M. Daunou.l 

N^iuvelles litteraires. 

Haucu.—1 . Histoire de la Legislation, par M. le Marquis 'de 
Pastpret; tomes 6 , fi, et 7. [M. Rayoouard,] 

2. Histeria la Dominacion de los AraRs in Espagfia, sacada 
de vaxios ttfraufcritos y memorias arabigas, por el ^tor Don 
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Jose-Antonio Conde. History of the Doinina|ion of the Arabs 
and the Moors in Spain and Portugal, digested from the history 
translated from the Arabic into Spanisl) of M. Soseph Conde, 
by M. de Marlas. [M.le Baron SUvestre de Sacy.] 

3 . Des dents des Mammif^res considerees comme caract&res 
zoologiques; par M. Frederic Cuvier, [M, Tessier.] 

4. Synopsis Plantarum quasdn itinere ad plagam sequinoctialem 
Orbis Novi collegerunt Alex, dc Humboldt et Am, Bonpland, 
Auctore C. S. Kuntli. [M. Abel-Remusat.] 

5. Note stir Ic Manuscrit Grec de la Biblioth^que Royale de 
Paris, no. 2016. [M. Cousin.] 

6 . Kapport de la Commt^sion nommee par I'Academie Royale 
des In^cnptions, pour examiner les resultats du Voyage en Cyr6- 
naique et en Marmarique, par M. Pach6. [M, Letronne.] 

7. Histoire des Expeditions maritimes des Normands et de leur 
etablisscment en France au lOme sii^cle; nar G. P. Depping. 
[M. Daunou.] 

Nouvellcs Liueraircs. 


Imtitut Hoj/al de France^ vU ^ocicth litteraires* Feb. 1826. 


At the public meeting o^the French Academy on the 9th FehT 
was read a fragment of the introduction to the History of France 
by the Viscount de Cbateaubriant, entitled, First Discourse; In¬ 
vasion of the Barbarians; Manners of the Roman Emperors; 
Manners of the Christians, of the Pagans, and of the Barba¬ 
rians. 


The Society of Arras for the encouragement of Sciencu^ Sfc^ 
demand ** a piece of 200 verses, expressing the prayers of a 
Christian for the triumph of the Greeks.*' 


Foreign Books. 

1 . Supplement au Dictionnuire de I’Academie Franqaise, con¬ 
taining the terms appropriated to the Arts and Sciences, and^the 
new words consecrated by custom, in 4to. 12 fr. Paris. 

2. A short time ago was announced for publication at Paris an 
inedited work of J. J. Rousseau, entitled ^ensees d*un esprit 
droit et Sentimens d’un cceur vertueux. Thoughts of an upright 
mind and Sentiments of a virtuous heart; a work under this title 
has just appeared, printed from an autograph MS. of J. 
Rousseau, entitled Mceurs, Caractires. Ce voL in 8vo> se vend 
2j francs. 

3. The Sanscrit Grammar and Dictionary by General Boiise- • 
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Nile already aanounced will toon be published at Paris in 4to. 
Tte Price of rite Grammar will be 50 francs, that of the Diction- 
|oy 100 fr. ' , “ ^ 

V 

4. Saggio, &c.: an essay on the Hebrew characters used at the 
time of the Patriarchs and in the succeeding ages, by M. Giuseppe 
Vigevano. Reggio. In 4to. with 12 plates. 

5. Catalogo de' Pemri Egiziani della biblioteca Vaticana : Ca¬ 

talogue of the Egyptian writings on Papyrus forming 15 plates 
exhibited in one of the halls of the library of the Vatican. Rome. 
At the press of the Vatican. In 4to. 1825. The explanation of 
these inscriptions is by M. Champoliion junior. M. Mai has 
also added observations on a work, entitled Monumenti Egiziani, 
lately printed at Rome. * 

6. The tool Nights in Arabic, as printed after the edition 

given by M. Max. Habitcht, professor of Arabic at Breslaw, 
vol, 1st. « 

7. Solonii Athenieniis Carmina quee supersunt, disposuit, emen- 
davit, annotationibus instnixit et dissertationem de Solone poetH 
prsemisit Nic. Bachius. Bonnee. V7eber, in 8vo. 1825. 


• 8. Piatonia Crito, Greece, cum cbmmentario perpetuo; ed. 
Lowe. Lipsiss. Kayser, 1825, in 8vo. 

9. M. Champollion-Figeac has published the description of a 
Latin MS. of the Chronicle of Eusebius, deposited in the library of 
dte Society of Geography of Paris. It is in square folio, on,veUun>, 
containing 119 leaves. The Latin version is the same with that 
which Joseph Scalig^r printed, but it has some variations sug¬ 
gested by M. Champoliion. For example, after the words Hie eat 
Aaenophis quern quidam Memnonem putant lapidem loquentem, 
the manuscript adds: “ Cujus statua usque ad adventum Christi sole 
oriente vocem dare dicebatur; tunc emm conticuit. Hanc statuam 
ipse sibi posuit.” Other additions relate to Hyreanus, predeces¬ 
sor of Herod, the reign of Augustus, &c. One of the most ex¬ 
traordinary is, that which affirms that Tertullian composed his 
apology in the last year of the rejgn of Tiberius. 

\Q. Deatatuet eoudititme Paganorumauh Inmerateribua Chria- 
tiania poat Coitatdntiumn, auctore Samuele Rudiger. Breslau, 
l825i 8vo. 85 pages. 

II. ChreatotMthie Arabe, or extracts from various writers in 

S I and in verse, with a French translation and with notes; 2d 
n, corrected and enlargmi, by the Baron Silvestre de Saey, 
, im. 1st voi: 8vo. 
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12. BiographU Universelk, ancient and moderij, or an alnlia* 
betical history of the public anfi private life of all Vien who have 
distinguished themselves by their writings, actions, &c.; a work 
entirely new, edited by a Society of Literary men, vols. 43 and 44* 
Paris, Printed by Everat, and sold by L. G« Michaud, 1826.2 vols. 
from Solander to Tarutius. It appears that this vast and import* 
ant collection approaches its honclusion, and that there remain 
only about 4 vofs. more to complete the work; the 45th and 46th 
vols, will appear m the course of 1826. The plan and character 
of this work will be seen in the Journal des Savans, Oct. 1824, 
page 580-586. 

13. Mitanges Asiatiquesy or a Selection of pieces of Criticism, 
and Memoirs relative to the religions, sciences, customs, history, 
and geography of the Oriental nations, by Abel Reenusat, 2d voi. 
Paris, 1826. 8vo.—Note, this 2d vol. is devoted exclusively 
to Chinese Literatur^. 

14. Incerti Auctoris liber dc expugnatione Memphidis et Alex* 
andriec, vulgo adscriptus Abou Abdallse Muhammedi Omari filio, 
Wakideeo Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothecm 

.L. B. dcscripsit plurimisque mtiis purgatum edidit, et annota* 
tionem adjecit H, Art. Hamaker. LL»00. in Academic Lag(!h 
Bat, prof, ordin. &c. Leyden. Puteschestwige, w Kitai, &c. 
Journey through Mongolia into China in 1820-1824, by Mr. 
Edward Timkowski. St. Petersburgh, 1825.^2 vols. 4to. 

15. M. T. Cicero in compendio; seu definitiones et sententim 
de OeOeac religione, de animo humano, virtutitius et vitiis, de 
civltate et legibus, dc bello et pace, de philosophic, literis, elo- 
quentia et artibus, ex universis M. T. Ciceronis operibus collectse 
et in systema redacts, ab E. T. Hohler. Vindobonee, Strauss, 
1825. 8vo. price Ifl. 24kr. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Mosaic Precepts elucidated and defended; by Mose» 
Ben Maimon or Maimonides. Translated ffom the ** More 
Nevochimand accompanied with Notes and Dissertations, 
and a life of Maimonides. 

' Queniadmoduni adbuc viget, ita in omne tevutn vtgebil; 

NIDIS memoria.—B p. Clavbbiko. 

By James Townley, D;D. AutfiCNr of' (lliistrationt of Bi¬ 
blical Literature, 8cc. 8cc. 
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Dr. Nuttall^ whose edition of V'irgit’s Bucolics and Juvenal’s 

Satires interltneally translated, have been so generally approved, 

is preparing fur publication, on a sindlar plan, the entire vrorhs 

of Horace; with a Treatise on Lyric Versilication, and a 

scanning table, exhibiting, on musical principles, the various 

metres of Horace. , 

% 

The Gospel of St. Luke; with English* Notes. For the 
use of Students. By the Kcv. J. B. Major, B. A. of Trin. 
Coll. Canib. 


An Anali/sis of Mitford’s History of Greece; in the form 
of questions for self-examination. For the use of Students in 
the Universities, and Public Schools. By the s.inic. ‘ * 

The Hecuba of Euripides: with English Notes : comprising 
the whole of Porson’s, translated : with a selection from other 
commentators : extracts from Matlhis’s Greek Grammar, etc. 
Prefixed is a tianslation of Porson’s Preface and Supplement, 
and a Synopsis of metres in general. Fur the use of scbuols. 
By the same. 

In the press and speechly will be published, for schools and 
univernties, A Prosodiah Lexicon; containing the intei- 
pretation in Latin and English, and the Quantities marked, 
of all words to be'found in tlfe Greek Poets fioin the earliest 
times till the .riign of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus. By the Rev. 
John Brasse, B. D. late Fellow of Tiinity Coll. Camb^ One 
vol. 6vo. 


The unrolling, deciphering, and printing of the Herculaneum 
Mss. is proceeding with more diligence than heretofore, and 
the following are in the press, and nearly ready for publication: 
Two Treatises on Rhetoric and one on Ethics, by Philodenius; 
two on N ature, by Epicurus; one by Chrysippus, on Provi¬ 
dence. These w'ill be succeeded by one of Camiscus, one of 
Polistratus, and one of Epicurui^. It is not a little remarkable 
that the celebrated Treatise on Politics, alwrays attributed to 
Aristotle, is ascribed by Philodenius to Theophrastus. 


Oriental Literature. We have received information, that 
Profea^r Freytag of Bonn, lung since known to the world as 
le best Arabic scholars of the age, has undertaken an 
[and translation of Ham as A. This collection is better 



ated to illustrate Anle-Mohammedan manners and opi- 
rps, than almost any work of the Arabs, which has come down 
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to U8. Sciluitens made several extracts from it; these bovtever 
are far from being the most Interesting, which ftie manuscript 
contains. We trust, that the learned author will make a selec* 
tion from the different Scholia, which exist on the Uamasa, 
in nearly all the universities of Europe; from these we may 
derive an insight into the customs, to which allusion is made, 
and aUu obtain many valuable observatWnis on tlie idiomatic 
peculiarities of the text. 

In addition to ibis splendid undertaking, Piofessor Eie^tag is 
busily engaged on a new and improved edition of Goiius’s /liabic 
Lexicon, winch, although it be tiic most peifeot Lexicon 
which we have with a Latin inteipret,itioi>, is by no means 
adeijuafb to the full explanation of Arabic roots and derivatives. 
The Professor will embody in his edition tlie substance of the 
KiMt^s and SillAli, which have long been desideiata. Wc 
trust that he wilt also enrich it from the scholia on ilARittI, 
Hama Dam, and not forgetting those A'] ss. Lexica, 

which relate to teciniicai terms. We have no doubt, that Oiieiital 
scholars will patronise these spiiited endeavours, assured of the 
(rcompetciicy and avowed eiuincnce of the Professor, and con-* 
vinced that both tliese woiks are necessary to the prosecution 
of Eastern researches. 

The Traveller Schulz has now in the pies% a Greek Testa¬ 
ment, containing various new readings, and fixyig only two 
recensions, the Kolvri thSiats and Alexandrine, which will whey 
published subveit a great part of Griesbacli’s theory. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vita S. Aulonii in our next. 

ft 

in our next wb shall give : Remarks on Uunfhr ,—Notices 
of * Botbe’s Plautus,’—‘ Nugai IJebraica;,’—* Fundamental 
Gr^k Words,’—* Confession of Faith of Cyrillus Lucans,'" 
&c. &c. 
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We iDtend in future make the republication of sc arcs 
AND VALUABLE TRACTS the prominent feature of the Cias^ 

steal Joumalt by which the Scholar and Student will have a 
ready and most economical access to what they can now with 
difficulty procure* We shall be glad if any of our cor¬ 
respondents can occasionally recommend a Tract of merit that 
is nuely to be seen* ^ 

THE FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

are uuerted m fAe Numbers already Publishedf 


CwtiAna Uouivrieft, llias eC OdyM^a* a Rhapaodoratt Interpolatianlbut rapurgata* 
#perft «t itodio Ricardi Payoe Two copiet of tho first adttion, of 

whicli only 50 were priatad, were sotd b? anctioit for above each.~Trana\atioQ 
•f Lycophron'a Caataiudra, witU Kotea ; by Lord Royaton.—A Chart of ten^uiueraU, 
in SOO Languacea, with a Descriptive Essay.<—Bishop Pearson*s minor Tracts, chronoio* 
fkally arranged.-^ A a Introductory Essay on the Prepositions of the Greeb Languages 
by James Itfoor. LL. D* Greek Prof, in the University of Glasgow.^Wa8se On Latin 
Seholiasts^’—G, Canteri de ralfone Emeodandi Graecos Auctores Syntagma reeeos 
nnctnoiv-^ Account of Uerculancun; by the Rev. Mr* Ui^'ier.<*<»De Ormcorum Verbts ex 
Regnli flectendls; a 0. S* Q. Hauptmann*-^. Falconer^s two Tetters on the Oxford 
gtnibo.-»OratiodePablicis Athenieosium Moribus k Valckenaer.*^Lamberti Bos Keguls 
prmcipum AeceDtauin*«»>Rubnkea’s anioiadvv. in^Jlenophootis Memorabtha.—Oratto de 
Zangum Ara^yiem utilitace. autiquilate. et prmslantii: 4 Hyde-^Fontes quos Tacitus m 
trsdcadls rebus ante sc gestis videatur aequutus panels indicat J. IT. Meirrotto. 1795* 
»-Notaram Romaosrum ac literamm stngulanuiy compenditque scriptionis in antiqnis > 


oodicibtts et monumentia obvii iDterpretatio, ex variis auctoribos collecta.—Fragment of 
X^o^tks witVLat* iraaalatloti.o~>AD Answer to a late Book wntten against Dr. Bentley, 
r^tive to some Manuscript Notes on Callimachas*—Richard! Oentleii OratiuDCula.-- 
Tentamea de Poistis Elrgia^s; auctore !■ Addisono.—An Inquiry into the Versificatioit 
nf Homar^ and the Bsa of the Digamfua in his Poems; by Professor DuuHmr.-~A Dis* 
eonne »a Ancient and Modern Learning; by the late Rt. Hon* Jos. Addison.<~Rtdiardi 
Bentleii Epi^oim Dam ad Tl* HeBmterhnsiura.—Prof. Pursen's C^llailoD of the Harleuin 
Its. of the Odyssey->-also Collations of Cicero de Seaeetote~Persiiia—^Avienua—Suetonius 
—Sopboclas—Eutropius,'—Epist. Cbr. O. Heyne, Ouhelmo Vincent.—Bentlcil Emendat* 
MSS. in Sopboclem. Tlwocritnm, Bionem, Moschum, Nicandrum, et CBUlm.~D*HetasU 
Oratio de UtiUtate, qua e lectione Tragerdiaruro percipitur.«*>Beiicleii Eraendatiooes iu* 
odita in Ariatoph'. Ovid. $11. ItalicumetTariosauctorn.—I. Ad. Nodel Epist. CriUcaad 
C. G. Hcyne*—-On some Idioms of tlie Greek I^ugnage; by W Neilton.—On the Geogra¬ 
phy of Susiana; by Dr* Vincent*-—Of the Greek and Latin Accents*—Of Degrees in the 
tXaioeniities; by Dr. Bratt.—L. Bos ** de Etymoiogia Oraca.*^—Dr. Via€ent*B Anciaat 
Commerce.—Peripitts of the Erythraan Sea.—On Pagan Trinities, by E. II. Barker.— 
Diatribe de AnBrnaebo. Poeta et Orammatico Colophonio.—Dedication to Waltoa's 
Pi>iyglott.—Sophronis Mimortim Fragmenta.—Lipsii Animadveraiones in Seneca Hippo* 
lytum.—Me* Portent Hota in Anatophanem BruDckii.<—On tlie Oreak Sapphic Ode. oa 
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